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PREFACE. 



Twenty years ago the first Edition of these 
Lectures was published by the Author, and it 
was well received. 

Since then, and now about ten years ago, the 
Author met with a serious accident to his spine, 
which has kept him confined to his room, and 
prevented the active pursuits of life which he 
had previously followed. 

During the monotony of a long illness the 
Author's thoughts returned to his former work; 
and, as a relaxation, he determined to enlarge 
the Book, and then to publish a Second Edition. 

The Author therefore craves a perusal of the 
work which has thus been revised and enlarged 
under affliction, and trusts that his endeavour. 
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Vlll PREFACE. 

in the words of an esteemed Clergyman, speak- 
ing of the first edition of these pages, to assist 
" in building up every man we can to higher 
thought, to a more manly faith in God," may 
be appreciated. 

August, 1877. 
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LECTURE I. 



The Rey. Bichabd Cecil had, in his day, a deserv- 
edly high reputation as a preacher. His works were 
published in three volumes, and his "Eemarks," a 
series of short essays, and of remarks made in conver- 
sation or in letters, were published shortly after hia 
death by his friend, the Rev. Josiah Pratt. 

He appears, by his own statements, to have been a 
very wayward boy ; for he says in his " Bremarks," in 
speaking of Parental Influence, " My mother would 
talk to me, and weep as she talked. I flung out of the 
house with an oath." He was then, it would appear, 
a thankless child. One of our Poets has said : — 



Yes, it must be ; for, although the adder's tooth may 
penetrate the flesh, and its poisonous venom may 
destroy the body, it cannot hurt the soul, but the 
thanklessness of a child troubles the very soul of a 
kind and affectionate parent. 'Tis true, Mr. Cecil 
adds — " but wept, too, when I got into the street." 

This reminds me of a little girl I once saw put into 
a corner, l)ecause she obstinately refused to say she was 



How sharper than an adder^s tooth 
It is to have a thankless child 1 " 
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sorry for some naughty behaviour she had just been 
guilty of, although it is not a parallel case ; but, after 
remaining there for some time, she told her mamma she 
would now say " she was very sony," and asked if she 
might come to mamma and kiss her ; of course this 
request received a ready response from mamma. The 
emorace over, her mamma said to her: "Now, my 
dear child, tell me why you would not acknowledge 
your fault before ? " when the little creature answered 
— "I do not — ^know, mamma— but — but — something — 
would not let me." Now, I have no doubt that it was 
a " something " similar to that which got the little girl 
into the corner that would not let young Cecil respect 
either his mother's words or her tears, and a similar 
" something " to that which brought the little girl out 
of the comer to confess her fault, and embrace her 
mother;^ which caused young Cecil " to weep, too, when 
he got into the street." 

" The influence of the parental character," as Mr. 
Cecil savs in his " Eemarks," " on children is not to 
be calculated." 

The allusions to parental influence, by many of our 
best writers, in their riper years, are numerous, both 
in prose and verse ; but I will select but one illustra- 
tion, and here let Eliza Cook speak, than whom no 
author has written in more affectionate and touching 
language of a mother's early influence. Hear 
her : — 

" I love it ; I love it ; and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ? 
I've treasured it long as a sainted prize, 
I've bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with sighs 
'Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart, 
Not a tie will break, nor a link will start. 
Would you learn the spell ? — a mother sat there I 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 

In childhood's hour I lingered near 
The hallowed seat with listening ear; 
And gentle words that mother would give, 
To fit me to die, and teach me to live. 
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She told me shame would never betide, 
With truth for my creed, and God for my guide ; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 
As I knelt beside that old arm-cl^air. 

I sat and watched her many a day, 

When her eye grew dim and her locks were grey ; 

And I almost worshipped her when she smiled, 

And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 

Years rolled on, but the last one sped — 

My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled ; 

I learnt how much the heart can bear, 

When I saw her die in that old arm-chair. 

'Tis past, *tis past, but I gaze on it now 

With quivering breath and throbbing brow ; 

'Twas there she nursed me, 'twas there she died ; 

And memory flows with lava tide. 

Say it is folly and deem me weak, 

While the scalding drops start down my cheek ; 

But I love it, I love it, and cannot tear 

My soul from a mother's old arm-chair." 

Here is a beautiful recognition of Maternal In- 
fluence ! Who would not, when he saw an alEec- 
tionate mother's "old arm-chair" standing in its 
accustomed place — a vacant seat — ^feel the "spell" 
that made him melancholy at the certainty of never 
again seeing it occupied by that beloved being? "Who 
that, by her, had been taught "to lisp his earliest 
prayer," even if as simple as " Q-od bless father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, and all kind friends, and 
G-od bless me, and make me a good child," would not 
wish to retain a remembrance of such teaching? 
Who that, by her, had been told precepts " to fit him 
to die, and teach him to live," would forget such pre- 
cepts ? Who that, by her, had been taught to take 

truth for his creed," would ever dare to tell a lie ? 
Who that, by her, had been taught to look to " Grod 
for his guide," would forsake that Grod and turn irom 
^* the path that leads to peace ? " Who that, by her, 
had been taught to seek consolation from the Bible, 
would disregard its holy comforts ? And who, re- 
membering all these things, and remembering, too, 
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that her practices were ever in accordance with her 
precepts, would wish to 



His soul from a mother's old arm-chair ? 

" Maternal influence is acknowledged by legislators, 
by philosophers, and divines, to be one of the prin- 
cipal causes which gives character to nations as well 
as to individuals. This truth, so generally allowed 
both throMh history and experience, ought, Peter 
Parley thinks, to be sufficient to induce all who value 
the interests of society or themselves to inquire how 
this influence can be made the best use of, and if 
there are not ways and means to be made available to 
render a mother the first and best agent in edu- 
cation." 

" The relationship in which the mother stands to 
her child is such, that it requires on her part all that 
influence can command, all that self-discipline can 
accomplish, to enable her to fulfil the important office 
with which she is invested by nature. The introduc- 
tion of a thing of helplessness to a sphere of activity — 
the development oi the unfolded germ of human 
existence, and the sentient principle, and, above all, 
the fitting of the immortal part for the performance 
of its duties here, and for an eternal hereafter; — this 
mighty work devolves upon the mother." 

" To render the mother equal to the sorrows, the 
trials, the troubles, the anxieties, and the cares in- 
cumbent upon the maternal state, nature, or rather 
the Divine Author of nature, has implanted in the 
mother's breast a love for her offspring dearer than life 
itself ; but this holy, this beautiful affection requires 
Jbo be supported by the highest intelligence, and to be 
regulated by the most comprehensive knowledge. 
The mother must reflect that the instinctive affection 
she feels for her offspring she shares in common with 
what are called the lower animals ; but the thinking 
love, which will alone enable her to perform her duty 
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to her child, is the result of experience, and is de- 
pendent upon the reasoning powers." 

" The affection shewn to a child, which has not its 
basis upon reason, is liable to bring the child to shame 
and the parent to sorrow ; and hence we frequently 
observe, in every grade of societv, that the maternal 
love is not returned by filial affection, and that dis- 
obedience and slight is shewn where the deepest vene- 
ration ought to dwell. How often does the fond 
mother exclaim to her petted darling, *Aye, you will 
not love me when you grow a man ! ' a prophecy sug- 
gested by every-day examples of disobedience, which 
are too fearfully realized." 

" Why is this ? Simply because it is the fashion to 
let education take its course; because it is the fashion 
not to study human nature; because many, many 
mothers know little of a child's mental and moral 
economy, and think it too much trouble to inquire. 
In the earliest periods how often is the child the vic- 
tim of his own self-will ? — ^how often the plague of a 
whole household, the cause of contention between 
parents, of anxious days and sleepless nights? As 
the sun of life arrives, it comes not as a herald of joy 
— it brings forth no buds of promise, no blossoms of 
hope ; but stands ' all in a hot and copper sky,' 
scorching rather than illuminating, and blighting 
rather than developing." 

The mother must reflect that education, in its true 
sense, is not a mere mechanical task, a set of patent 
processes, an accumulation of profound dogmas, or a 
multiplication of cut and dried rules. Nor does it 
consist in a series of admonitions and corrections, of 
rewards and punishments, of imprecations and direc- 
tions, strung together without unity of purpose or 
dignity of execution; but should present an unbroken 
chain of measures originating in the same principles — 
in a knowledge of the constant laws of our nature, 
practised in the same spirit, a spirit of benevolence 
and firmness, and tending to the same end — ^the eleva- 
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tion of man's moral nature, not only above the sen- 
sual, but even over the intellectual. To this every 
mother stands pledged, and the great bond, the mind 
of her child, is drawn ready for her to sign. 

"Thus, the mother's great endeavour must be to 
build up humanity ; the passions, appetites, intellec- 
tual ijower, mental energy, come alike under her 
attention in this work. It is for her to strip the 
grosser husk from passion, and to develop the germ 
of enthusiasm, which lies concealed within it, to pur* 
poses of good ; not so much to repress the appetite, 
as to fix its impulses upon pure and wholesome food, 
with a view to its imbibing principles of conduct, — ^to 
imbue the intellect with the morality of pure sym- 
pathv, and to turn those mi|;hty manifestations of 
mind which seem to rebound from the solid earth, as 
in contempt of it, into the deep channels of humility, 
that they may run like gentle rivulets to fertilize and 
keep green the otherwise sterile and sere desert of 
human existence."* 

" Every thing around," says Mr. Cecil, " has its in- 
fluence on us. Indeed the influence of things is so 
great that, by familiarity with them, they insensibly 
urge us on principles and feelings which we before 
abhorred. I knew a man, he says, who took in a 
Democratical paper only to laugh at it. But, at 
length, he had read the same things again and again 
so often that he began to think there must be some 
truth in them, and that men and measures were really 
fluch as they were so often said to be." This is by no 
means an isolated case of the efEect of habit ; but, 
surely, this alone ought to be enough to shew parents 
the immense importance of carefully selecting books 
for their children's perusal, so that they may not 
have brought in their way trashy books, by the 
perusal of which a love of them might grow up in 
them, and become a matured habit, ta their e^rerlast- 
ing injury. 

• " Eliza Cook s Journal." 
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Cobbett has made some excellent remarks in his 
English Q-rammar, in reference to the early education 
of his children. He says, addressing his son James : — 
You have now arrived at the age of fourteen years, 
without ever having been bidden or even advised to 
look into a book ; and all you know of reading or of 
writing you owe to your own unbiassed taste and 
choice. But while you have lived unpersecuted by 
«uch importunities, you have had the very great 
advantage of being brought up under a roof beneath 
which no senseless pastimes of any description ever 
found a place. In the absence of these, books natu- 
rally became your companions during some part of 
your time. You have read and have written because 
you saw your elders read and write, just as you have 
learned to ride and hunt and shoot, to dig the beds in 
the garden, to trim the flowers, and to prune the 
trees. The healthful exercise, and the pleasure, un- 
mixed with fear, which you have derived from these 
sources, have given you *a sound mind in a sound 
body " and this, says an eminent English writer, 
" is the greatest blessing that Grod can give to man.'* 
But, if Mr. Cobbett redly thought children generally 
should be left till fourteen yeats old before bidden to 
look into a book, I can by no means agree in such an 
opinion; but I am satisfied that children are often 
sent to school much sooner than they ought to be ; 
and not only so, but they are often brought to dislike 
school and books by having their minds occupied 
about their lessons too many hours day by day. The 
most advantageous mode of proceeding in the teach- 
ing of youth (at least as far as my experience goes) 
is to keep them well and skilfully employed during 
school-hours, and to let them have the remainder of 
their time for healthful exercise, or it cannot be 
expected that they will long have " a sound mind in a 
sound body for healthful exercise, with a mind at 
ease, is as essential to growing youths as food and 
raiment, and parents cannot be too particular in 
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seeing that their children have all things neces- 
sary. 

Not is it less important that parents and teachers 
should ascertain the tastes and capacities, for par- 
ticular pursuits, of the children over whom their in- 
fluence is to be exercised for good or for evil ; for 
there will seldom he found two in a family who have 
exactly similar capacities or similar tastes. 

A clever anonymous writer gives an excellent de- • 
Bcription of a school and play-ground, which strongly 
exemplifies this ; and although it may be thought that 
I am running away from my subject, I cannot refrain 
from quoting his remarks, because, in my opinion, the 
exercise of parental influence in the proper education 
of children is a most important duty ; and I would 
wish it to be understood that by education I mean a 
training and teaching of children properly to under- 
stand how best to fulfil the duties of their respective 
stations in life with credit to themselves, and to the 
satisfaction and admiration of the respectable and 
thinking portion of society. 

The writer alluded to says : — " Enter many an ordi- 
nary school in which the children of the middle classes 
are taught, and see what is going on there. A posi- 
tive-looking gentleman is seated at a desk. He is 
over-looking sharply some thirty or forty boys, whose 
murmured hum, as they scan their tasks, sounds on 
the ear like the wash of waves upon the beach. What 
are the scholars doing ? Here is a class of five ; two 
of them are covertly playing a game of marbles be- 
neath the shelving desks — a third has the * Arabian 
Nights ' laid quietly over the geography, which con- 
tains his lesson. These are the three * clever ' boys of 
the class ; that is, they have good verbal memories — 
can quickly master a given set of words, without re- 
ference to their sense or nonsense, and take a high 
rank accordingly. The others are very differently 
employed ; with elbows on the desk and heads pressed 
between their clenched hands, they are immured over 
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their ears in boundaries, rivers, mountains, lakes, 
square miles, and numbers of population. Their lips 
are muttering the words on the page, but you can see m 
their faces that the effort to retain them is a hopeless 
one; sometimes a gleam shoots athwart them, and, 
with closed eyes, they try to repeat the lesson, and 
fail in the attempt ; and on they go muttering again, 
but becoming every moment more confused, and less 
likely to make a decent appearance before the desk of 
the master. Time expires, and the class is called up. 
The marble-players have looked at the book at the 
last moment and are literally correct, and, of course, 
* good boys the tale reader has been too deeply im- 
mersed in the Oriental fiction to exercise so much 
prudence, but his good memory serves him, and he 
gets through with a stumble or so, but without re- 
proof. The two unfortunates have been trying to 
learn words which, in their minds, have no connection 
with things ; they stumble — one confuses the other— 
they break down beyond disguise or remedy, and are 
forthwith marked down for punishment. Is this, like 
science, discriminating as to its materials, and adapt- 
ing its means to its end ? The quick boys are kept 
down to the level of the slow boys, or the slow ones 
punished for not coming up to the point reached by 
the quick ones ; either the intelligent become lazy, or 
the stupid grow obstinate, dogged, and more stupid 
still, from continuous punishment, and, in either case, 
deterioration of mind is the almost inevitable result.'^ 
Stay a little longer, and see another example. 
School is dismissed, and the master has descended 
from the desk and left the place, but the room is not 
empty. One boy is sitting alone, endeavouring to 
master a task which has baffled him all the morning, 
and which he mttat finish before he goes. That boy 
is not a dolt — the well-turned head, bright eyes, and 
finely-formed features, deny the supposition, but he 
looks wearied and jaded, and at every fresh attempt 
to mend his arithmetic, ho becomes more and more 
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perplexed among a host of figures, and multiplies his 
errors. That boy is the best classical scholar in the 
school. He stands at the top of the grammar class, 
and in historical studies he runs away with all the 
prizes, but in arithmetic he is sadly deficient. The 
master has an idea that 'birds that can sing, and 
won't sing, ought to be made to sing and presuming 
that because the boy is a proficient in one study, he 
can be so in another — a supposition about as wise as 
that a nightingale can sing the bullfinch's strain, or 
that a common crow can warble forth the soft sweet 
notes of the lark — he punishes him for not exercising 
faculties which Nature has not given, and thus, per- 
haps, in the long run, diminishes the talents he really 
has." 

"Walk out into the play-ground. There all is 
joyous shout and wild halloo ; the boys have their 
heart in their play, which they evidently had not in 
their work. They do what they are attracted by their 
own aptitudes to do, and that may, perhaps, seem to 
explain the fact that of the two dunces one is the 
leader of cricket, and the other is the mechanist of 
the whole assembly of youngsters, while the three 
* clever boys * descend from their proud pre-eminence 
and become comparative nobodies. But it is not onljr 
the minds of boys which are damaged by indiscrimi- 
nate and unscientific education. Not only is the in- 
tellect impaired, but often the morals are corrupted 
and the social feelings deadened ; and, through that 
mysterious connection which exists between body and 
mind, the frame suffers, and re-acting on the intellect 
completes its degradation.*** 

" A drop of water seems to have no infiuence on the 
stone, but it will, in the end, wear its way through." — 
If there be, therefore, such a mighty infiuence in 
every thing around us, the parental infiuence must 
indeed be great for good or evil. 

* " Eliza Cook's JoumaL" 
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" Consistency is the great character, in good parents, 
which impresses children. They may witness much 
temper ; but if they see their father * keep the even 
tenor of his way,' even his imperfections will be 
understood and allowed for, as reason opens. The 
child will see and reflect on his parent's intentions ; 
and this will have great influence on his mind. This 
influence may, indeed, be afterwards counteracted, 
but that only proves that contrary currents arise 
and carry the child another way." 

" The implantation of principles is of unspeakable 
importance, especially when called from time to time 
out of the Bible. The child feels his parent's au- 
thority supported by the Bible, and the authority of 



fluence. Here are data — ^fixed data. A man can 
very seldom get rid of these principles. They stand 
in his way. He wishes to forget them, perhaps ; but 
it is impossible." 

"Where parental influence does not convert, it 
frequently hampers," says Mr. Cecil; and this is 
very true, for it a parent's practices are not in ac- 
cordance with the precepts he teaches his children, 
they will become sceptical of the truthfulness of his 
precepts. "I had a pious mother," continues he, 
" who dropped things in my way. I could never rid 
myself of them — was a professed infidel ; but then 
I liked to be an infidel in company rather than when 
alone. I was wretched when by myself. These 
principles and maxims, and data, spoilt my jollity. 
With my companions I could sometimes stifle them — 
like embers, we kept one another warm. Besides, I 
was here a sort of hero ; I had beguiled several of 
my associates into my opinions, and had to maintain 
a character before them. But I could not divest 
myself of my better principles. I went with one of 
my companions to see the * Minor.* He could laugh 
heartily at Mother Cole ; I could not. He saw in 
her the picture of all who talked about religion. The 
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ridicule on regeneration was hie^h sport to liim — to 
me it was not. I was afraid and asnamed to laugh 
at it. Parental influence thus cleaves to a man ; it 
harasses him — it throws itself continually in his 
way." 

Indeed, we generally see young people who have 
had this influence rightly exercised over them 
during their youth, if they do go astray, through the 
bad examples of loose companions, and riot in waste 
and profligacy for a time, return again penitent and 
spirit-broken, like the prodigal son in the Scriptures. 
And no doubt it was something his parents had, from 
time to time, during his early youth, " dropt in his 
way," that induced him, when adversity overtook 
him, to say — " I will arise, and go to my father, and 
say unto him : ' Father, I have sinned against Heaven, 
and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son ; make me as one of thy hired servants.' 
And he arose, and came to his father. But when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him. And as we further read, his father made great 
rejoicing at his return, exclaiming — "This my son 
was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost and is found." 
The brother, as the parable informs us, " could not 
understand this rejoicing, and was angry" — not, I 
should presume, from any mean jealousy, but simply 
because he could not enter into his father's feelings 
— feelings which none but a parent can rightly ap- 
preciate. I have often said I do not believe that any 
child, however affectionate, can ever properly under- 
stand its duty to a parent until it is itself a parent. 

In the bringing up of children there are two great 
dangers which parents should sedulously guard 
against. Excess of severity is one. Children who 
are treated with excess of severity by their parents 
at first practise cunning and falsehood to avoid chas- 
tisement ; and, when this fails, they proceed to open 
and daring disobedience^ and being hardened in their 
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nature and feelings, become more and more hardened 
by every chastisement they receive ; till, at last, they 
absolutely loathe the very being they ought to 
venerate. I have seen many parent flog a child, in 
a way I should call most unmerciful, for a trifling 
accident, such as breaking a window while at play. 
Is it at all to be wondered at that a child so treated 
would tell such a parent any number of falsehoods 
about any little future accident, to avoid a repetition 
of such unmerited severity ? And this is the foun- 
dation laid of one of the most odious of vices — 
concealment of the truth by every imaginable 
prevarication — ^a vice which I have always considered 
worse than simple lying, because it requires a great 
amount of cunning in devising falsehoods in such 
forms as to appear like truths. 

Excess of severity not only hardens their nature 
and their feelings, but it deadens the faculties of the 
mind — drives out everything in the shape of sympathy 
and compassion for suffering humanity. Parents 
who indulge in excess of severity are generally care- 
less about their children in every proper respect; 
the poor little creatures are often turned over to 
the care of a servant, whose want of experience 
renders her unfit for so important a duty as the 
care of children. Besides, having her household 
duties to perform, they frequently get cuffed about 
merely because they are in her way, and not because 
they have transgressed in any manner ; and thus they 
have to spend their time till they are sent to school ; 
and if it happen to be conducted in so unscientific a 
manner as the one represented in the picture so ably 
drawn and quoted a few pages back, they are not 
likely to be vastly benefited by their home and school 
education. What, alas! can such children know of 

Earental influence, rightly so called? And if they 
ave experienced so little of it in their youth, can 
they be expected to exercise it themselves when it 
becomes their duty ? Hark to Cowper : — 
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" 'Tis granted ; and no plainer truth appears — 
Onr most important are our earliest years ; 
The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 
And through life's labyrinth holds fast the clew 
That Education gives her, false or true." 

"I find in myself," says Mr. Cecil, " another evi- 
dence of the greatness of parental influence. I 
detect myself to this day in laying down maxims in 
my family which I took up at three or four years of 
age, before I could possibly have known the reason 
01 the thing." 

Excess of laxity is another danger. To wink at a 
child's follies, and encourage its waywardness while 
it is very young, generally has the effect of making 
it the parent's scourge in riper years. I do not re- 
member having seen a spoiled, pampered child, grow 
up a wise and estimable man or woman. What saith 
Cowper as to this ? — 

" And without discipline the favoured child, 
Like a neglected forester, runs wild.*' 

Both these dangers maybe avoided. Parents should 
be firm, but merciful and kind — gain the respect and 
love of their children — ^never punish them imtil they 
have satisfied them by reasoning with them, that 
they have done wrong, and adopt any mode of punish- 
ment rather than flogging ; for " a child is not a 
wooden top, that you can make come round, as you 
will, by whipping it."* Nothing, perhaps, has a 
more salutary effect on the mind of a child than 
denying it some favourite pleasure as a punishment 
for wrong doing ; taking pains to convince the child 
of its justness, and satisfying it that if it behaves 
well in future every reasonable wish will be gratified. 
And never to disappoint in such a promise. 

" It is of incalculable importance,*' says Mr. Cecil, 
" to obtain a hold on the conscience. Children have 

* " Punch." 
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a conscience ; and it is not seared, though it is evil. 
Bringing the eternal world into their view— planning 
and acting with that world before us — this gains, at 
length, such a hold on them, that, with all the infidel 
poison which they may afterwards imbibe, there are 
few children who, in their chamber, in the darkness 
of night, in a storm of thunder, will not feel. They 
cannot cheat like other men. Hiey recollect that 
Eternity which stands in their way. It rises up 
before them, like the ghost of Banquo to Macbeth. 
It goads them ; it thunders in their ears. After all, 
they are obliged to compound the matter with con- 
science, if they cannot be prevailed on to return to 
Q-od without delay." He adds, "I must be religious 
one time or other, that is clear ; I cannot get rid of 
this thing. Well ! I wiU begin at such a time. I will 
finish such a scheme, and then." 

It would appear from this latter quotation from 
Mr. Cecil* s "Remarks," that " B/cligion in his view was 
one thing, and life, work, duty, profession, business, 
another thing." A distinguished public writer* says 
— " This obviously tends to the separation of religion 
from duty and work, and ultimately from morality." 
And I say tends, for I am far from thinking that Mr. 
Cecil would not have repudiated such a distinction, 
and have shuddered to think that he had ever sug- 
gested it to any mind. This, however, is one of the 
impressions produced in my mind. That same dis- 
tinguished writer continues : " Whereas, it never can 
be too strongly urged by parents to their chil- 
dren, or too strongly stated in and out of sermons^ 
that a man's work is his religion ; that business, pro- 
fessions, callings, so far as not being incompatible 
with religion, are all a man has to shew his religion 
in and through. If parents and preachers ever 
forget this, and set up religion as a system which is 
to sanctify the wicked world without, we shall have 
sickly religionists, instead of Godly men and women,. 



* In the " Atlas.' 
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and selfisli and dishonest men of business and of 
professions, instead of earnest and single-hearted 
workers." 

Since the above was written, Mr. Black, M.P., in 
his address to the Members of the Scottish Trade 
Protection Society, concluded with the following re- 
marks, which strongly support the views just enunci- 
ated : — " If you wish to test the qualities of a man's 
religion, do not follow him to church, where he must 
put on the garment of pious observation, but visit him 
m his sho^ or counting room, and mark the spirit by 
which he is influenced in his feelings with his fellow 
men. If he regard merely his own interests, and, in 
securing his own, invades the rights of his neighbour, 
it would be small uncharitableness to pronounce that 
man no true follower of Him who said, *As you 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.' Professors of religion sometimes seem to 
think their religion too pure a thing to be brought 
down into the sphere of tnwle, but a man's religion is 
not worthy the name if it be not able to stand the 
ordeal of his business life, if it do not accompany 
him in his daily avocations, and lead him to sacrifice 
his lust of gain whenever it would prompt him to do 
what would injure his fellow man." In further con- 
firmation of the correctness of these views, I will 
quote a passage from the " Ethical Column " of that 
now defunct newspaper, " The Dial," by the Rev. David 
Thomas : — 

" Man is moral. He has a nature which allies him 
to the Invisible, and binds him to a course of action 
because it is right. He is not moral in certain parts 
and functions of his nature merely, but in the entirely 
of his existence, and in all the endless play of his 
energies. Every operation of his faculties, physical 
and mental, has a moral character. He is as truly 
responsible in the field and in the market, at the 
hustings and in the Parliament, in the sphere of toil 
' And in the scenes of recreation, as he is in the quiet 
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breathings of his private deyotions, or the more 
audible utterances oi the temple. What is wrong in 
one phase of his being is wrong in all ; what is wrong 
in one department of action is wrong in the entire 
circle of his activities ; wrong now is wrong for ever. 
The conventional distinctions between the secular 
and the spiritual, the venial and the helinous, though 
useful in a secondary and practical way, may be car- 
ried so far as to be inconsistent with the fact that 
man is moral. Conscience, when she is allowed to 
speak, deals terribly with our pleasant social fictions, 
and asserts that all scenes are hallowed, and that all 
actions are either right or wrong. Verily conscience 
is the true teacher." * 

"The spirit, the opinions, the conversation, the 
manners of the parent, influence the child. What- 
^ver sort of a man the father is," says Mr. Cecil, 
" such, in a great degree, will be the child, unless 
constitution or accident give him another turn. If 
the father is a fantastic man, if he is a genealogist, 
knows nothing but who married such a on(\ and who 
married such a one; if a sensualist, a low wretch, 
his children will usually catch these tastes. If he i« 
a literary man, his very girls wiU talk learnedly. If 
he is a griping, hard, miserly man, such wiU generally 
be his children. It may happen that the parent's dis- 
position may have no ground to work on in that of the- 
child ; it may happen that the child may be driven 
into disgust ; the miser, for instance, often implants 
disgust, and his son becomes a spendthrift." 

" Besides, parent's influence must be great, because 
God has said that it shall be so. The parent is not 
to stand reasoning and calculating ; G-od has said 
that his character shall have influence." 

"And this appointment of Providence becomes 
often the punisbment of a wicked man — such a man 
IB a complete selfist" " I am," says Mr. Cecil, 
" weary of hearing such men talk about their * family' 
and their * family ' — they must provide tor their 
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family. Their family has no place in their real re- 

§ard. They push for themselves. But Q-od says, 
To ! you think your children shall be so and so ; but 
they shall be rods for your own backs. They shall 
be your curse. They shall rise up against you." 
The most common of all human complaints is parents 
groaning under the vices of their children. And 
this is but too generally the effect of parental in- 
fluence of a wrong and misleading tendency ; or of 
the influence of those of a like nature, under whom 
they have been placed to learn a trade or profession. 

And here it is necessary to glance at another 
period when parental influence has to be exercised 
with great caution by such parents as have children 
to apprentice. It is but too sad a fact, that many 
who take apprentices are actuated chiefly by a desire 
for the premium of apprenticeship, and, that spent, 
would gladly get rid of the apprentice. 

If a parent, in selecting a place for his child, should 
hear that the proposed master is a member of this or 
of that churcn, it would be well for him to heed it 
not, " but visit him," as Mr. Black says, " in his shop 
or counting room, and mark the spirit by which he is 
influenced in his dealings with his fellow men." 
Ascertain whether he is an upright, moral, con- 
sistent man ; and if so, trouble not as to the form 
in which he may choose to worship his Q-od. But, if 
such precautions be not exercised, the youth may be 
placed for five or seven years with a totally opposite 
character — with a man who is to be his apprentice's 
pattern, and who may, as the author of " The Suc- 
cessful Merchant" says, " teach him to coquette with 
truth, to tarnish honour, to be an adroit money* 
catcher at all hazards, to make integrity a convenience 
and gain a necessary, to invent quirks to mask unfair 
doings. The man that was to be his pattern be- 
comes his tempter; the years of his youth, which 
were to fortify the principles imbibed in his child- 
hood, sap and undermine them; and his training. 
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which was to strengthen him against the temptations 
of life, has been one perpetual education to deceit 
and sin." 

"Ah! ye faithless masters," he continues, "who 
mislead and undo the youth committed to you by 
honest parents, your repentance had need be swift — 
it had need be bitter ; for one human life blighted 
is a vast and woful evil — an evil whereupon the great 
Pather of the young soul you have injured looks down 
with a displeasure as deep as it is holy." 

" Alas ! for that man by whose malign or negligent 
guardianship the sons of worthy fathers are formed 
into worthless men ! But joy, and honour, and blessing 
be upon the head of him who, walking before his 
house in a perfect way, invests all uprightness with 
an authority and an attraction which invite young 
affections; who removes everything that could en- 
feeble the hold of truth and righteousness on the 
heart ; whoever represents integrity, and not finesse, 
as the way to prosperity ; who endeavours to shed 
upon apprenticeship the feeling of home ; who, by 
sacred Sabbath rest, by winning Sabbath comfort, by 
constant example of devout habits, and by an occasional 
word of warm, friendly, fatherly heartening to- 
wards piety, succeeds in leading the youth under his 
€are to the knowledge of Q-od, and in sending him 
forth to pursue his calling a good and happy 
man." 

" Many a successful and faithful, tradesman, in 
reviewing the mercies of his life, has ever to pause 
with special gratitude when he comes to the moment 
that placed his training in the hands of a wise and 
worthy master. Many such masters there are, upon 
whose head and upon whose children meet the bless- 
ings of a whole family of former apprentices, who 
are now in their turn imparting the good they re- 
ceived. O, that such masters were a thousand times 
more in number than they are !" 

In conclusion — " After all, in some cases, perhaps, 
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everything seems to liAve been done and exhibited by 
the good parent in vain. Yet, ' be casts his bread 
upon the waters and perhaps, after he has been in 
his grave for twenty years, his son may remember 
what his father told him. 
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" Our most important are our earliest years ; 
The Mind impressible and soft, mth ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 
And through life's labyrinth holds fast the clue 
That education gives her, false or true." 

Cowper's Progress of Error." 

It is observed by Mr. Horace Mann, in his Educa- 
tional Report, that " Popular Education may be said 
to be almost entirely the creation of the present 
century. 

" The records which describe society as recently as 
fifty years ago bear testimony to a fitate of ignorance 
and immorality so dense and general, that if any 
member of the present generation could be suddenly 
transported to that earlier period, he would probably 
be scarcely able, notwithstanding many abiding land- 
marks, to believe himself in England, and would 
certainly regard the change wbich half a century has 
witnessed in the manners of the people as but little 
short of the miraculous." 

This is a startling declaration; but it must be 
borne in mind that it is one by a high authority, — by 
a gentleman who has had a more extensive opportunity 
of gathering facts to bear out his statements than 
perhaps any other individual in the country. It 
must also be borne in mind that the first Sunday 
school of which we have any record was established 
in 1781 by Mr. Eaikes, of Gloucester. He was a 
man of a kind and benevolent heart : and, when he 
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saw groups of children gambling and swearing about 
the streets of Gloucester, on Sundays as well as 
week-days, he determined to do aU in his power to 
snatch from their perilous position these unfortunate 
outcasts of society, by gathering them together, and 
giving them such instructions as should tend to 
eradicate their evil propensities, which he was satisfied 
had their origin in neglect — and by kindness and 
attention to direct their steps into the paths of virtue 
— those paths which we are so emphatically assured 
are " the paths that lead to peace.'* 

The work which this benevolent-hearted man so 
humbly originated rapidly advanced. Eeligious bodies 
heartily embraced the plan ; and the present century 
has seen the system so extended that scarcely any 
regular place o^ worship now existing is without it& 
Sunday school. And oh ! is it not most cheering to 
contemplate the happy results of this small but 
benevolent beginning? for it is a fact beyond any 
questioning that, at the taking of the census in 1851, 
there were no fewer attending the various Sunday 
schools in this country than 2,400,000 children, 
superintended by 318,000 teachers. 

From this it will be seen how vast an influence 
must necessarily be exercised by Sunday school in- 
struction on the minds of the English people. 

"The simple fact that, 318,000 persons, mostly 
young, are obliged, in order to discharge their volun- 
tary duties, to acquire, by careful study, aided, as they 
often are, by the instructions of the superintendent of 
the school at week-day evening meetings, an intelli- 
gent acquaintance with the Scriptures^ is of no slight 
value." Doubtless much of the instruction given is 
comparatively ineffectual, many teachers being at 
first inadequate to their position ; but, advancement 
is continually being made — the various improvements 
introduced into Day school teaching being carried 
into Sunday schools. But even now, perhaps, the 
actual residts of Sunday school instruction are but 
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ill-2^preciated f sliill we must be satisfied that m 
astonishiiig improvement has taken place within the 
last half century in the manners of the people, by 
their increased attachment to the cause of order and 
sobriety, which must be apparent to even the most 
superfieial observer; and the share which Sundary 
schools have taken in effecting this desirable result i& 
probably greater than is generally recognized ; for the 
eonstant action on the minds of the youthful popula- 
tion, of more than a quarter of a million of religioua 
teachers — ^not removed, in general, by age or sex from 
sympathy with their companions — each, too, havings 
such a Umited number of scholars as to make the 
influence direct and personal, must needs be working 
Golently a great result. Nor does this extensive 
influence result exclusively from the mere instruction 
given. The position and character of the teachers — 
their being general members of the middle class of 
Bodety — ^their disinterested and gratuitous exertions,, 
are often made in such a spirit of kindly solicitude 
as to insure a growing attachment in their pupils 
towards them. Many anecdotes might be related in 
support of this. I have selected one which I will 
here relate. A Sunday school teacher in the metra»- 
polis, on his way to the school was suddenly, in 
consequence of an accident, obliged to seek surgical 
assistance in one of the hospitals, and when the young 
people found he was absent beyond the usual hour, 
and learned the cause of his absence, and where he 
was, proceeded thither vnth their Bibles — formed a 
class round his bed, and went through their usual 
lessons, and every Sunday, while he continued there, 
these youths continued to form a class round his bed,, 
and received, to the astonishment of the other patients 
in the ward, their usual scriptural instructions from,. 
Burely I may venture to say, their much beloved 
teacher. 

The same awakened sense of responsibility which 
produced the Sunday schools soon after gave a mightjr 
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impulse to daily education. In 1796, the youthful 
Quaker, Joseph Lancaster, began in his father's house 
in Southward to instruct the children of the poor. 
He is said to have assumed towards his scholars more 
the character of a guardian than of a master, in fact, 
he made them feel that he regarded them as fellow 
beings — ^he remitted to the children even the scanty 
pittance charged, and often furnished to the more 
destitute children their daily food. In consequence of 
his kindness, his scholars multiplied with great rapidity, 
so much so, that they numbered ninety before he was 
eighteen years old, and afterwards, to use his own 
words, " came pouring in upon me like flocks of sheep," 
so that in two years, in 1798, th^ reach the enormous 
number of a thousand pupils. Here is a magnificent 
proof of the extensive good that emanates from small 
beginnings. This mighty increase in his humble and 
hitherto neglected scholars must have been, and 
indeed was, a great perplexity to this benevolent 
youth, but his perplexity serves in a remarkable 
manner to prove the truth of the old but excellent 
adage that "necessity is the mother of invention," 
as from the perplexity of this youth, in consequence 
of the enormous increase of his pupils, dates the 
origin of the most approved system of Popular Edu- 
cation. He, according to his friends, invented (or 
according to his enemies derived from Dr. Bell) the 
plan of teaching younger children by the elder. This, 
the monitorial plan, attracted much attention ; its sim- 
plicity and economy procured for it extensive favour. 

Lancaster then lectured through the land with great 
success, obtained the patronage of Royalty, esta- 
blished schools, and raised considerable funds. 

It is to be lamented that one so highly qualified to 
be a teacher of the rising generation should have 
lacked one essential to permanent success ; but so it 
was. Poor Lancaster lacked worldly prudence, and 
the consequence was, that he became embarrassed, and 
was tossed about through various troubles — ^passing 
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from prosperity to a prison, from a prison to pros- 

Eerity — and then again to adversity, until 1818, when 
e departed for America, where, after twenty years 
of suffering, his life was terminated by an accident 
in 1838, in the streets of New York. 

Ten years, however, before he quitted England, the 
development of his plans was committed to other 
hands, the result of which was the foundation in 1808 
of " The Broyal Lancasterian Institution for promoting 
the Education of the Poor," since called " The British 
and Foreign School Society." In 1796, Dr. Bell, who 
had been Superintendent of the Military Orphan 
School at Madras, returned to England, and urged 
the adoption of his system — the monitory, and 
was eminently successful; and, being unlike poor 
Lancaster, being possessed of worldly prudence, 
amassed the large fortune of £120,000, which he 
bequeathed principally to the educational institu- 
tions of his native country, thus giving a lasting 
impetus to the progress of the education of the poor. 

'No peculiar tenets were inculcated in the Lancas- 
terian School, the Bible without comment being 
the only religious school book. The distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of England being thus un- 
represented, a scheme was organized according to 
the new method, exclusively for the Church schools. 
This led to the establishment, iu 1811, of the 
"National Society for promoting the education of 
the poor in the principles of the Established Church," 
and by the addition of this society, the means of ex- 
tending the education of the poor was of course 
greatly increased. The work oi education now ad- 
vanced rapidly, and its advance was greatly aided by 
Lord Brougham, who was very zealous for popular 
enlightenment ; and, as a great proof of the advance 
made, it may be here stated, that the population be- 
tween 1818 and 1833 had increased by nearly twenty- 
four per cent, while during the aame interval the 
number of day scholars had increased by eighty per 
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<;ent, and that of Sunday schools bj two hundred and 
twenty-five per cent. 

The worK of popular education had, up to this 
period, been confined to private liberality, incited by 
religious zeal; but now G-overmnent proffered ite 
4wsistance in the labour, and contributed till 1839 an 
annual grant of £20,000, w.hich has since been from 
time to time increased considerably ; and it is a fact 
of considerable consequence that, as the work of 
education has proceeded, a solicitude about the effi- 
ciency of teachers has been most unquestionably 
evinced, and this is a step in the right direction, for 
the efficiency of a school depends more upon 
the efficiency of the teacher than upon any other 
circumstance. Training schools for teachers have 
sprung up one after another, and thousands of effi- 
cient teachers have emerged from them, and been 
spread about the country to teach and train up the 
<5hildren of the poor on the most approved system of 
popular education. 

The Bagged schools, which are of more modern 
origin, now form a very important part of the educa- 
tional provision, reacniag as they do those very 
classes of our population, whose repeated criminalities 
and, gross vice provoke the loud demand now heard 
for further education. In 1844, there were sixteen 
Bagged schools, having 2000 children, and 200 (all 
voluntary) teachers. In that year, the "Bagged 
School frnion" was established, and in 1653 there 
appear to have been in London alone upwards of 116 
schools, and 27,676 scholars — ^221 paid, and 1787 
voluntary teachers. In other parts of the country 
there are returned nine of these schools supported 
by particular religious orders — namely, five by the 
Church of England (containing 800 scholars), three 
by the Independents (containing 430 scholars), and 
one by the Baptists (containing 76 scholars). 

The primary object of the Bagged schools is to 
convert those children who have become incipient 
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criminals to Cbristianity — ^in fine, to take those poor 
ehildren wlio have either been wholly neglected or 
strained to go in the woaj they should not, and to train 
jthem to go in the way they should, so that when thej 
become older, they may become useful members of 
society, instead of being the terror and abhorrence of 
their fellow men. 

On Sundays, these schools are, most of them, Sun- 
day schools ; but it is seen that mere instruction is 
not likely to be efficient if the temporal condition of 
the scholars remain unalleviated, and the formidable 
obstacles to moral influence which utter destitution 
loffers are not removed. Accordingly all Bagged 
schools, in a greater or less degree, attempt a double 
object, — ^to cultivate the minds and hearts of vagrant 
children, and to raise their physical and social state. 
In many schools the Scottish plan of feeding the 
•children is adopted, and in some a limited number 
are both fed and lodged. The next thing is to fit 
these children to obtain an honest and industrious 
livelihood; and, with this view much attention is 
bestowed upon industrial training. Between forty 
and fifty schools in London have industrial classes, 
either daily or on certain evenings, attended by 2000 
scholars. Efforts are next put forth to get them 
suitable employment, and with this intention has 
been founded, under the auspices of the Bagged 
School Union, the " Shoe-black Society," which gave 
employment, according to the last authentic return, 
to thirty-seven boys, whose average weekly eamiags 
•each were seven shillings and eleven-pence ; some 
girls were also employed as " steppers,'* that is to 
sweep and clean door steps, at a penny each ; at this 
work they earned four-pence a day. 

The Shoe-blacks are selected from the various 
schools. They consist of the most meritorious lads 
of from thirteen to sixteen years of age. The money 
received by the boys is paid by them to the Society, 
and thus appropriated: out of the seven shillings 
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and eleven-pence the lad gets four shillings and 
eight-pence for himself at once; one shilling and 
eight-pence goes towards his expenses, and one 
shilling and seven-pence is placed to his credit in a 
Savings' Bank — thus is he taught that most essential 
knowledge, self reliance, and its necessary accompani- 
ment, providence for the future. 

Finally, the best behaved and most industrious 
are assisted to emigrate, if their election be to do so ; 
as many as three hundred and seventy have been 
thus aided since the formation of the " Bagged School 
CJnion." 

Notwithstanding the mighty progress that has been 
made in the education of the poor, there is indeed a 
much too numerous body of destitute children who, 
having lost their parents, or having been cast by 
them adrift, are perpetually prowling about large 
towns sustaining a miserable precarious subsistence 
by vagrancy or crime, and sometimes by both united. 
On beholding these poor children, for whom there 
seems but little chance of education unless the place 
of parents be supplied by others, and some special 
measures undertaisen with peculiar relation to their 
indigent and dangerous condition, one is almost in- 
duced to exclaim, " what a pity these unfortunate 
creatures ever were bom!*' But this would be 
wrong ; it would at least be questioning the wisdom 
of the God who gave them being ; for, out of this 
unfortunate and neglected class, if through the spirit 
of benevolence they are rightly taught and rightly 
trained, may rise up, not only many useful members 
of society and good citizens, but many an ornament 
to the land of his birth. And with this view Re- 
formatory schools are therefore now with much zeal 



take towards all youthful criminals and vagrants 
the paternal duty of providing them with wholesome 
education. With respect to actually convicted juvenile 
offender s, it is thought that the restraints of mental 




Government is urged to under- 
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and moral discipline, while evidently more adapted 
than the prison system to improve the character, 
would even be more efficacious as a punishment, 



haps more irksome as a task, and yet devoid of all 
those incidents of physical infliction and untamed 
endurance which, to the youthful criminal's depraved 
imagination, give to unconquerable steadfastness in 
crime the semblance of heroic virtue. But as to save 
such children from becoming criminals, from neglect 
and destitution, is better than to resets them when 
fallen, the proposal comprehends the education also 
of such tmconvicted children as, being parentless, 
have naturally no protectors but the public ; and is 
it not the duty of the public to promote by every 
means at their command the enlightenment, the use- 
fulness, and the comfort of these unfortunate de- 
pendants on their humanity as well for their ovm 
security and happiness, as for the good of these 
neglected ones? 

"It is better, in every way," says the Dean of Salis- 
bury, " both for the individual himself and for society 
at large, that we should send the youthful offender 
to a school where he may be reformed, rather than a 
prison, where there is a moral certainty that he will 
be corrupted, if not altogether ruined." This every 
one will admit ; nothing can be worse than the sys- 
tem we have been acting upon. A youth, nay, in 
many instances, a mere boy, is taken up for some petty 
offence, and committed to gaol ; while there, he is con- 
taminated by the vicious example and association of 
the vilest and most debased companions ; at length 
he regains his liberty, — but what is he to do? a 
prison mark is upon him, he is unable to procure 
employment, he is driven again to the commission of 
crime, and is again committed to gaol ; and so he 
goes on, at every re-committal becoming more har- 
dened and more debased. 

This system is at once inefficient and costly, it is 
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enormously expensive to the country, and it fails to 
effect the ref onnation of the offend, and to afford 
protection to society. It is a system, too, directly at 
variance with that wise and humane maxim of 
criminal jurisprudence, " that we ought to adopt a 
differeiit mode of treatment towards our juvenile 
criminals from that which we adopt in reference to 
adults." 

This is a maxim which has been carried into 
practice in many countries. In France it is an es- 
tablished principle that any young person who is 
chargeable with a punishable offence shall be ac- 
quitted if it can be shewn that he has acted " without 
discernment," that is, without fully understanding 
the nature of the criminal act he has committed. 

But though acquitted, he is not turned loose upon 
the world with a tainted character, to prey upon 
society. No, he is either assigned to the custody of 
his parents or friends, if they are such as to be fit to 
have charge of him, or he is handed over to a Reform- 
atory school, or a "Home College," as it is there 
sometimes called. There he is instructed in a course 
of salutary discipline. Now, in this country we have 
recently taken a step in the right direction. An Act 
was passed in the Session of 1854, and amended in 
the subsequent Session, which empowers magistrates 
to commit any juvenile offender under sixteen years 
to a Eef ormatory school which shall be certified by 
G-overnment, and moreover to charge upon his parent 
or step-parent, if he be in a condition to meet the 
charge, a portion of the cost of maintenance. Thus, 
then, for the first time, has our legislature sanctioned 
the important principle that a parent is responsible 
for the moral conduct of his child up to a certain 
age. The very idea of a Eeformatory school in- 
volves the admission that reformation is practicable. 
Now we all know how difficult, not to say impossible 
it is, by human means, to reform the hardened adult 
-criminal. Instances doubtless there are where sincere 
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and lasting contrition and reformation, by the grace 
of God, has been effected, but these are rare excep- 
tions, not the general rule. 

In the vast majority of cases, the reformation is 
only transitory and superficial, seldom lasting beyond 
the prison cells or chapeL But with the juvenile 
offender the case is different. He has not had his 
conscience seared by a long career of crime, and it is 
therefore comparatively easy to bring about a moral 
change in his character, and transform him into a 
respectable and useful member of society. But how 
is tiiis to be done ? why, by means of Reformatory 
schools. It is not by coercion, but by the great law 
of human kindness that we are to work, and all the 
success that has been achieved, the marvellous trans- 
formations we have heard of, yea, and known of, are 
due to the observance of this principle, while all the 
failures we witness are directly traceable to its 
neglect. But let us not mistake ; the law of kindness 
must be exercised with judgment and discretion, and 
must not degenerate into weak and foolish indulgence. 
In all the best conducted institutions of this kind, 
where the law of kindness is the dominant principle, 
the strictest observance of duty is enforced, and 
every violation of it is punished with severity. But 
the punishment has nothing of a vindictive character 
about it. The subject of it is made to see that it is 
merited, and that its infliction gives pain to him 
whose duty it is to administer it. It is an established 
principle that unless you can get the will of the 
culprit, and thus secure his co-operation in the work, 
all nope of reformation will be in vain. 

But, after all, the great object is to arrest the pro- 
gress of crime ; we must therefore strive to cut off 
the evil at its source. We must endeavour to get 
hold of the children belonging to those classes in 
which crime is more commonly engendered, and give 
them such an education as shall fit them to earn 
their livelihood in an honest way. This has been 
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practised for many years in Scotland. Eourteen 
years ago it was first tried at Aberdeen, and with 
such happy results that the plan was soon afterwards 
adopted in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other large 
towns, and in every case with success ; to the almost 
entire extinction o£ juvenile crime. According to 



found begging in the streets, or known to obtain their 
living by £shonest means, are taken up by the police 
and put into an Industrial school, where they are fed, 
instructed, and trained in labour. The cost per head 
is about five pounds a year. Now compare this with 
the enormous expense of apprehending, convicting, 
and punishing these young offenders, if they had been 
left at large, and we shaU see how much better it is, 
even on the low grounds of economy, to .reform than 
to punish. 

Speaking of the education of the masses, that very 
learned writer Dr. Mullinger says, " It becomes one 
of the most important subjects of legislative con- 
sideration and private interest. The mode in which 
it is to be promoted, and the means by wiiich its ends 
may be obtained, constitute the great, the insur- 
mountable difficulties that impede the progress of 
this desirable diffusion of knowledge. Many are the 
circumstances that oppose its healthy action. The 
most admirable theories will fall short in their specu- 
lative powers, if the soil to be cultivated is not fit to 
receive the necessary improvement. An arid and un- 
productive waste must be irrigated and fed to become 
productive, and a starving population is not more 
susceptible of culture than a rocky surface or downs 
of sand. Therefore will education be impracticable if 
you cannot find means to feed the young plant. 

" In the rural districts it will be equally difficult to 
enforce a normal education. The children of the 
poor labourer are called upon to contribute their 
numble mite to the domestic stock ; and while their 
parents cultivate the land, their tiny efforts are de- 
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manded to fulfil the humble offices of weeding fields, 
keeping off birds, and many other trifling employ- 
ments tliat earn a scanty, but a necessary pittance. 
Education of the poorer classes can only be obtained 
by penal enactments, which would compel parents to 
send their children to school, or hy pectmiary sacri" 
fices on the 'part of the wealthy, which would combine 
the food of the body with the nutriment of the mind. 

" The end of all good Education and wise govern- 
ment should be the welfare of the greatest number. 
This can never be obtained until the few independent 
members of the community make sacrifices to pro- 
mote the prosperity of their less fortunate brethren. 
This, moreover, can only be done by uniting private 
interests with general interests, diffusing the means 
of living and promoting intellectual improvement. 

" By a system of tuition, the teachers of the poor 
would be taught their duties. Every day's observa- 
tion shews that ignorance is the source of many of 
the most criminal and vicious propensities, in which 
the imperfection of mankind is rendered more ob- 
noxious than it otherwise might prove." 

Gigantic steps have, however, lately been, and still 
are being taken towards the elevation of that section 
of the population which hitherto has managed to 
escape all influence of a moral tendency. 

The education of the rest can probably, at least for 
the present, be accomplished only by enlisting parents' 
sympathies and efforts in its favour — and it is 
surely the duty of each and every one of us to use 
our influence, however small that influence may be, to 
further so desirable an object. 

POSTSCEIPT, MAT, 1877. 

It is not in my power fully to describe the joy and 
satisfaction it has given me, as doubtless hundreds of 
others, to watch the great efforts which have been 
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continued from year to year since this was written, 
by the Legislature and otherwise, to raise up every 
one of the rising generation we can "to higher 
thought — ^to a more brave-hearted faith in G-od.'* 
We trust that the School Boards and other educa- 
tional institutions will find still better results ob- 
tained from year to year ; and that a kinder mode 
of enlisting the sympathies of parents in their 
favour than that of summoning and fining them 
when the children do not attend, whether able or 
not to pay such fines out of their scanty incomes, 
may be adopted, as it is rather against human 
nature to part with money under such compulsory 
circumstances. Many men and women, too, may be 
led who will not be driven. 

It appears, that there have been up to April, 1877, 
no less than 1790 School Boards elected in England 
and Wales, and that 2,744,300 children were under 
tuition in School Board and assisted Schools in 
August, 1876, the date of the last official report, 
The Schools are spreading in all directions, so that, 
blessed by Divine Providence, as doubtless they will 
be where properly conducted, they must ultimately 
prove a great national benefit. 




LECTDEE m. 

IS IT WELL FOR WORKING MEN 
TO HAVE SPEOLAIi TDIE TO 
THINK ? 
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ElCHABD DE BuBT, who was Bisllop of Durham, said, 
"The desirable treasure of wisdom and knowledge 
which all men covet from the impulse of nature, in- 
finitely surpasses all the riches of the world ; in com- 
parison with which precious stones are vile, in the 
splendour of which the sun and moon grow dim to 
the sight, in the admirable sweetness of which honey 
and . manna are bitter to the taste. The value of 
wisdom decreaseth not with time, it hath an ever 
flourishing virtue that cleanseth its possession from 
every venom. O ! celestial gift of Divine liberality, 
descending from the Father of light to raise up the 
rational soul to heaven ! Thou art the celestial 
alimony of intellect, of which whosoever eateth shall 
yet hunger, and whoso drinketh shall yet thirst ! a 
harmony rejoicing the soul of the sorrowful, and 
never in any way discomposing the hearer. Thou art 
the moderator and the rule of morals, operating ac- 
cording to, which none will err. By thee Kings 
reign, and lawgivers decree justly. Through thee, 
the rusticity of nature being cast off, wits and tongues 
being polished, and the thorns of vice utterly eradi- 
cated, the summit of honour is reached, and they 
become fathers of their country, and companions of 
princes, who, without thee, might have forged their 
lances into spades and ploughshares, or perhaps have 
fed swine with the prodigal son." 

" Is it well for working men to have special time 
to think?" is the title under which my Lecture is 
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announced. I am, o£ course, about to endeavour to^ 
shew that " it is well for the working man to have 
time to think;" and, I would remind him in the 
words of Homer, 



Gkxl made thee perfect, not immutable, 
And good he made thee ; but to persevere 
He left it in thy power ; ordained thy will 
By nature free, not over-rul'd by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity." 



I will proceed with an extract from a lecture 
delivered at Exeter Hall, by John Miller, Esq., 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Edin- 
burgh, because I uiink it a most appropriate 
introduction to my discourse. " Now for the brain," 
says he, " how do you rest that ? by absolute repose ? 
No, the wearied brain would sleep, but the sleepless 
mind will not let it. ' I sleep, but my heart waketh.' 
A harp is stirred to give forth mighty strains by 
the hand of a strong and skilful player ; and that 
same harp, left in the deserted hall, is moved, too, by 
the night wind to soft and gentle sounds of sweetest 
harmony. Even so it is with this many-stringed in- 
strument of thought. The strong will of man is 
sleeping and silent ; but the soul is waking up, ever 
and anon, its else idle chords, in strange and fitful 
ways, not yet dreamt of in our philosophy. Sleep is 
the nearest approach to absolute repose of the brain, 
and let it have eight hours of that, or at least the 
offer of them. The main refreshment of the brain, 
however, is not by absolute repose, but by alternate 
action; by shifting its work, *from grave to gay, 
ixom lively to severe.' A man standing on one leg 
by instinct shifts to the other. The brain, tired of 
thinking on one leg, thinks and rests itself by think- 
ing on the other." But working men must have 
time to think. People say, what business have they 
with thought other than of their work ? or if they 
want to think otherwise, let them do it as they are 
working. The tailor, for example, has a quiet voca- 
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tion, and he may think as he pleases. Let him trj ; 
let him work out a problem in Euclid, or a social 
problem — ^much more difficult — (and tailors are oitea 
great politicians), ten to one his stitches all go wrongs 
he sews on the buttons on the wrong places, and in 
the wrong way, and spoils the cloth he else would 
have fashionea into a goodly garment. The proba- 
bility would be that it would be something like old 
Mr. Wiggle's first trial of his sewing machine, when 
he found it threw out buttons on his trousers in & 
very indiscriminate manner, giving them the appear- 
ance of a spotted pair. 

A gentleman was on one occasion travelling from 
London to Edinburgh, and a respectable looking 
woman, who had just stepped into the same carriage 
with himself, begun to mumble in an extraordinary 
way: — ^listenin^ he made out the words "big-box, 
little-box, band-box, bundle ; — big-box, little-box, 
band-box, bundle." Thi& was repeated rapidly and 
continuously. He could not understand it at all, 
and he thought the woman must be mad. However, 
he ventured, when once she paused to take breath, 
to ask her meaning of these vain repetitions ; she said, 
" My mistress is a very particular lady ; the last time 
we went down to Scotland, we lost half the luggage. 
I have the sole charge of it this trip ; we have put it 
into small compass, and I am responsible, so I must 
be sure to take care of it." "Big-box, little-box, 
band-box, bundle ; " and ofE she went again at score. 
The gentleman considerately took out a pencil, wrote 
down in good legible letters, "Big-box, little-box, 
band-box, bundle," and presented the paper to his 
fellow-traveller. She was very much obliged to him, 
and then stopped her muttenng. But, suppose that 
he had not done this kind act towards her, and, so 
long as exhausted nature would bear her up, she had 
gone on, during the whole journey. " Big-Box, little* 
box, band-box, bundle," — how much valuable thought 
would she have accumulated at the end? not one 
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farthing's worth; not the value of a straw. And 
there is many a young man who is occupied all day 
long much in that way — the draper's assistant, for 
example : — " Five shillings, ma'am ; no, ma'am, two- 
and-six, warranted to wash ma'am ; Beautiful colours, 
ma'am ; Yes, ma'am. Not at all, ma'am ; If you please 
ma'am. Only five-and-four ; Anything else, ma'am." 
Thus occupied in almost unmeaning phrase, all the 
lire-long day, his store of thought in the end is not 
much weightier than that of the poor waiting woman. 
He wants special time to think ! 

But some may say, " Why give working people 
special time to think?" "what good use can they 
make of it ? " Let us see what they have done. Take 
general literature. Look at Daniel Defoe, the author 
of " Robinson Crusoe," one of the greatest masters of 
prose fiction that ever lived ; he began life as a hosier, 
and was almost wholly self-taught. William Cobbett, 
the greatest master of racy Saxon English, was in 
early life a farmer's boy, and afterwards a common 
soldier. Isaac Watson, the pleasing biographer, was 
a linen-draper. Then in science. Thomas Simpson, 
the distinguished mathematician, wrought for the 
greatest part of his life as a weaver. Captain Cook, 
one of the most scientific of English sailors, and a 
very pleasing writer, was wholly self-taught. His 
father, a poor peasant, learned to read when turned 
seventy, in order that he might be able to peruse his 
son's voyages. Arkwright, subsequently Sir Eichard, 
the inventor of the cotton-spinning machine, was a 
poor man, and commenced life as a barber. James 
Brindley, the author of canal navigation in England, 
the first that tunnelled great hills, and brought ships 
Across navigable rivers, was a mill-wright. Herschell, 
subsequently Sir William, originally in a Hanoverian 
regiment as a musician, became a skilful -optician, 
and a great astronomer ; to him Campbell refers in a 
well-known line — 

Gave to the lyre of heaven another string." 
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Then for the fine arts Chantrey was a milk-and- 
butter boy, and his first modellings were in softer 
material than marble. Sir Thomas Lawrence was 
the son of an innkeeper, and wholly self-taught. 
John Opie was found by Dr. Walcot working in a 
saw-pit. William Hogarth, the greatest master of 
character that ever developed his ideas by means of 
the pencil, served his apprenticeship to an engraving 
silversmith, and commenced his professional career by 
engraving coats of arms and shop bills. Then in 
poetry, &ifPord, the first editor ot the " Quarterly," 
began life as a poor sailor-boy, and afterwards served 
an apprenticeship to a shoemaker. Bloomfield (par- 
don me for calling him the English Burns) wrote his 
best poem, " The Farmer's Boy," whilst he, too, 
worked in a garret as a shoemaker ; " Ben Jonson," 
says Fuller, in his English Worthies, " worked for 
some time as a bricklayer and mason. He helped in 
the building of the new structure of Lincoln's Inn, 
when, having a trowel in his hand, he had a book in 
his pocket." Shakespeare was a poor man's son ; his 
father could not write his name, and his cross or 
mark still exists in the records of Stratford-on-Avon 
to attest the fact. The poet's own education seems 
to have been very limited, and tradition describes him 
as having lived for a time by very humble employ- 
ments. Then turn we to theology, the highest range 
of all. The two Milners, Dr. Isaac (Dean of Car- 
lisle) and his brother Joseph (author of the well- 
known " History of the Church"), began life as 
weavers. Dr. Prideaux, author of the " Connection," 
and Bishop of Worcester, got his education by enter- 
ing Oxford as a kitchen-boy. John Bunyan, the 
greatest master of allegory, and author of the second 
best book in all the world, was a self-taught tinker. 
These be some of England's working men who thought, 
and thought to some purpose. These be some of 
your hosiers, and linen-drapers, and mill-wrights, and 
masons, and sawyers, and shoemakers, and weavers, 
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and barbers, and tinkers. Is England proud of tbem ? 
Well may sbe be. Does sbe want more of them P 
she needs them all. Then give her working men 
special time to think; give it tor the man's sake, grve 
it for the master's sake, give it for the nation's sake, 
— ^give it for God's sake. 

The study of biography is calculated to improve us 
in our religious, social, intellectual, and every-day 
duties of life ; as is so well portrayed in Longfellow's 
beautiful lines — 

" Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sand of time ; 

Footprints, which perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main ; 
Some forlorn or shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, may take heart again." 

It would occupy too much time to give you the 
most brief biographical sketch of each of these men, 
and others such as they ; and, if I attempted it, I 
fear you would vote me a bore, and wish 1 had nesitated 
before doing so ; but it may be found interesting, at 
least I hope it may be so, to give you a biographical 
sketch of a few incidents in the life of some men of 
this stamp, and I will commence with a few remarks 
in reference to that extraordinaiy man William 
Cobbett. At the time he was a common soldier, he 
spent the whole of his pay in buying books, paying 
for books from libraries and so forth, and I remember 
having read a very touching account of his disap- 
pointment in an anticipated treat he had promised 
himself. He had saved a halfpenny out of his pay 
to treat himself with a red herring for breakfast, and 
after having pursued his studies in the barrack-room, 
amidst the cursing, swearing, and thoughtless pas- 
times of his comrades, he retired to rest, first care- 
fully putting his hoarded halfpenny under his pillow 
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for safe custody. In the morning, when he awoke, 
his first thought was about his promised treat of a 
red herring for breakfast, and he groped about for 
his mighty saving, but he could not find it ; after a 
Tigilant search for it without avail, he says " It had 
been stolen, and I sat down and cried like a child !" 
Who would have imagined so trifling a disappoint- 
ment would have so affected so great a mind as 
Cobbett possessed ; particularly if we follow him a 
little in hiB after career. Hear what he says of him- 
self when he was reaping the honours due to his 
•extraordinary assiduity and perseverance. 

" After living within a few hundred yards of West- 
minster Hall, and the Abbey Church, and the Bridge, 
and looking from my own windows into St. Jamee's 
Park, all other buildings and spots appear mean and 
insignificant. I went to day to see the house I 
formerly occupied. " How small it is always thus, 
the words large and small are carried about with us 
in our minds, and we forget real dimensions. The 
idea, such as it was received, remains during our ab- 
sence from the object. " When I returned to 
England in 1800, after an absence from the country 
parts of it for sixteen years, the trees, the hedges, 
•even the parks and woods, seemed so small ! It made 
me laugh to hear little gutters, that I could jump 
over, called rivers ! The Thames was but a * creek ! ' 
But when in about a month after my arrival in 
Xondon, I went to Farnham, the place of my birth, 
what was my surprise ! Everything was become so 
pitifully small ! I had to cross in my post-chaise the 
lon^ and dreary heath of Bagshot. Then at the end 
of it, to mount a hill caUed Hungry Hill, and from 
that hill I know that I should look down into the 
beautiful and fertile vale of Earnham. My heart 
fluttered with impatience, mixed with a sort of fear, 
to see all the scenes of my childhood, for I had 
learned before of the death of my father and mother. 
There is a hill not far from the town, called Crooks- 
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bury Hill, which rises up out of a flat in the form of 
a cone, and is planted with Scotch fir-trees. Here 
I used to take the eggs and young ones of crows and 
This hill was a famous object in the 
neighbourhood. It served as the superlative degree 
of height. Therefore the first object that my eyes 
sought was this hill. I could not believe my eyes ! 
Literally speaking, I for a moment thought the 
famous hill removed, and a little heap put in its 
stead; for I had seen in New Brunswick a single 
rock, or hill of solid rock, ten times as big, and four 
or five times as high ! The post-boy, going down hill, 
and not a bad road, whisked me in a few minutes to 
the Bush Inn, from the garden of which I could see 
the prodigious sandhill, where I had begun my 
gardening works. What a nothing ! But now came 
rushing into my mind all at once my pretty little 
garden, my little blue smock-frock, my little nailed 
shoes, my pretty pigeons, that I used to feed out of 
my hands, the last kind words and tears of my gentle^ 
and tender-hearted, and affectionate mother ! I 
hastened back into the room. If I had looked a 
moment longer I should have dropped." 

Yes, the sight of those familiar spots about home, 
where we had before our absence from the scene 
been accustomed to look upon those we loved, and by 
whom we were loved, seldom fails to cause the 
tenderest chords of the human heart to vibrate. 
Even the warrior, who has regarded the dying and 
the dead on the battle-field with but little or no 
emotion, cannot look on the scenes about home, on 
his return, (particularly, if some of those he left be- 
hind have been removed to the dark, cold grave) 
■with feelings of indifference. It is related of the 
great ISapoleon, that whilst gazing sternly around 
him, when the ground was strewed with thousands of 
dead, the bells of Brientz awoke a merry peal. The 
Emperor paused to listen, his heart was softened, 
memory was busy with the past ; he was no longer- 
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exulting in being the conqueror of Austerlitz, sud- 
denly was forced upon him the recollections of his 
happy schoolboy days at Brientz ; and, dismounting 
from his steed, he seated himself upon the stump of 
a tree, and burst into tears. So it was, you see, with 
Cobbett at the sight of the garden of his home ! He 
goes on to say, — ** "When I came to reflect, what a 
change ! I looked down at my dress. What a change ! 
"What scenes I had gone through ! How altered my 
state ! I had dined the day before at a Secretary of 
State's, in company with Mr. Pitt, and had been 
waited upon by men in gaudy liveries ! I had had no- 
body to assist me in the world ; no teacher of any 
sort ; nobody to shelter me from the consequences 
of bad, and no one to counsel me to good behaviour. 
— I FELT Peoiti)!" yes, and well he might feel 
proud. 

Now let me introduce to your notice another of the 
working men of England who thought, and thought 
to some purpose ; Hugh Miller, the geologist. My 
extracts are from a book, at once scientific and 
amusing, " The Old Red Sandstone." The volume 
is dedicated to Sir Roderick Murchison, and it is 
pleasing to learn from this dedication, that the hard- 
working mason, when prosecuting his researches in 
obscurity and solitude, had encouragement and as- 
sistance from one of such eminent acquirements. 

"It was twenty years last February," says this 
geologist, since I set out a little before sunrise to 
make my first appearance with a life of labour and 
restraint, and I have rarely had a heavier heart than 
on that morning. Cowper tells us that labour, 
though the primeval curse, has been softened info 
mercy ; and 1 think that, even had he not done so, I 
would have found out the fact for myself. I was but 
a thin, loose-jointed boy at the time, fond of the 
pretty intangibilities of romance, and of dreaming 
when broad awake ; and, woeful change ! I was now 
going to work at what Bums has instanced in his 
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' Twa Dogs ' as one of the most disagreeable of all 
employments — ^to work in a quarry. Bating the 
passing uneasiness occasioned by a few gloomy antici- 
pations, the portion of my life which had already 
gone by bad been happy beyond the common lot. I 
had been a wanderer among rocks and woods, a 
reader of curious books when I could get them, a 
gleaner of old traditionary stories; and now I was 
going to exchange all my day-dreams, and all my 
amusements, for the kind of life in which men toil 
every day that they may be enabled to eat, and eat 
every day that they may be enabled to toil ! 

" The quarry in which I wrought lay on the south- 
em shore of a noble bay, or frith rather, with a little 
clear stream on the one side, and a thick fir-wood on 
the other. It had been opened in the old red sand- 
stone of the district, and was overtopped by a high 
bank of diluvial clay, which rose over it in some places 
to the height of nearly thirty feet, and which at this 
time was rent and shivered wherever it presented an 
open front to the weather, by a recent frost. A heap 
of loose fragments, which had fallen from above, 
blocked up the face of the quarry, and my first em- 
ployment was to clear them away. The friction of 
the shovel soon blistered my hands, but the pain was 
by no means very severe, and I wrought hard and 
willingly, that I might see how the huge strata below, 
which presented so firm and unbroken a frontage, 
were to be torn up and removed. Picks, and wedges, 
and levers, were applied by my brother workmen ; and 
simple and rude as I have been accustomed to regard 
these implements, I found I had much to learn in the 
way of using them. They all proved inefficient, 
however, and the workmen had to bore into one of 
the inferior strata, and employ gunpowder. The pro- 
<;es8 was new to me, and I deemed it a highly amusing 
one ; it had the merit, too, of being attended with 
some such degree of danger, as a boating or rock ex- 
cursion, and had thus an interest independent of its 
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novelty. "We had a few capital shots ; the fragments 
flew in every direction, and an immense mass of the 
diluvium came toppling down, bearing with it two 
dead birds, that in a recent storm had crept into one 
of the deeper fissures, to die in the shelter. 

"I felt a new interest in examining them. The 
one was a pretty cock goldfinch, with its hood of ver- 
milion, and its wings inlaid with the gold to which it 
owes its name, as unsoiled and smooth as if it had 
been preserved for a museum. The other, a some- 
what rarer bird, of the woodpecker tribe, was varie- 
gated with light blue and a greyish yellow. I was 
engaged in admiring the poor little thmgs, more dis- 
posed to be sentimental, perhaps, than if I had been 
ten years older, and thinking of the contrast between 
the warmth and jollity of their summer haunts, and 
the cold and darkness of their last retreat, when I 
heard our employer bidding the workmen lay by 
their tools. I looked up and saw the sun sinking be- 
hind the thick fir-wood beside us, and the long dark 
shadows of the trees stretching downwards towards 
the shore. 

" This was no very formidable beginning of the 
course of life I had so much dreaded. To be sure, 
my hands were a little sore, and I felt nearly as much 
fatigue as if I had been climbing among the rocks ; 
but I had wrought and been useful, and had yet en- 
joyed the day fully as much as usual. It was no 
small matter, too, that the evening, converted by a 
rare transmutation into the delicious ' blink of rest,' 
which Bums so truthfully describes, was all my own. 
I was as light of heart next morning as any of my 
brother workmen." 

I could go on extracting from this interesting 
volume with pleasure, but I must be brief, because I 
desire to dip into another equally, if not more, 
interesting ; but I must give you what he says of his 
first year's labour, — it is so encouraging to working 
men. 
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" My first year of labour came to a close, and I 
found that the amount of my happiness had not been 
less than in the last of my boyhood. My knowledge, 
too, had increased in more than the ratio of former 
seasons ; and as I had acquired the skill of at least 
the common mechanic, I had fitted myself for inde- 
pendence. The additional experience of twenty 
years has not shewn me that there is any necessary 
connection between a life of toil and a life of 
wretchedness; and when I have found good men 
anticipating a better and a happier time than either 
the present or the past, the conviction that in every 
period of the world's history the great bulk of man- 
kind must pass their days in labour, has not in the 
least inclined me to scepticism." 

One of the most interesting autobiographical books 
1 think I ever met with, whether considered in a 
physiological or moral point of view, was written by 
Dr. J. Kitto, entitled " The Lost Senses — ^Deafness." 
The author of the "Pictorial Bible/* began life, as 
others we have been considering, as a working boy. 
I will now give an extract from the book entitled 
"The Lost Senses — Deafness." "Any one," says 
the Doctor, " who has spent a considerable time under 
peculiar, or at least undescribed circumstances, must 
have been very unobservant if he has nothing to re- 
late in which the public would be interested. It may 
be, indeed, that such person lies under the same obli- 
gation to the public of describing his own condition, 
as a traveller is under to render his report respecting 
the imexplored countries which he has traversed in 
his pilgrimage. It is under this impression that I 
now write. I am unwilling to quit this world with- 
out leaving behind me some record of a condition of 
which no sufierer has yet rendered an account. 

" I became deaf on my father's birthday, early in 
the vear 1817, when I had lately completed the 
twelfth year of my age. The commencement of this 
condition is too clearly connected with my circum- 
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stances in life to allow me to abstain from troubling 
the reader with some particulars wbich I should have 
been otherwise willing to withhold. 

" My father, at the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
was enabled, by the support of his elder brother, an 
engineer well known in the west of England, to com- 
mence life as a master builder, with advantageous 
prospects. But both the brothers seem to have be- 
longed to that class of men whom prosperity ruins, 
for after some years they became neglectful of their 
business, and were eventually reduced to great distress. 

" At the time I have specified, my father had be- 
come a jobbing mason, of precarious employment, and 
in such circumstances that it had for some time been 
necessary that I should lend my small assistance to 
his labours. This early demand upon my services, 
joined to much previous inability or reluctance to 
stand the cost of my schooling, and to frequent head- 
ache, which kept me much from school, even when in 
nominal attendance, made my education ybtj back- 
ward. I could read well, but was an indifferent 
writer, and worse cipherer, when the day arrived 
which was to alter so materially my condition and 
hopes in life. 

" The circumstances of that day — the last twelve ' 
years of hearing, and the first twenty-eight years of 
deafness — ^haveleft a more distinct impression upon my 
mind than those of any previous, or almost any sub- . 
sequent, day of my life. It was a day to be remem- 
bered. The last day on which any customary labour 
ceases, the last day on which any customary privilege 
is enjoyed, the last day on which we do the things we 
have done daily, are always marked days in the calen- 
dar of life ; how much, therefore, must the mind not 
linger in the memories of a day which was the last 
of many blessed things, and in which one stroke of 
action and suflering, one moment of time, wrought a 
greater change of condition than any sudden loss of 
wealth or honours ever made in the state of man. 
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" On the day in question my father and another 
man, attended by myself, were engaged in new slating 
the roof of a house, the ladder ascending to which 
was fixed in a small court paved with flag-stones. The 
access to this court from the street was by a paved 
passage, through which ran a gutter, whereby waste 
water was conducted from the yard into the street. 

" Three things occupied my mind that day ; one 
was that the town-crier, who occupied part of the 
house in which we lived, had been the previous evening 
revailed upon to entrust me with a book, for which 

had long been worrying him, and with the contents 
of which I was most eager to become acquainted. I 
think it was * Kirby's "Wonderful Magazine ; ' and I 
now dwell the rather upon this circumstance, as, with 
other facts of the same kind, it helps to satisfy me 
that I was already a most voracious reader, and that 
the calamity which befell me did not create in me the 
literary appetite, but only threw me more entirely 
upon the resources which it offered. 

" The other circumstance was, that ray grandmother 
had finished, all but the buttons, a new smock-frock, 
which I had hoped to have assumed that very day, but 
which was faithfully promised for the morrow. As 
this was the first time that I should have worn that 
article of attire, the event was contemplated with 
something of that interest and solicitude with which 
the assumption of the toga virilis may be supposed to 
have been contemplated by the Eoman youth. 

" The last circumstance, and the one perhaps which 
had some effect upon what ensued, was this. In one 
of the apartments of the house in which we were at 
work, a young sailor, of whom I had some knowledge, 
had died after a lingering illness, which had been 
attended with circumstances which the doctors could 
not well understand. It was, therefore, concluded 
that the body should be opened to ascertain the cause 
of death. I knew this was to be done, but not the 
time appointed for the operation. But on passing 
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from the street into the yard, with a load of slates 
which I was to take to the house-top, my attention 
was drawn to a stream of blood, or rather, I suppose, 
bloody water, flowing through the gutter by which 
the passage was traversed. The idea that this was the 
blood of the dead youth, whom I had so lately seen 
alive, and that the doctors were then at work cutting 
him up and groping at his inside, made me shudder, 
and gave, what I should now call, a shock to my nerves, 
although I am very innocent of all knowledge about 
nerves at that time. I cannot but think it was owing 
to this, that I lost much of the presence of mind and 
collectedness so important to me at that moment ; for 
when I had ascended to the top of the ladder, and was 
in the critical act of stepping from it on to the roof, 
I lost my footing, and fell backward, from a height of 
about thirty-five feet, into the paved court below. 

** Of what followed I know nothing ; and as this is 
the record of my own sensations, I can here report 
nothing but that which I myself know. Por one 
moment, indeed, I awoke from that death -like state, 
and then found that my father, attended by a crowd 
of people, was bearing me homeward in his arms ; but 
I had then no recollection of what had happened, and 
at once relapsed into a state of unconsciousness. 

**In this state I remained for a fortnight, as J 
afterwards learned. These days were a blank in my 
life; I could never bring any recollections to bear 
upon them ; and when I awoke one morning to 
consciousness, it was as from a night of sleep. I saw 
that it was at least two hours later than my usual time 
of rising, and marvelled that I had been suffered to 
sleep so late. I attempted to spring up in bed, and 
was astonished to find that I could not even move. 
The. utter prostration of my strength subdued all 
curiosity within me. I experienced no pain, but I felt 
that I was weak ; I saw that I was treated as an 
invalid, and acquiesced in my condition, though some 
time passed, more time than the reader would imagine, 
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before I could piece together my broken recollections 
80 as to comprehend it. 

" I was very slow in learning that my hearing was 
entirely gone. The unusual stillness of all things 
was grateful to me in my utter exhaustion ; and if, in 
this half-awakened state, a thought of the matter 
entered my mind, I ascribed it to the unusual care 
and success of my friends in preserving silence around 
me. I saw them talking to one another, and thought 
that, out of regard to my feeble condition, they spoke 
in whispers, because I heard them not. The truth 
was revealed to me in consequence of my solicitude 
about the book which had so much interested me on 
the day of my fall ; it had, it seems, been reclaimed 
by the good old man who had lent it to me, and who 
doubtless concluded that I should have no more 
need of books in this life. He was wrong ; for there 
has been nothing in this life which I have needed 
more. I asked for this book with much earnestness, 
and was answered by signs I could not comprehend. 

" *Why do you not speak T I cried. * Pray let me 
have the book.' 

" This seemed to create some confusion ; and at 
length some one, more clever than the rest, hit upon 
the happy expedient of writing on a slate that the 
book had been reclaimed by the owner, and that I 
could not in my weak state be allowed to read. 

" * But,' I said in great astonishment, * why do you 
write to me ? why not speak ? speak, speak ? ' 

" Those who stood round the bed exchanged signi- 
ficant looks of concern, and the writer soon displayed 
upon his slate the words, * You are deaf.' * * * * 

" It was some time before I could leave my bed, 
and much longer before I could quit my chamber. 
During this time I had no resource but reading, and 
the long and uninterrupted spell at it which I had 
now went far to fix the habit of my future life. The 
book to which I have repeatedly referred was re- 
borrowed for me, and was read without restraint. I 
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wish this book had been the ' Paradise Lost,' or some 
other great book ; the reader would be better pleased, 
and the dignity of this record would have been muchi 
enhanced. But I still think it was *Kirby's Wonder- 
ful Magazine ; ' and, on second thoughts, I do not 
know but that this was a very proper book for the 
time and the circumstances. The strange facts 
which it recorded were well calculated to draw my 
attention to books as a source of interest, and a 
means of information; and this was precisely the 
sort of feeling proper for drawing me into the habits 
which have enabled me, under all my privations, to 
be of some use in my day and generation. • • • 
" At the period to which my present recollections 
refer, the art of reading was by no means diffused 
among the class in which I then moved, in the same 
degree as at present. Many could read, but the ac- 
quirement was not in the same degree as now ap- 
plied to practical purposes. It was regarded more in 
the light of an occult art, a particular and by no 
means necessary attainment, specially destined for, 
and appropriated to religious uses and Simday occu- 

Sations. Besides, books were then extravagantly 
ear, and those which were sold were in numbers, to 
enable the poor to purchase them by instalments, 
and were dearest of aU. Hence men could not afford 
to procure any merely current or temporary literature, 
but desired to have something substantial and of 
permanent worth for their money, something which 
might form a body of edifying Sunday reading to them- 
selves and to their children. The range of books 
embraced by these considerations was very narrow. 
A folio Family Bible ; Foxe's Book of Martyrs ; Life 
of Christ ; Josephus*s Antiquities of the Jews ; 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress ; Hervey's Meditations ; 
Drelincourt on Death, with Defoe's Preface, contain- 
ing the ghost story of Mrs. Veal ; Baxter's Saints' 
Best ; Watts's World to Come ; etc. 

" Those who launched forth beyond this range into 
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profane literature were for the most part content 
with Bobinson Crusoe ; Pamela; the Arabian Wights* 
Entertainments ; and Henry, Earl of Moreland. 

" This was a selection of books not to be despised ; 
they were all good, and some of them immortal 
works, but the thing was that you could see no other 
books than these. The selection from these books 
varied, and it was rare to see the whole or a great 
part of them together ; but wherever a book was to 
be seen it was sure to be some one of these. Pe- 
riodical literature had not reached even the class of 
tradesmen, in any other shape than that of religion. 
The only periodicals within their reach were of a 
religious kind, being the magazines of their re- 
spective denominations, which were sold at sixpence 
each. Tradesmen, doubtless, read the newspapers^ 
but the use of them (except in public-houses) had 
not descended below their class ; and I can declare 
that I never saw a newspaper, to read, till I was 
nearly twenty years of age, and after I had been, in 
fact, removed out of the position to which these first 
experiences apply. 

" From this account it will appear that my studies, 
founded upon the books to be found under these cir- 
cumstances, could not but be of an essentially re- 
ligious tone. At a later period I fell in with books 
of a different description in the same class, and was 
enabled to satiate myself with controversies on the Five 
Points, and to treasure up the out-of-the-way know- 
ledge to be found in such books as Dupine's * Eccle- 
siastical History.' The day came when I plunged 
into the sea of general literature, and being able to 
get nothing more to my mind, read poems, novels, 
histories, and magazines without end. A day came 
in which any remarkable fact that I met with was 
treasured up in my tenacious mind, as a miser 
treasures gold ; and when the great thoughts which 
I sometimes found filled my soul with raptures too 
mighty for utterance. Another day came, in which 
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I was enabled to gratify a strange predilection for 



poets, and historians within the reach of my arm, 
gave my days to Locke, Hartley, Tucker, Beid, 
Stewart, and Brown. I think little of these things 
now, and my taste for them has gone by ; but, al- 
though I now think that my time might have been 
more advantageously employed, my mind was doubt- 
less thus carried through a very useful discipline, of 
which I have since reaped the benefit. But amid all 
this, the theological bias, given by my earlier reading 
and associations, remained ; and the time eventually 
came, when I was enabled to return to it with re- 
doubled ardour ; and after that another time arrived, 
when I could return to rich account whatever useful 
thing I had learned and whatever talent I had cul- 
tivated, however remote from any definite pursuits. 
This point is one of some importance ; and as I am 
anxious to inculcate upon my younger readers the 
instruction it involves, it may be mentioned, as an 
instance, that an acquaintance with the Hebrew 
language, which has eventually proved one of the 
most useful acquirements I ever made, was originally 
formed with no higher view than that of qualifying 
myself to teach that language to the sons of a friend, 
whose tuition I had undertaken." 

A few remarks in reference to John Britton, E.S. A., 
the well-known antiquary, who has since been called to 
that "bourne from which no traveller returns," the 
author of the Beauties of "Wiltshire and Architectural 
Antiquities of G-reat Britain, and Cathedral Antiqui- 
ties of England. Of his early career, we gather from 
his unfinished autobiography that he was bom on the 
7th of July, 1771, at Kington St. Michael, in "Wilt- 
shire. He says, " The inhabitants of his birth-place 
were undisciplined, illiterate, and deprived of all good 
example ; " and again he observes, " I do not think 
there was a paper or magazine purchased by one of 
the inhabitants before the year 1780, when the 
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London riots were talked about, and wondered at." 
On the 25th of October, 1787, he quitted the home of 
his childhood, and accompanied an uncle to seek hia 
fortune in the great metropolis. He was then ap- 
prenticed as cellarman to Mr. Mendham, of the 
Jerusalem Tavern, Clerkenwell Q-reen, where he was 
initiated into his mysteries of "forcing or fining 
wines, bottling, corking, and binning the same." He 
was wont to steal as much time as he could to visit 
old bookstalls, and make small purchases ; but, we 
are told, " all the reading I could indulge in during 
my term of apprenticeship was hy candlelight, in the 
cellar, and at occasional intervals only, not of leisure, 
but of time abstracted from systematic duties." 

In obscure lodgings, at one shilling and sixpence 
per week, he still indulged in study, and often read 
in bed during the winter evenings, being unable to 
afford a fire, when in his twenty-second year, and 
with a purse containing about six pounds, he walked 
home, and found his native village much altered ; his 
mother had died broken-hearted, his father had be- 
come idiotic, and was no longer in the land of the 
living, and his brothers and sisters were scattered 
abroad. His old home being thus destroyed, after 
having endeavoured in vain to procure employment 
in the west of England, he returned to London almost 
enniless, shoeless, and shirtless. Soon afterwards 
e was engaged as cellarman at the London . Tavern, 
and next as clerk to a widow in Smithfield. We then 
find him in the service of an attorney, in Q-ray's Inn. 
In 1799, he was engaged by a Mr. Chapman to 
"write, recite, and sing" at a theatre, in Panton 
Street, Haymarket, at three guineas per week. From 
that date his literary career may be said to have 
commenced ; his first production of any importance 
was a volume on the * Life and Adventures of Pizarro,' 
suggested by the then popularity of Kotzebue's 
favourite German drama. 

How different, now-a-days, are the opportunities 
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afforded for intellectual improvement, when every 
village has its school, and almost every village of any 
importance has its B/Cading-room, in connection with 
wmch a course of instructional lectures are delivered, 
and the working man cannot spend his evenings in 
perusing the papers and books, selected for his 
rational recreation and his intellectual improvement, 
which he finds in the Eeading-room, without having 
his reasoning faculties awakened, and returning to his 
home wiser than he left it. He cannot attend the 
Lecture-room, and listen to a lecture in which in- 
struction is blended with amusement, without im- 
bibing new ideas, calculated to lead him to think ; 
and, as soon as he begins to think, and to think in 
the right way, he feels that he has tasted of " the 
celestial alimony of intellect," and he hungers and 
thirsts to taste again; he feels that the rusticity of his 
nature is being cast off, that his wit and his tongue 
are being polished, that the thorns are being ex- 
tracted, and he rejoices that he has been allowed 

SPECIAL TIME TO THINK. 

His employer cannot help observing the improve- 
ment in his habits and manners; he cannot but 
observe that he no longer goes about his work like a 
mere machine ; but that he thinks, and is guided in 
his actions by his thoughts, that he knows how to 
appreciate kindness and indulgence, and in return 
studies his master's interests as if they were his own, 
and his master soon becomes convinced that it is well 
for his sake that working men should have special 

TIME TO THINK. 

The man's increased knowledge enabling him the 
better to understand the laws and constitution of his 
country, to know and appreciate how it is incumbent 
on every man to do his duty in that station of life in 
which it has pleased G-od to place him, must satisfy 
those who observe the social change in the man, that 
it is good for the nation's sake that the working man 
should have special time to think. 
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His onward progress in moral and intellectual im- 
provement cannot be overlooked, his growing desire 
tor his children to " get wisdom and understanding," 
and their evident desire to walk in his footsteps, and 
abide in his love," prove him to be a wiser and a 
better man, and cannot fail to convince his superiors, 
his neighbours, and companions, that it is well for 
Q-od's sake, too, that working men should have spegiaii 
rriME TO thiitb:. 




LECTURE IV. 



MUSINGS ON THE WONDERS AND 
BEAUTIES OE NATURE. 



INSECTS. 
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It was said by a very learned man, in by-gone 
days, that " to the reflecting portion of mankind the 
desire of knowledge is as natural as reason, it exerts 
itself with force and vivacity through every stage of 
life ; and we might receive all the benefits this happy 
disposition is able to produce, did we employ it upon 
objects equally qualified to engage the mind by- 
pleasure, and fill it with clear and instructive ideas. 

Now this double advantage is to be attained, in 
full perfection, by the study of nature ; whether we 
consider the structure and assemblage in general, or 
take a survey of her beauties in particular. Through 
all her works she is qualified to please aod instruct, 
because they are all full of harmony and contriv- 
ances. 

All the bodies that surround us, the least as well 
as the largest, acquaint us with some truth ; they 
have all a language, in which they address them- 
selves to us, and to us alone. We learn something 
from their particular constitution, and their deter- 
mination to a certain end points out the intention 
of the Creator. 

The relations they bear to one another, as well as 
to us, are so many distinct voices that call for oup 
attention, and which, by the counsels they give us, 
replenish our lives with accommodations, enrich our 
minds with truth, and warm our hearts with grati- 
tude. The mighty Architect of nature is as con- 
spicuous in the structure of a fly's paw, as He is^ 
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in the bright globe of the sun himself. In a word, 
we may say, that nature is the most learned and 
<;omplete of all books ; she comprehends at once the 
objects of every science, and never confines her in- 
structions to any particular language, or to any 
particular people, feut to my first musing. 

The scenes we are daily permitted to behold are 
truly magnificent, but that which our view cannot 
take in at once we may divide, and enjoy by parts. 

I am about to speak of insects, so much despised 
by many. I assure you, they are infinitely calcu- 
lated to delight by their variety, their dispositions, 
their policy, and the wonderful proportions of their 
organs, as well by a hundred curiosities to be ob- 
served in them. If the Deity did not think it un- 
worthy of Himself to create them, it cannot surely 
be beneath us to consider them ! When we examine 
them by a nearer view (through the microscope), they 
cannot fail to afibrd us infinite matter of astonishment. 
Judge then, by what is most obvious and familiar to 
•our observation, how much of that which is concealed 
from our eyes and reason would surprise us were it 
divested of its veil. 

Every insect, whether it flies or creeps, is a little 
animal, composed either of several rings which 
shrink from, or approach one another in a common 
membrane that collects them ; or else of several 
distinct scales, that slide over one another ; or lastly, 
of two or three principal parts, connected by a thread 
they call a ligature. 

Of the first sort are worms, as well those which 
have feet as those which are without them. When 
they would pass from one place to another, they 
dilate the musculous skin that separates the first 
ring from the next. They advance the first ring, 
whether it be near the head or tail, to a certain 
distance; and then, by contracting and expanding 
the skin of that part, they move the second ring, the 
same effort draws the third, and so the whole body 
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marches in succession. In this manner these little 
animals, even without feet, move and transfer 
themselves where they please ; rise out of the earth, 
and retire into it, at the appearance of the least 
danger, and advance and retreat as need requires. 

Of the second sort are flies, and maybirds, besides 
an infinite variety of others, whose body is an as- 
semblage of many little scales, which dilate by un- 
folding themselves, or contract by sliding over one 
another, like brassets in our old suits of armour. 

Of the third sort are ants, spiders, and several 
others, that you see divided into two or three parts 
which hardly appear to be connected with each other. 
It should seem that the term insect, which is appro- 
priated to all these separate parts, sections, and 
moving rings, is derived from a Latin word which 
signifies to cut, and is applied in general to all these 
little creatures. 

Their minuteness seems, at first view, to justify 
the contempt generally entertained of them ; but in 
reality it affords us fresh reason to admire the art 
and mechanism of their structure, which associates 
so many vessels, fluids, and movements, in a point 
that is frequently imperceptible to unassisted sight. 
Vulgar prejudice considers them as the effects of 
chance, or the refuse of nature, but the attentive 
discover in them a wisdom which, far from neglect- 
ing them, has been particularly careful to clothe, 
arm, and accommodate them with all the instruments 
necessary to their condition. 

This wisdom has arrayed them, even to a degree of 
complaisance, by laying out such a profusion of 
azure, green, and vermilion, gold, silver, and diamonds, 
fringe, and plumage, upon their robes, their wings, 
and the ornaments of their heads. I say plumage, 
because that on the wings of the butterfly, which 
appears nothing but dust when rubbed off, is in 
reality beautiful little feathers perfectly formed. We 
need only behold the Spanish dragon, and butter- 
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flies, nay, a caterpillar itself, to astonish us with 
this magnificence. 

The same sagacity which has been so liberal in 
their ornaments has completely armed and put them 
into a condition of making war, and assaulting their 
enemies as well as defending themselves. If they do 
not always seize the prey they watch for, or escape 
what is prejudicial to them, they are at least fur- 
nished with the most proper abilities for succeeding 
in their designs. 

The generality of them are provided with strong 
teeth, a double saw, a sting with two darts, or various 
claws, and a scaly coat of mail covers and defends 
their whole body. ITiose whose nature is the most 
delicate are fortified with a thick skin, which weakens 
the frictions and encounters that might injure them, 
and they rely on the agility of their sight, and, by 
that means, they evade the danger that threatens 
them ; some by the assistance of their wings, others 
by a thread that supports them, when, from the 
leaves on which they live, they suddenly throw them- 
selves at a distance from their enemy ; and, others by 
the spring of their hind feet, whose elasticity im- 
mediately launches them out of the reach of insult. 
In a word, when they are destitute of force, stratagem 
supplies its place; and the perpetual war we see 
among animals furnishes most of them with their 
ordinary subsistence, and at the same time preserves 
a sufficient number of the species to perpetuate the 
individuals. 

Without doubt, my younger hearers are surprised 
to find nature is so careful in the equipage and attire 
of these insects ; but your wonder would be difierent, 
were you to take a particular survey of the organs 
she has given them for their support, and the imple- 
ments each of them work witn, according to their 
different professions, for every one has its own. 

Some spin, and have a couple of distaffs, and 
fingers, to form their thread ; others make nets and 
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lawn, and for that purpose are provided with shuttles 
and clews of thread. There are those who build in 
wood, and are therefore supplied with two bills for 
cutting their timber. Others make wax, and have 
their shop furnished with rakers y ladles, and trowels. 
Most of them have a trunk, more wonderful for its 
various uses than the elephant's, and which, to some, 
serves as an alembic for the distillation of a syrup 
man could never imitate. 

To others it performs the office of a tongue ; many- 
employ it as a drill for piercing, and the generality 
of them use it as a reed for suction. Several whose 
heads are fortified with a trunk, a saw, or a couple of 
pincers, carry, in the other extremity of their bodies, 
an auger, which they lengthen and turn at discretion; 
and bv that means* dig commodious habitations for 
their families in the heart of fruit, under the bark of 
trees, in the substance of leaves or gems, and fre- 
quently in the hardest wood itself. 

There are few which have excellent eyes but have 
likewise the additional benefit of a couple 'of horns 
that defend them, and which, as the animal moves 
along, especially in the dark, make a trial of the way, 
and discover, by a quick and delicate sensation, what 
would defile, drown, or endanger them. 

If these horns are moistened in any injurious liquor, 
or bend by the resistance of a solid body, the animal 
is warned of the danger and turns another way. Some 
of these horns are composed of small knots, like those 
on the heads of cray-fish, others terminate in the 
form of a comb, a third sort are covered with little 
plumes or tufted with velvet, in order to be preserved 
from humidity ; besides these and many other assist- 
ances, which vary according to the species, most insects 
have also the gift of flying ; some, as the dragon-fly, 
have four large wings, which correspond with the 
length of their bodies ; others, whose wings are of 
such exquisite fineness that the least friction would tear 
them, have two strong scales which they raise and let 
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fall like a pair of wings, but which are no more than 
the case for the real ones. Ton will find beetles, 
may birds, and Spanish-flies furnished with these 
cases. Tou may also observe numbers who have only 
two wings, but under these you will perceive as many- 
bladders or hollow vessels, which are thought by- 
some to be a couple of weights, or a kind of counter- 
poise, by the assistance of which the insect supports 
itself against agitation of the air, and continues in aa 
equilibrium, like a rope-dancer who poises himself 
with a pole that has a weight of lead at each extremity ; 
though perhaps these hollow vessels may be judged to 
be two castanets, which the insects strike with their 
wings for their diversion, or else to make themselves 
known to one another by the buzzing sound. 

We may compare the instruments and habits of 
insects with our own; but then it must be only in 
order to discover the inaccuracy of our works, and 
the richness, elegance, and infinite superiority that 
shine in. those of nature. If you were to examine 
the head of a common fly in a magnifying glass, you 
would perceive a profusion of gold and pearls on a 
head so inconsiderable. 

"What has been said of the lily of the valley is 
applicable to the Ichneuman flies, and a- variety of 
other species: — Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like the meanest among them. 

If you were to stick the sting of a bee on a little 
piece of paper, and just by it a small needle, so fine 
that you could hardly finger it, you would be aston- 
ished at the beautiful polish of the sting, and the 
extreme fineness of the point, which you would be 
hardly able to discover. ]Near the point you would 
discover an orifice, through which the bee launches 
two little darts of an inexpressible fineness, and yet 
very strong and efficacious, so that what I just de- 
scribed as the sting, and which is commonly observed 
to come from the body of the bee, is not properly the 
sting, but the sheath, or a kind of auger, to prepare 
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an orifice for the two darts in order to give them a 
deeper penetration. Tou would also discover that 
the needle looked blunt and ragged, like a bar of iron 
out of a smith's forge, as compared with the bee's 
sting-sheath, or auger. 

Every insect is generated, like other animals, from 
the seed which contains the animal in miniature. 
This seed is at first wrapped up in a single or double 
covering, which opens when the young animal ha» 
acquired strength enough to pierce through it. I£ 
the little creature breaks through its enclosure at the 
birth, and comes into the world completely formed, 
like the dam, this latter is said to be mviparous. Of 
this species are a variety of insects that are to be 
found on several plants. But when the female parent 
produces her young in a hard enclosure, which is 
called an egg, and in which they continue for some 
time, she is said to be oviparom. Among the vivi^ 
parous species, the enclosure where the seed is lodged 
is soft and delicate ; because as the young is always 
invested with a cover, while it continues in the womb 
of its mother, it is not requisite that the seed should 
have any stronger defence. In the oviparous kinds^ 
the covering which enfolds the seed, a little before 
the teeming of the dam, becomes a solid incrustation, 
to protect the young from the weight and injuries of 
the air, which rolls over the egg as upon the surface 
of a vault, without occasioning the least prejudice to 
the tender animal who is lodged in that enclosure. 

All insects, and animals in general, are derived 
without exception from the female parent, who intro- 
duces them into the world by one of these two 
operations of birth. 

The viviparotts kinds never fail to produce their 
young completely formed. These laws have subsisted 
from the beginning of the world, and were never 
subject to the least variation. The generation of 
each species of insects is as successive, regular, and 
invariable as the larger animals — each has a mother ! 
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It may be said, how are we to reconcile this with what 
is presented to our view ? Do we not see insects rise 
to life in a hundred places where none were to be found 
before ? When a body has been reduced to a state 
of putrefaction, some species of insects spring from 
it, and it is generally said they are engendered from 
corruption. This is, nevertheless, an erroneous opinion. 

What is meant by the corruption of a body ? It is 
the dissolution of its parts. For instance, meats and 
wine turn to putrefaction when the air, and especially 
a warm air, penetrating those provisions on all sides, 
dissipates their finest parts, and leaves only those that 
are more gross, and less proper either to nourish the 
body, or regale the palate. It is not to be conceived, 
that the inward parts of a piece of meat, after such a 
dissipation, change, and solution, are, all at once, 
better disposed to form an organized body, furnished 
with eyes, a heart, and intestines, or in a word, all 
the constituent parts of a living animal. The least 
worm, or the smallest mite you can possibly discover 
in cheese, or the most diminutive worm that plays 
so nimbly in liquids, have each of them the parts just 
enumerated. It is an animal that sees, and turns 
aside when interrupted in its way ; it seeks out its 
proper food, eats and digests. It must needs have all 
that in little, which we possess in larger, dimensions. 
Microscopes, and the anatomy of insects, have de- 
monstrated this truth ; and their uniform and regular 
generation, which formerly was a mystery, has been 
sufficiently cleared up. 

The common opinion that insects rise from putre- 
faction is injurious to the Creator, and dishonourable 
to our own reason ; for if we bestow the least attention 
on these minute animals, which are formed with so 
much symmetry and art, and so wisely accommodated 
with all the instruments they want, and which per- 
petuate 'themselves in a form that never varies, we 
must either confess them to be the productions of 
Almighty Wisdom, or the offspring of chance, and 
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tlie accidental concourse of some humours that have 
been changed and displaced. 

Now it is the last absurdity to ascribe agency to 
chance ; nor is it at all better to say, chance acts with 
any design, precaution, or uniformity. The same 
"Wisdom, therefore, that appears so admirable in the 
structure of a human body, is as visible in the com- 
position of an insect, and corruption is no more the 
parent of these than it is of other animals, or even of 
men themselves. This opinion seems most conformable 
to reason and experience, to the omnipotence of God, 
and to the sacred writings, which inform us, that 
God in the beginning commanded every plant to 
have seed in itself, of its own resemblance, and every 
animal to multiply according to its species. 

The supposition that eggs of insects are dispersed 
in the same manner as seeds of plants, though it may 
seem very specious, is not altogether exact. 

A plant tliat bears seed is fixed in the earth, and 
cannot transfer them to any other place ; for this 
reason nature, if I may use the expression, has given 
wings to these seeds to prevent, it would appear, their 
falling all in one place ; some burst their shells with 
great vigour and scatter themselves over a large extent 
of land ; others are really furnished with little wings 
which convey them, by the assistance of the wind, to 
a great distance ; and others besides this advantage 
have small hooks that, in spite of the wind, fix them 
to some particular place. The design of the Author 
of nature could not have a more evident display, and 
it appears no less in the disposition of insects' eggs, 
but the maimer is very different ; for wherever you 
meet with any of these, you will find them fastened 
by a glue so tenacious that it is sometimes impossible 
to disengage them, without entirely breaking them ; 
or else they are shut up in little cells of different 
forms, but all built with art and cautiously defended ; 
from whence it appears that nature never intended 
these eggs should be wafted up and down, but rather 
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that they should be fixed in some certain place. But 
I have not given you a sufficient idea of the different 
situation of seeds and plants and the eggs of insects ; 
the former are entirely abandoned to the wind, from 
whence we may infer they ought to be scattered up 
and down, though they are not to take root wherever 
they fall, but in such places only where they meet 
with juices proportioned to the smallness of their 
pores. But the fact is quite otherwise with respect 
to the eggs of insects ; they are unprovided with wings 
to transfer them to different parts, but then their 
parents can fly and find out convenient lodgments 
for them. And therefore, if you always see insects 
in a body as soon as it begins to corrupt, it is not 
because these animals are engendered by putrefaction, 
or that the eggs of insects are everywhere scattered 
and distributed; but it is only because they have 
mothers, who know that impaired and corrupt bodies 
afford the most proper nourishment for their young. 
They are attracted by the odour, which exhales to a 
great distance ; nay, this very odour was appointed to 
act upon them by such an attraction. 

And, in general, the choice of a parent to lay her 
eggs in a place that abounds with convenient nourish- 
ment for her young, preferably to any other situation, 
is as proper as the original disposition itself of the 
young, to demonstrate that corruption cannot en- 
gender any being, that chance has no agency, and 
lastly, that it is only nature herself who prescribes to 
every animal its proper place, its proper functions, 
and its proper food. Nothing happens here by chance. 
The motions of minute animals seem indeed accidental 
and capricious, but they really tend to a certain point 
as those of the larger beings. We shall find all the 
sagacity we admire in the fox for choosing himself an 
advantageous kennel, and the same industry with 
which we see a bird make itself a convenient nest ; I 
say, we shall find all this actuating even a little fly 
in her choice of a convenient and commodious mansion 
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for her minute posterity. No insect abandons her 
eggs to chance, and the parent is never deceived in 
the choice of a proper situation for them. 

If therefore the young find immediate nourishment 
when they forsake the eggs it is because the mother 
has precisely chosen the most proper place for their 
support. Dissolve a grain of pepper in water, and 
you will commonly see worms of an incredible small- 
ness swiming in the fluid. The parent, who knows 
this to be their proper nourishment, never lays her 
eggs in any other place. Look at a drop of vinegar 
with a microscope, there you will discover a lot of 
little eels, and never any other animals ; because one 
particular creature knows that vinegar, or the mate- 
rials which compound it, is proper for her family, 
and therefore deposits them either in that matter, or 
the liquor itself, and nowhere else. 

In those countries where the silk-worm feeds at 
large in the fields, her eggs are only to be found on 
the mulber^ tree. It is easy to see what interest 



upon a cabbage any eggs of that caterpillar which 
eats the willow, nor see upon a willow the eggs of any 
caterpillar which feeds upon cabbage. The moth 
seeks for curtains, woollen stuffs, dressed skins, or 
even paper, because its materials are fragments of 
cloth which have lost the bitter flavour of hemp by 
the working of the paper-mill. But you will never 
meet with this creature either in a plant, or wood, or 
even in putrefied meat. On the contrary, it is in this 
last that the fly deposits her eggs. What interest 
attracts her there? would not her eggs be better 
lodged in a fine china vase, which she might always 
use as she pleased ? But if you wish to demonstrate 
these facts, take a piece of beef, newly killed, and 
put it into an open vessel ; put likewise another slice 
mto a vessel that is very clean, and cover it imme- 
diately with a piece of silk so that the air may 
transpire, and the flies be prevented from sliding their 




choice. Tou will never find 
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eggs into the vessel. The first slice will undergo the 
common consequences, because the flies have their 
full liberty to lay their eggs. The other piece or 
slice will undergo the change of decay by the admis- 
sion of the air, and at last be reduced to a powder by 
evaporation, but neither eggs, worms, or flies, will be 
found there. The most that can happen will be this, 
— ^the flies, allured by the exhaling odour, will settle in 
swarms upon the silk cover and endeavour to enter, 
but at last will leave their eggs upon the silk, being 
unable to penetrate any further. This makes it 
evident that corruption cannot engender any animal, 
and indeed, several insects seek what is quite different 
from it to lodge and nourish their young. But if 
some animals live in putrefaction, it is no more sur- 
prising to see them lay their eggs in a body tending 
to corruption, than it is to view the mother of a 
family and her children working together for their 
common good. 

All nature is full of animals, some fixed to one kind 
of nourishment, others to a difierent. All of them 
have their eyes attentively on their prey, and nothing 
eludes their penetration. The more we come to 
particulars, amazing as the variety of species and 
the different manner of subsisting may appear, we 
shall, through the whole, see repeated traces of the 
same "Wisdom which inspires each parent with a tender 
solicitude for her posterity, and works, if I may so 
express myself, by the same plan in referring every 
species to the same original ; I mean a generation by 
eggs, or the seed lodged in them. 

Some when they leave the egg have their perfect 
form, which they never lose as long as they live. Of 
this kind are snails, who quit the egg with their house 
on their back. They always preserve the same shape 
and habitation, only when they grow larger, some 
new circles are added to their shells. Cowpep 
has written of the snail in the following pleasing 
lines : — 
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" To grass, or leaf, or fruit, or wall, 
The snail sticks close, nor fears to fall, 
As if he grew there, house and all 

Together, 

" "Within that house secure he hides, 
When danger imminent betides 
Of storm, or other harm besides 

Of weather. 

" Give but his horns the slightest touch, 
His self -collecting power is such. 
He shrinks into his house with much 

Displeasure. 

" Where'er he dwells, he dwells alone, 
Except himself has chattels none, 
Well satisfied to be his own 

Whole treasure. 

" Thus, hermit-like, his life he leads, 
Nor partner of his banquet needs ; — 
And if he meets one, only feeds 

The faster. 

"Who seeks him must be worse than blind, 
(He and his house are so combined,) 
If, finding it, he fails to find 

Its master." 



Under tlie same class maj rank spiders — which are 
perfectly formed when they come out of the egg, 
and only change their skin and bulk. 

And here I am tempted to quote that very in- 
structive little poem ot Eliza Cook's, entitled Try 
Again," because it shews that wisdom may be 
gathered from the contemplation of that rather loath- 
some and generally despised insect — the Spider : — 

" King Bruce of Scotland flung himself down 
In a lonely mood to think ; 
*Tis true he was monarch, and wore a crown, 
But his heart was beginning to sink. 

" For he had been trying to d6 a great deed. 
To make his people glad, 
He had tried and tried, but couldn't succeed, 
And so he became quite sad. 
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** He flung himself down in low despair, 
As grieved as man could be j 
And ^ter awhile as he pondered there, 
* I'll give it all up,' said he. 

" Now just at the moment a spider dropp'd. 
With its silken cobweb clue, 
And the king in the midst of his thinking stopp'd 
To see what the spider would do. 

" 'Twas a long way up to the ceiling dome, 
And it hung by a rope so fine, 
That how it would get to its cobweb home. 
King Bruce could not divine. 

" It soon began to cling and crawl 
Straight up with strong endeavour. 
But down it came with a slippery sprawl. 
As near to the ground as ever. 

" Up, up it ran, not a second it stayed, 
To utter the least complaint, 
Till it fell stiU lower, and there it laid, 
A little dizzy and faint. 

" Its head grew steady — ^again it went. 
And travelled a half -yard higher, 
'Twas a delicate thread it had to tread. 
And a road where its feet would tire. 

" Again it fell and swung below. 
But again it quickly mounted, 
Till up and down, now fast, now slow. 
Nine brave attempts were counted. 

" * Sure,' said the king, * that foolish thing 
Will strive no more to climb, 
When it toils so hard to reach and cling. 
And tumbles every time.' 

*' But up the insect went once more, 
Ah me, 'tis an anxious minute, 
He's only a foot from his cobweb door. 
Oh, say, will he lose or win it? 

" Steadily, steadily, inch by inch, 
Higher and higher he got. 
And a bold little run at the very last pinch, 
Put him into his native spot. 
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" * Bravo, bravo,' the king cried out, 
* All honour to those who try, 
The spider up there defied despair, 
He conquered, and why shouldn't I ?' 

" And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind 
And gossips tell the tale. 
That he tried once more as he tried before, 
And that time did not fail. 

" Pay goodly heed, all ye who read. 
And beware of saying * I can't,' 
'Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 
To Idleness, Folly, and Want. 

" Whenever you find your heart despair 
Of doing some goodly thing. 
Con over this strain, try bravely again. 
And remember the Spider and King." 

I hope my young friends will remember it. 

But to return ; the generality of other insects pass 
through many varieties of being, and assume the 
form of two or three animals successively, who have 
no resemblance to one another. There is an infinite 
number of these little animals who are composed of 
two or three bodies very differently organized, the 
second of which unfolds itself after the first, and the 
third receives its birth from the second. These are 
so many metamorphoses. 

There is a multitude of animals in different 
forms to be met with, some of whom live deep in the 
earth itself, others in water, and who afterwards 
assume a new figure, live upon the surface of the 
ground, and creep like serpents through woods and 
fields ; and, after a certain period, cease to eat, and 
build themselves habitations, or rather monuments 
of death, where they continue buried several weeks, 
and sometimes months, and whole years, without 
motion or action, and to all appearance without life 
itself ; and who, after all this, revive in the form of 
birds, and break through the enclosure of their 
sepulchres, unfold a most beautiful plumage to the 
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sun's beams, and with expanding wings commence 
to be inhabitants of the air. 

Flies and caterpillars, wasps and bees, and many- 
other insects, when they come out of the egg, are no 
more than little worms, some without and others 
with feet. Those which have none are left to the 
care of their parents, who take upon them the charge 
of lodging their offspring in commodious habitations, 
and furnishing them with their necessary aliment, or 
they even place them in the centre of the substance 
that is to sustain them. Those which have feet look 
out for nourishment themselves, on the leaves of a 
tree most suitable to them, and which proves to be 
the very same on which their mothers have placed 
them. Many of them cast off their attire, and assume 
a new youth, in a skin they change five or six times. 
After this, all of them (remember I am speaking of 
those which undergo any change) pass through an in- 
termediate state, called either the nymph, or crysalis. 
These are different terms, that signify very nearly 
the same thing, and of which it is necessary to give 
some explanation. 

The little worm, in process of time, ceases to feed, 
and incloses itself in a kind of small sepulchre, that 
varies according to the nature, of the animal, but is 
built by each species in a uniform manner. And 
there, under a foliage that preserves the extreme 
delicacy of its texture from all injury, it acquires a 
new conception, and a second birth. It is then 
called a nymph, which signifies a young bride, be- 
cause the insect in that period puts on its beautiful 
attire, and assumes the last form in which it is to 
multiply its species by generation. 

This form is called the crysalis, or the aurelia or 
golden nymph, because the little film, whether hard 
or tender, with which it is invested, is by degrees 
tinged with a very bright and glowing colour. 

It likewise goes by the name of the cone, shell, or 
bean, because it is then wrapped up in a skin, 
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generally very hard, and like the shell of an egg, or 
the coat of a bean. But it must be granted, that the 
term cone is most commonly used to signify those 
little balls of thread and glue, in which silk-worms 
and some caterpUlarB wrap themselves, when they 
become nymphs. 

In a word — their fourth and last state, the great 
and final metamorphosis which happens to them, is 
when they rise out of their tomb, and become flying 
insects ; they then break through the enclosure that 
surrounds them, and the plumes which adorn their 
heads begin to appear ; they unfold their wings, and 
sport in the sunshine another set of living animals. 
It might be asked, does the insect die after its con- 
version into a nymph ? It does actually die. It is an 
animal furnished with eyes and feet, a body and 
intestines ; in a word, with all the members proper 
for it, and which are entirely different from the fly- 
ing animal that is to succeed it. It divests itself of 
its head, its eyes, and body, and is then in an evident 
state of death. Take away the head and body from 
any other animal, and you deprive it of every thing 
essential to life. The destruction of the parts im- 
plies that of the whole. Thus the lion, the horse, 
and all other creatures, cease to live. But as for the 
worm, the caterpiQar, and a variety of other little 
animals, which are thought so despicable, their death 
is the original of a new existence ; their end is the 
commencement of another order of things. When a 
worm is dead it produces a fly ; a buttery rises from 
a catefpillar ; and insects that fly proceed from those 
that creep. It is true that the former animal fur- 
nishes an enclosure to the living embryo that resides 
in it, and completes its form, after the destruction of 
the preceding insect. It is also granted that it is 
possible to discern the last animal under the skin of 
its predecessor, in which it la^ involved. But still 
the first is a real animal, which dies to make room 
for the second. 

G 
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We must observe, however, that the first animal is 
no stranger to the second, but regards it as part of 
itself, or rather a second self, wherein it shall enjojr 
a renovation. The indefatigable care with which it 
builds a repository for the spoils of the old insect 
sufficiently intimates its expectation of something 
better and more exalted. 

It is not at all intimidated with this appearance of 
death, which is no more than its passage to a more 
amiable state, and far from being dismayed at the view 
of its winding sheet, it assists with assiduity and joy 
in preparing it ; exhausts all its strength and sub- 
fltance to complete it ; and it may be said to die like 
a grain of com, whose constituent parts are dissipated 
under the earth in order to be nutrimental to the bud 
that will spring from those remains. 

All nature abounds with sensible images of celestial 
things, and the sublimest truths; and a real profit 
perpetually redounds from the contemplation of her 



received, because it is always intelligible. The 
greatest of masters has taught us this method, by 
taking the chief part of His instructions from the 
most common objects nature presented to His view ; 
and, in particular, He has given us an image of the 
resurrection in a grain of wheat that continues un- 
multiplied till it dies, but as soon as it is decayed in 
the earth, produces a large profusion of grain ; and 
if the study of those changes which insects undergo 
could afibrd us no more than one useful and instructive 
<;omparison, our time, even in that case, would not be 
misemployed. 

Time will not permit, nor indeed is it my object to 
give, a minute description of caterpillars in general. 

I dare say, many of you think we could do very 
well without them. I am ready to admit that they 
are generally very far from being useful; but we 
must not view them as to their own usefulness, but 
xather as to the uses for which their Maker designed 
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them, for He did not create the smallest insect without 
having some object of usefulness for it in one way or 
another ; for instance, destroy caterpillars and worms 
and you starve the birds, those we eat as well as 
those that entertain us with their songs, for no 
other sustenance is suitable to them in their infancy. 

1 often, in my musing moments, reflect on the 
pleasure I derived in my boyhood, searching about 
the underside of the mulberry leaves for the little 
buff-coloured moth, from the eggs of which the silk- 
worms come; and truly those oft repeated words, 
" where your treasure is there will your heart be also," 
were applicable to my feelings wnen I had securely 
boxed my long-sought treasure — ^the little buff" moth — 
for my boyish heart was with it. Then watching the 
eggs in my little perforated box, and then the little 
worms, oh ! what unalloyed pleasure this afforded 
me ; I almost feel again the delight I then experienced 
while gazing on the little creatures, and watching the 
many changes they underwent before they spun the 
beautiful silken cones that formed their winding 
sheets. I will, therefore, if you will not think I shall 
be trespassing too long on your patience, briefly 
describe that very interesting and useful little 
worm. 

This worm, like other caterpillars, is composed of 
several elastic rings, and is likewise accommodated 
with feet and claws, to fix itself in a convenient 
situation. It has a little skull to cover the substance 
of the brain, which descends, and is communicated 
by small vertebrsB from one extremity of the body to 
tne other. It has two rows of teeth in its mouth, 
which do not move up and down like ours, but work 
from the right to the left; these teeth enable it to 
saw and dilacerate the leaf. When the animal cuts it, 
it presses on one side of the leaf, and proceeds with 
a slanting motion, as we ourselves would cut it with 
a pair of scissors, by continuing from the top to the 
bottom. It is said that the palpitation of its heart 
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may be easily distinguislied by the Help of a magni- 
fying glass of very strong power, whica could not be 
without proper vessels to circulate a fluid through 
the whole body. From the head to the extremity of 
the tail is extended a kind of little nerve, which we 
call the spine, because it encloses in the joints that 
form it a marrow like the brain. This spine that is 
placed in the middle of the body, and continues 
through its whole length, sustains the heart and 
lungs ; the former of these is a tube, extended through 
the whole length of the worm, and is composed of 
several minute cells, which enlarge at the middle and 
diminish at the points of contact, and is composed of 
many oval vessels. The lungs are a double chain 
extended on each side, and composed of several rings 
which correspond with the orifices we see distributed 
along the exterior sides of the worm. It is through 
these openings that the air flows into the lungs, and 
by its spring and expansion, promotes the circulation 
of the chyle, or humour, which nourishes the silk- 
worm. In proof of this, if you were to rub butter 
or any such like fat on the sides of the worm, the 
vents which convey the air to the lungs would be 
obstructed, the little animal would be thrown into 
convulsions, and presently die. Between the heart 
and the lungs are the ventricles and intestines, where 
the digestion is performed. The whole system of 
these vessels is encompassed with almost innumerable 
folds and windings, formed by a very long and slender 
bag which contains a sort of gum coloured like a 
marigold, of which the worm makes its silk. Many 
of you may have seen in the workshops of goldsmiths, 
or gold- wire drawers, those iron plates, that are pierced 
through with holes of unequal dimensions, through 
which they draw and lessen at pleasure gold or silver 
wire. These plates are called wire-drawing irons. The 
silk worm has under her mouth such a kind of instru- 
ment, perforated with a pair of holes, through which 
she draws two drops of the gum that fills her bag. 
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These are like a couple of distaffs that continually 
supply the materials out of which she spins her 
thread. She fixes both these drops where she pleases, 
and then draws back her head or lets herself fall. 
The gum that flows through these openings receives 
their form and lengthens into a double thread, which 
immediately loses the fluidity of the liquor that 
composes it, and acquires a consistence sufficient to 
sustain or enfold the worm at the proper season. She 
is never deceived in adjusting the dimensions of the 
two apertures, or calculating the due thickness of the 
thread. She always makes the strength of it propor- 
tionable to the weight of her body. She unites the 
two threads by gluing one over the other with her 
f orepaws ; and when the time for making her cone 
comes, she employs the fingers that her paws are 
furnished with either in twisting or gluing the two 
threads together, or fixing herself sometimes in one 
place, and sometimes in another ; and I assure you I 
often gazed in admiration at the graceful attitude in 
which she spins, as well as the industry that shines 
through all her work. I think I cannot more appro- 

Eriately close this lecture than by reciting Cowper'a 
nes on the silk-worm : — 

" The beams of April, ere it goes, 
A worm scarce visible disclose ; 
All winter long content to dwell 
The tenant of his native shell. 
The same prolific season gives 
The sustenance by which he lives, 
The mulberry leaf, a single store, 
That serves him till he needs no more I 
For, his dimensions once complete, 
Thenceforth none ever sees him eat ; 
Though, till his growing time be passed, 
Scarce ever is he seen to fast. 
That hour arrived, his work begins ; 
He spins and weaves, and weaves and spins 
Till circle upon circle wound 
Careless around him and around, 
Conceals him with a veil, though slight 
Impervious to the keenest sight. 
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Thus self -enclosed, as in a cask, 

At length he finishes his task ; 

And though a worm when he was lost, 

Or caterpillar at the most, 

When next we see him wings he wears. 

And in papilio pomp appears ; 

Becomes oviparous; supplies 

With future worms and future flies 

The next ensuing year — and dies ! 

Well were it for the world, if all 

Who creep about this earthly ball. 

Though shorter lived than must he be, 

W^re useful in their kind as he." 
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The Study or Natueb, whether of vegetable, 
animal, or mineral, is not only a pleasing occupation, 
but a profitable one, inasmuch as it is eminently in- 
structive. It elevates the heart while it expands 
and enlightens the mind, and leads it properly to es- 
timate the infinite and aknighty power of a Superior 
Being to man, and teaches man to reverence that 
Superior Being; and to think humbly of himself 
whilst looking up . to the great Creator of the 
universe. 

It may truthfully be said that there are sermons 
in the plants and herbs which surround us on every 
side ; for who can examine the economy displayed in 
the formation of the least of these things without 
being astonished at the completeness of its form for 
the purpose for which it was designed. 

All men of eminent acquirements, from the earliest 
periods, have more or less studied nature ; and who 
can doubt that our Saviour Himself desired to direct 
His disciples to the importance of the study of nature, 
to strengthen their faith in the one True G^od, when 
he peruses that beautiful passage in the twelth 
chapter of St. Luke and other parts of the Scriptures. 
— " Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow : 
they toil not, they spin not ; and yet I say unto you, 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these." — How very true! for, what is the J 
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fabric of even the most gorgeous robes of royalty, 
when compared with the delicate fibres or veins of 
this very beautiful flower ! 

To enter very minutely into all the particulars of 
the form and duration of trees and plants would re- 
quire a series of lectures ; my object is more to bring 
before you a brief notice of some of the leading 
features in their formation, as instructive information 
to those who have not before had their attention 
drawn to the study of the nature and properties of 
plants, and to create in them a desire to think and 
study for themselves. 

The existence of all vegetables may be regarded a& 
mechanical, or as similar to that of an animal when 
asleep, during which time his functions proceed with- 
out consciousness. 

In a short period after a seed is thrown into the 
earth, the two ends open ; from one of them issues a 
green plant, and from the other a number of fibrous 
threads ; and, whatever may be the position of the 
seed, the green sprout struggles through the soil up- 
wards into the air; and the fibrous shoots strike 
downwards into the ground, and it is the office of the 
fibrous threads or roots there to imbibe the moisture, 
and to transmit or pump it up as nourishment to the 
plant. 

Nothing in nature is more wonderful than the 
means for the preservation of seeds, and the contriv- 
ances by which they are distributed. Some are pro- 
vided with downy wings, such as the lettuce and 
others, and are carried about by the winds — others 
are carried about and deposited by birds ; but all are 
preserved by their coverings, till excited into germina- 
tion by the heat of the sun's rays in the following 
spring. Each has its peculiar habitation ; and each 
adapts the nutriment derived from the same earth 
so differently, that by an unknown agency it pro- 
duces all the degrees of flavour, odour, poison, and 
nutriment, which we find in the various plants. 
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How beautifully is this described by the poet 
Blackmore : — 

" Each tree, each plant, from all its branching roots, 
Amid the glebe small hollow fibres shoots ; 
Which drink with thirsty mouths the vital juice, 
And to the limbs and leaves their food difiEuse ; 
Peculiar pores, peculiar juice receive. 
To this deny, to that, admittance give," 

Plants are supplied with nourishment from the 
roots, as animals are from the food taken into the 
stomach ; and in order to conceive an idea of the form 
in which plants receive nourishment, you must repre- 
sent to yourselves a very delicate cobweb network, of 
such extreme tenuity or thinness as to render it 
invisible until the interstices are filled and distended 
by the nutriment lodged within them. 

The food of plants is not like that of animals, of a 
complicated nature ; but consists of the simplest 
materials, water and the solid and gaseous matter 
contained within it. The whole of the vegetable 
kingdom consists of masses of elementary organs, 
with the exception of mosses and such like plants, 
whose vessels are of a cellular form, that is, consisting 
of little cells or cavities ; they have no vascular 
system, by which is meant a system filled with vessels. 
The fibres of plants are composed of collections of 
these vessels and cells closely connected together. 
The root and stem of plants consist of such fibres. 
If you attempt to cut them transversely you meet 
with considerable resistance, as you must force your 
way across the tubes and break them ; whilst, if you 
slit the wood longitudinally, you separate the vessels 
without breaking them, and have only to force your 
way through the elongated cellular tissue which con- 
nects them. 

The cells by the growth of the stem are frequently 
drawn out of their original form, but the vascular 
system which is of the greatest importance is internal, 
and lodged in a bed of cellular integuments, so that 
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the pressure of the bark or surrounding parts is not 
sufficient to crush it. 

The layers of wood which you may notice in the 
stem or branch of a tree cut transversely consist of 
different zones of fibres, each the produce of one 
year's growth ; they are separated bv a coat of elon- 
gated cellular tissue, without which you could not 
well distinguish them. 

The cuticle, which is the external covering of the 
plant, consists of an expansion of the cellular tissue ; 
and is furnished with pores for evaporation. The 
cuticle of a young shoot, after it has been for some 
time exposed to the atmosphere, becomes opaque, 
that is, not transparent, dries, and, distended by the 
lateral growth of the branch, splits and after a year 
or two falls ofP. A second membrane is then formed 
by the desiccation, or drying up, of the external part 
of the cellular integument or covering ; but it differs 
from the former in being thicker, and of a closer 
texture. It is not furnished with pores, having no 
other function to perform than to enclose a layer of 
air, and preserve the internal parts from injury. 

These general though rather desultory observations 
may, I hope, be considered as preparatory to the 
examination of the structure of a full grown plant,' 
beginning with the roots, and proceeding up the stem 
to the leaves. 

In the nutrition of plants, six periods are to be 
distinguished. 

1st. The absorption of nourishment by the roots. 

2nd. The transmission of nourishment from the 
roots to the different parts of the plants. 

8rd. The development of the nourishment. 

4th. The action of the air on plants. 

5th. The conversion of nourishment into return- 
ing sap. 

6th. The secretion of various juices from the sap. 
At the extremity of each fibre of a root, there is 
an expansion of the cellular integument called a 
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spongiole, from its resemblance to a small sponge, 
being full of pores, by means of which the roots 
absorb the water from the soil. The root, then, by 
means of the little spongioles attached to its ex- 
tremities, sucks up whatever liquid comes within its 
reach, in proportion as it grows its fibres spread 
themselves over a greater extent of soil, and come in 
contact with a greater quantity of moisture ; and the 
plant, whose branches extend above ground in pro- 
portion as the root spreads beneath, requires a more 
abundant supply of food. 

Every plant has a stem through which the sap 
circulates, and from which the leaves and flowers 
spring. This stem it is true is not always apparent, 
it is sometimes concealed under grounds The stem 
of the tulip is contained within the bulb or onion, 
which is commonly but improperly called its root. 
There is a point or spot separating the stem from 
the root called the necK, which may be considered as 
the seat of vitality. If you cut off the root of a 
young plant, it will shoot out afresh; if you cut 
away the stem, it will be renovated, but if you injure 
its vital spot, the neck, the plant will infallibly perish. 

The leaf consists of the flattened expansion of the 
fibres of the stem from which it shoots, connected 
together by a layer of cellular tissue called the 
pabulum, and the whole is covered by a delicate 
coating, which is almost always of a green colour. 

Leaves are usually divided by botanists into five 
classes, according to the direction of their ribs or 
fibres. 

First — The pennated, or those in which the smaller 
ribs expand from the principal rib like the feathers 
of a quill. The leaves of the pear and lime-tree are 
of this description. 

The second class is palmated. In these, the ribs 
diverge from the petiole like the fingers from the 
palm of the hand, as you see in the vine leaf. They 
are not, however, always five in number, varying not 
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only in different plants, but sometimes in different 
leaves in the same individual. 

The third class is called target-shaped, being 
shaped like a buckler, such is the nastertium. 

The fourth class is pedatum, haying the form of 
the foot. The helebore is of this class. 

The fifth class has simple ribs, proceeding from the 
base to the extremity of the leaf ; com, and all the 
gramineous or grassy tribe, are comprised within it. 

Of the different distinctions of leaves only, accord- 
ing to their position and form, above one hundred 
have been enumerated, and in all of them one of the 
offices is, to subtilize and give more spirit to the abun- 
dance of nourishing sap, and to convey it to the 
little buds. There are two orders of veins and 
nerves in leaves, one belonging to each surface ; and 
it has been generally observed, the underside of the 
leaf has the ramifications larger, and they are 
capable of admitting a liquid to pass through them 
which those of the upper surface will not. The 
under side of the leaf is therefore supposed to be in- 
tended for receiving, preparing, and conveying the 
moisture imbibed from the rising vapours of the 
earth, by which trees and plants are greatly nour- 
ished ; so that one principal use of leaves is to per- 
form, in some measure, the same office for the support 
of vegetable life as the lungs of animals do for the 
subsistence of animal life. 

Another of the great functions for which the 
leaves of trees and plants are designed is that of 
their footstalks, nourishing and preparing the buds of 
the future shoots, which are always formed at the 
base of these footstalks. 

Leaves, moreover, are designed to shade the buds 
for the future shoots from the sun; which would 
otherwise exhale and dry up all their moisture. 

Air evidently passes in at the leaves, and goes 
through the whole plant, and out at the roots. 

If the leaves have no air the whole plant will die, 
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and plants not only draw through their leaves some 
part of their nourishment from the air, but the leaves 
also perform the necessary work of altering the water 
received in at the roots, into the nature and juices of 
the plants ; and hence it is, that the life of the plant 
depends so immediately on its leaves. 

Before I proceed to speak of the sap, I will just 
draw your attention to the peculiarity of a well known 
plant, the lupin. When the broad leaves first shoot 
up, they look green and fresh, but before they have 
been long above the ground, they wither and fall ofE. 
The reason of this is that they yield their substance 
to nourish the tiny plant, and as soon as the whole 
of their PJilpy nutriment is consumed they wither 
and fall off. 

The sap traverses the stem, rising through the 
alburnum and some small portion of it through the 
perfect wood, and it has been ascertained by experi- 
ments that in healthy plants it will rise three inches 
in an hour. But the velocity of the sap varies, 
however, very considerably, owing to a variety of 
causes — the nature of the plant, the degree of tem- 
perature, and above all, the quantity of solar light ; 
which last is absolutely required to enable the leaves 
to evaporate the superfluous water. 

During the spring there is a more than usual 
absorption of sap, for th6 purpose of nourishing the 
young buds which are to be developed ; and it is 
very worthy of remark, that the sap which feeds 
these buds passes through different channels from 
that which serves to nourish the plant generally. 
Instead of rising through the young wood, it ascends 
nearly in the centre of the stem, and is thence trans- 
mitted through the several layers of wood to the 
buds, though by what means I have never yet 
ascertained. If plants are pruned in the spring, the 
sap will rush out often with violence. In vineyards, 
this flowing of the sap, when plants are cut, is called 
the tears of the vine. 
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Everj- organ performs a cbemical change on that 

Eart of the sap which assimilates to its own substance ; 
ut the sap previously undergoes a general change, 
in some measure analogous to that which it is said 
the blood undergoes in the lungs, to prepare it for 
assimilation. This operation is performed in the 
leaves, which may be considered as a laboratory in 
which the sap is submitted to a regular chemical 
process. The analogy is, perhaps, stronger than may 
be imagined ; for this process, which in animals is 
performed by the breathing atmospherical air, in 
vegetables is performed by the same air acting on the 
sap when it comes in contact with it at the stomas ; 
the leaves may therefore be considered, as I have 
before said, as the lungs or organs of respiration of 
plants. The stomas may be considered as so many 
little breathing mouths, as stoma is a Grreek word 
signifying mouth. 

Having shewn how the sap ascends to the extremity 
of the leaves, where it undergoes its chemical change, 
and assumes the name gambium, or returning sap, 
and passes into another system of vessels, which 
convey it downwards, chiefly through the liber, or 
most internal layer of bark, and a small portion of 
the alburnum, or young wood; and as it traverses 
the several organs, it deposits in each the various 
matters requisite for their sustenance, — it is probable 
that the fibres of the wood are the medium through 
which the sap both ascends and descends; but you 
may recollect that I said it was not well ascertained 
whether the ascending sap rises through the vascular 
or cellular system, or through the interstices between 
them ; and the vessels which convey the descending 
sap being so minute as barely to be discernible by 
the aid of the microscope, it is impossible to examine 
them with accuracy. 

I will here mention that every species of restraint, 
and especially such as tends to render plants motion- 
less, impedes their growth. It is true that it is often 
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necessary to use the stake, or some other mode of 
propping, but it should be avoided whenever it can 
be, as a plant will thrive better without restraint. 
And no plant should ever be fastened so tightly as to 
prevent all motion, for the exercise' which the wind 
gives to young trees is no less salutary than that 
which a mother gives to her infant by good nursing, 
but it is also true that the wind is often a rou^ 
nurse, over whom it is prudent to keep a watchful eye. 

I will now proceed to examine the flower; but 
before I do so I must recite some very beautiful 
lines on flowers which I have transcribed from my 
book of miscellaneous extracts : — 

" 1 they look upwards in every place 

Through this beautiful world of ours, 
And dear as a smile on an old friend's face 

Is the smile of the bright, bright flowers I 
They tell us of wanderings by woods and streams,. 

They tell us of lands and trees ; 
But the diildren of showers and sunny beams 

Have lovelier tales than these. 

" They tell of a season when men were not, 

When earth was by angels trod. 
And leaves and flowers in every spot 

Burst forth at the call of Ood ; 
When spirits singing their hymns at even. 

Wandering by wood and glade. 
And the Lord looked down from the highest heaven^. 

And blest what He had made. 

" That blessing remaineth upon them still, 

Though often the storm-cloud lowers. 
And frequent tempests may soil and chill 

The gayest of earth's fair flowers. 
When Sin and Death, with their sister Grief, 

Made a home in the hearts of men. 
The blessing of Gtod on each tender leaf 

Preserved their beauty then. 

" The lily is lovely as when it slept 
On the waters of Eden's lake ; 
The woodbine breathes sweetly as when it crept 
In Eden from brake to brake ; 

H 
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They were left as a proof of the loveliness 

Of. Adam and Eve^s first home ; 
Thej are here as types of the joys that bless 

The just in the world to come/' 

The cup of a flower, or, as. botanists call it, the 
calyx, is the outer green covering, the delicate leaves 
or petals of the flower are called the corolla, and 
these are the parts which constitute the beauty of 



nectary or nectarum, and in this is secreted the 
honey ; the calyx and the corolla are fine expansions 
of the outer and inner bark or rind of the plant; 
and their evident purpose is to protect certain 
delicate extensions of the pith and wood which grow 
within the corolla, and are called the pistil and the 
stamen, by the peculiar organization of which the 
seed is produced. 

The pistil is provided at its head with a gummy 
matter, and the stamen with a fine dust which botanists 
call pollen, and when this dust falls on the head of 
the pistil, it is there absorbed and carried down the 
style of the pistil to the germen or seed vessel in the 
centre of the flower; where the seed is, in consequence, 
produced within a pericarp, afterwards called fruit. 

The fruits therefore, which afford so many luxuries, 
are in fact nothing more than the covering, or the 
natural means of protecting the seeds of plants. 
Some pericarps are pulpy, as apples, pears, etc., some 
hard, as nuts, some scaly, as the cones of fir trees, 
<;ommonly called fir-apples, but all are designed for 
the protection of the seed. How truly wonderful ! 
And here I must again quote Blackmore : — 

" Your contemplation farther yet pursue ; 
The wond'rous world of vegetables view I 
See various trees their various fruits produce, 
Some for delightful taste, and some for use — 
8ee sprouting plants enrich the plain and wood. 
For physic some, and some designed for food, 
See fragrant flowers, with different colour dy'd 
On smiling meads unfold their gaudy pride." 
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I will here relate some curious facts in reference 
to seeds of plants, which serve to demonstrate how 
hardy and tenacious of life they are. G-erardin speaks 
of a bag of seed of the sensitive plant, brought to the 
Jardin des Plantes upwards of sixty years ago, which 
even now supplies good plants whenever it is used. 
Horne, the eminent naturalist, says that he found 
grains of corn, which had been thrashed a hundred 
and forty years before, in possession of their living 
powers. Still more remarkable cases have been 
mentioned by others. M. Thauin sowed some of the 
climbing mimosa which he found under the roots of 
an old chestnut, at Paris, and they germinated. Dr. 
Lindley speaks of finding raspberry seeds in a barrow 
in company with a skeleton, with which coins of 
Hadrian's reign had been buried, yet this seed, which 
the testimony of the money proved to be sixteen 
hundred years old, had not lost its vitality. No 
doubt unvarying temperature, freedom from damp, and 
the absence of the vital element of the air, was the 
cause for such extraordinary preservation in a dormant 
state. Under ordinary circumstances seeds have to 
put up with much rough treatment and exposure. 
Many are lost, and for such losses the supply leaves 
ample margin. 

The vegetable fecundity is most extraordinary. 
It may appear rather startling, but it is nevertheless 
true, that one of our own thistles is so prolific, that a 
single plant would, by the second year, be the pro- 
genitor of about five hundred and eighty millions of 
plants, if all the seeds were to strike root. But to 
proceed : — 

Some plants have the pistil fructified by the bees 
and other insects, which enter the corolla, to extract 
the honey from the nectarum. The pollen or dust 
in those flowers which have stamens only fall on their 
bodies, and is carried by them to the flowers with 
pistils only. And it deserves here to be noticed, as a 
proof of the contrivances of the Divine Architect of 
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nature, that when the pistil is shorter than the sta- 
mens, the flower grows upright, that the pollen or 
dust may fall from the anthers of the stamens, or the 
stigma of the pistils ; but, when the pistil is longer 
than the stamen, the flower hangs downwards that 
the pollen or dust, in falling, may be caught by the 
stigma of the pistil ; and here let Thomson speak : — 

" Who can paint 
Like Nature ? Can imagination boast, 
Amidst his gay creation, hues like hers ? 
And can he mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lay them on so delicately fine. 
And lose them in each other as appears 
In every bud that blows ! If fancy, then, 
Unequal fails beneath the pleasing task, 
Ah ! what shall language do?" 

There are natural substances foimd in all vegetables, 
and which we, as you well know, use in various ways, 
and regard as agreeable accessaries to our comforts 
in some way or other. "We get sugar from the sugar- 
cane, the beet-root, and the carrot, etc.; the gum 
which oozes from many sorts of trees — so also resins, 
and they are known as balsams, varnishes, turpentine, 
etc., as does also India Eubber, which, although for- 
merly used only for the purpose of rubbing out pencil 
marks from paper, has, through the ingenuity of man 
in late years, been applied to a variety of useful pur- 
poses, which I need not here enumerate. 

The vegetables of the greatest value to man are those 
which produce gluten or starch, such as wheat, barley, 
beans, potatoes, etc. We get oils, which are so ex- 
tensively useful, by pressing the seeds or kernels of 
vegetables such as olives, almonds, and linseed. And 
volatile oils we get by distillation from peppermint, 
lavender, and other plants. We get potash from 
vegetables, such being the ashes of burnt kelp, vine, 
fern, etc. 

Vegetables generate or give out oxygen or vital air, 
in the light or sunshine, by a natural process of their 
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own. The necessity of oxygen or vital air for the 
preservation of animal life must be known to all of 
you ; but tbere are some curious facts connected with 
this subject in relation to vegetables, which it may be 
well here to mention. Air, as I doubt not jrou are all 
aware, which has been breathed by an animal is de- 
prived of its oxygen, and will no longer sustain life ; 
for an animal would die, or flame go out, when put 
into air so deprived of oxygen ; but a vegetable will 
live and thrive in it, and not only so, but will restore 
it to its original power of sustaining animal Hfe. And 
here is an extraordinary proof of the wisdom of Pro- 
vidence; for the oxygen of the whole atmosphere 
would, in due time, be consumed by the breathing of 
animals, but for this wonderful provision of nature. 
The leaves of vegetables, by giving out oxygen in the 
day time, restore and keep up the due proportion 
which is necessary to the support of animal life ; so 
you see how dependent we are, even for our very 
existence, on the vegetables around us. The leavds 
of aquatic and herbaceous plants produce oxygen, 
however, in the greatest quantity. 

The green colour of vegetables arises from the oil 
they contain ; the rays of the sun extracting the 
oxygen from the outer surface, and leaving the carbon 
and hydrogen, which are known to be the constituent 
parts of oil. The cause of the beautiful colours of 
flowers is occasioned by thejiron which mixes with 
the substance of most vegetables. 

Healthy vegetables perspire water by the under 
part of their leaves, equal to one- third of their weight, 
every twenty -four hours ; by which part they also 
give out oxygen. Nor do they derive their substance 
in a principal degree from the matter of the soil in 
which they grow ; but they are created by a vital 
principle of their own, out of air and water, and of 
the imperceptible matters combined with air and 
water, from which all their distinctions of smell, 
taste, and substance are derived. 
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I will now conclude with what I consider some 
very appropriate lines from Thomson : — 

"Hail, Source of Being 1 Universal Soul 
Of Heaven and Earth ! Essential Presence, hail I 
By Thee the various vegetative tribes, 
Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves, 
Draw the live ether, and imbibe the dew. 
By Thee, disposed into congenial soils, 
Stands each attractive plant, and sucks, and swells 
The juicy tide, a twining mass of tubes : 
At Thy command, the vernal sun awakes 
The torpid sap, detruded to the root 
By wintry winds ; that now in fluent dance, 
And lively fermentation, mounting, spread 
AU the innumerable coloured scene of things." 
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The Great Creator of the universe, in His infinite 
wisdom^ endowed mankind with intellectual or 
reasoning faculties of vastly more power than in- 
stinctive or animal passions ; but both are essential 
to our happiness. Who can doubt, therefore, that 
it is our duty so to cultivate our intellectual or 
reasoning faculties (and this may be done without 
great book-learning) as to keep our animal propensi- 
ties under proper control, for it is not the rise but 
the abuse of them that is threatened with the wratfc of 
Grod, who gave them both. 

To the close observer of human nature, it will 
generally be apparent that those who seem to have no 
power of checking an ahuse of their animal propensi- 
ties are those who from indolence, bad example, or 
an inordinate love of the empty but alluring gaieties 
of the world, have neglected to cultivate their intel- 
lectual faculties, have suffered them to lie dormant, 
and consequently, have allowed their animal pro- 
pensities, from excess of indulgence, to change place 
with their intellectual, and to predominate over them, 
thus rendering themselves pests of society, and the 
destroyers of their own peace and happiness. 

It is bad enough to meet with men who should 
degrade themselves into a state below even many 
animals which, if endowed with reasoning faculties 
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at all (which I by no means doubt their possessing), 
are certainly far inferior to their mere instinct. But 
that woman, a being created by God to be the help- 
mate, the bosom mend, and companion of man, 
should so abuse her reasoning faculties, as to suffer 
the animal propensities to become predominant over 
them, and thus convert her into the destroyer of 
man, whom God designed her to bless, is lamentable 
indeed. But we often see this, even in women who 
have had the advantages of education, and that to a 
degree which their poorer neighbours, never taught 
to read or write, would blush at. 

It must be admitted, I own, that man is the 
destroyer of woman's honour ; but, if women would 
80 cultivate their intellectual faculties as to keep in 
check and under control their instinctive or animal 
propensities, this would not be, for the most 
impudent libertine will tremble at the indignant 
glance from the bright eye of a woman, whose 
virtue, based on sound and religious principles, 
he has wantonly dared to doubt, and upon whose 
cheeks he has caused the blush of offended delicacy 
to be diffused. 

Cowper says : — 

**^The only amaranthine flow*r on earth 
Is virtue — ^the only lasting treasure, truth.*' 

I remember, too, an anecdote of the St. Malo maid 
and " Old Eowley," as he was called, which is a rather 
amusing demonstration of the correctness of this 
opinion. 

The St. Malo women of the lower order are not 
without renown, being sturdy helpmates of their 
sailor husbands, and worthy descendants of those 
brave women who took part in the League "Wars. 
Tradition records that our Charles II. made love 
to one of these stout damsels, who repulsed him in a 
not very feminine manner. The adventure is pre- 
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seired in a St. Malo ballad, the conclasion of which 
may be thus rendered : — 

" The maid her knitting tighter held, 
When Charley made his bow, 
With such proposals as compelled 
The maid to knit her brow. 

" And, guarded as her native town, 
She felt no maiden fears ; 
But calmly laid her knitting down. 
And boxed the monarch's ears." 

The poet Spenser knew and fully appreciated this 
power of woman, as is fully demonstrated in the 
following lines : — 

" For in those lofty looks is close implide 

Scorn of base things, and sdeigne of foul dishonour, 
Thretning rash eies which gaze on her so wide. 

That loosely they ne dare to looke upon her ; 
Such pride is praise, such portliness is honour, 

That boldned innocence beares in her eies. 
And her faire countenance, like a goodly banner. 

Spreads in defiance of all enemies.** 

It is not my intention, in this Lecture, to hring 
before you descriptions of any of the horrible results 
of the baneful influence of thoughtless and degraded 
women, nor to depict the sad consequences of an 
inordinate indulgence in the gaieties of the worlds 
which is but too frequently the prelude to their 
debasement and dishonour. If it had been my inten- 
tion, I could easily have proved that there is hardly 
a crime committed under the canopy of heaven in 
which their baneful influence might not directly or 
indirectly be traced. Suffice it to observe that the 
vicious generally die early. They fall like shadows, 
or tumble like wrecks and ruins into the grave, often 
while quite young, almost always before forty. The 
wicked ** liyeth not half his days." The world at once 
ratifies the truth, and assigns the reason by describing 
the dissolute as " fast men " and " fast women," that 
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is, they live fast ; they spend their twelve hours in 
six, getting through the whole before the meridian, 
and dropping out of sight and into darkness while 
others are in the glow and glory of life. " Their sun 
goes down while it is yet day," and they might have 
helped it. 

No, I will not depress your feelings by records 
of deeds of wickedness ; be it my aim rather to 
endeavour, as far as I am able, to depict to you 
the loveliness of woman's virtue, and its blessed 
influences. 

And here let us briefly consider amiable woman's 
influence in the hospital camp of the battle field, 
where it has lately shone forth in brightness and in 
beauty. In the Crimea we have heard that our troops, 
with wounds most ghastly and with sickness, lay 
heaped together almost like forgotten rags, where the 
ravages of the fierce and foul exhalations were send- 
ing them more rapidly to an inglorious, than the 
war-engines of destruction could have sent them to 
a glorious, grave. By what influence was this devas- 
tation arrested ? by what influence were they better 
fed, cleanliness observed, their thirst rightly assuaged, 
the groans and ravings of maddening pain and the 
bitter curse and howl of despair dissipated P It was 
the influence of that young and saintly volunteer, 
Florence Nightingale, the hem of whose garment, or 
the shadow of whose form, as she passed the beds of 
sickness, those poor fellows within them would have 
thought it a privilege to kiss. I pause here to recite 
the poet's description of this scene : — 



" With lofty Bong we love to cheer 

The heai'ts of daring men ; 
Applauded thus they gladly hear 

The trumpets call again. 
But now we sing of holy deeds 

Devoted to the brave, 
Where she, who stems the wound that bleeds, 

A hero's life may save ; 
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And heroes saved exulting tell 

How well her voice they knew, 
How sorrow near it could not dwell, 

But spread its wings and flew. 
" Neglected, dying in despair, 

They lay till woman came 
To soothe them with her gentle care, 

And feed life's flickering flame. 
When wounded sore on fever's rack. 

Or cast away as slain. 
She called their fluttering spirits back. 

And gave them strength again. 
Her cheering voice, her smiling face, 

All suffering could dispel ; 
With grateful lips they kissed the place 

On which her shadow fell. 
" When words of wrath profanely rung. 

She moved with pit^g grace ; 
Her presence stilled the wildest tongue. 

And holy grew the place. 
They knew that they were cared for then. 

Their eyes forgot their tears ; 
In dreamy sleep they lost their pain. 

And thought of early years. 
Of early years when all was fair. 

Of faces sweet and pale, 
They woke, — ^the angel bending there 

Was Florence Nightingale 1" 

Even in the darkness of the night her little lamp 
has been hope's beacon-light to many eyes that had 
no hope besides. And as she and her little band of 
kindred hearts passed through miles of wretchedness, 
their gentle words fell like balm on the passions of 
the sujffering men, which were wrung from them by 
festering wounds and fevered blood. Florence and 
her little band calmed the fierce thoughts of the 
brain, checked the foul words, subdued the heart to 
calmness, and taught those lips, inclined to curse, to 
pray to the Dispenser of mercies to blot out all their 
evil deeds from the book of His remembrance. 

" For services such as these, what meed ? • 

What trophy can the people raise 
That shall not fall below the need ? 

What tongue or pen can reach their praise I" 
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In the manifold histories of mankind, how often do 
we meet with cases in which the patient endurance 
of a kind-hearted sister has arrested the onward pro- 
gress to irretrievable ruin of an untoward brother; 
how her anxious solicitude about his well-doing, 
expressed to him again and again in his calmer 
moments, has sometimes caused him uneasiness even 
in the midst of unseemly revelling. How often) when 
her kind and gentle remonstrances have been met by 
rough and uncourteous remarks, has *' the soft answer 
that turneth away wrath" been given, rather than 
the angry retort that kindleth strife, and provokes 
the fiery rage of the stubborn and ungovernable 
minded. Her perfect patience amidst the most trying 
difficulties even he cannot forget because the "still 
small monitor within " will not let him. And ulti- 
mately, after having indulged from time to time in 
the more incipient errors of reckless irregularities, 
urged by his loose and more hardened companions in 
vice, he is about to rush headlong into the darker 
depths of dissipation, his career is suddenly arrested, 
a sister's arms are around him, her blanched cheeks 
bespeak the intenseness of her anxiety, her tear- 
bedimmed eyes, upward turned, not in supplication to 
that erring brother but in supplication to One mightier 
than the mightiest of men ; that erring brother yields, 
and from that moment he becomes a new-mada 
Christian through the heaven-directed influence of a 
devoted sister. 

It is too much the fashion to use the epithet 
" disagreeable old maid^^ indiscriminately in reference 
to each woman who has passed a certain time of life, 
and who has not had the " golden signet " of a man's 
affection for her placed on her finger (for reasons 
best known to herself), but how unreasonable and 
unjust is this ! for many of these women are not only 
agreeable companions, and prove plainly that, although 
generally neatly and tastefully clad, they have be- 
stowed more pains to adorn the soul than the body. 
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whicli is evinced by their general intelligence and 
well cultivated minds ; and are often found to be, to 
adapt H. Ward Beecber's definition of true religion 
in a man, truly religious ; for, " where you see a 
woman who purifies her thoughts, her feelings, her- 
self, and does good things through the best of motives, 
she may be presumed to be truly religious. True 
religion in the soul not only makes her purer herself, 
but makes her kinder, better natured, more genial, 
more compassionable, more pitying, more helpful, 
more self-denying, and more conscious of other peo- 
ple's wants, than her own possession. It tends to 
take a woman's thoughts away from herself, and to 
spread them abroad, like the fragrance of flowers, 
upon other people." How it is to be desired 
that all women would strive fco be like them; the 
unmarried, the wives, and widows of all ages 
linking this earth more closely to heaven, and so 
rendering it, in every respect, a place of peace and 
happiness ! 

Celibacy, but too frequently thoughtlessly ridiculed 
and condemned, is nevertheless often noble and vir- 
tuous ; Democritus, one of the greatest philosphers 
of the ancients, never married, and the reason he 
assigned for living a life of celibacy was, that the 
increase of a family and the trouble that attend it 
was a great hindrance to things of greater conse- 
quence, meaning, no doubt, that the cares of a family 
impeded a studious man's progress in learning. Still, 
the probability is, that the reputable and moral 
minded will have inclination and opportunity to obey 
wisely their natural impulses, and to surround them- 
selves with family satisfactions. Such a man will 
desire " to rejoice with the wife of his youth," will 
desire to see her " like a fruitful vme by the 
sides of his house; his children as olive branches 
round about his table." And it is well it should 
be so, for, but for marriage, what would society 
become ? 
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These reflections bring me to the consideration of 
woman in the capacity of 



Standing at the altar of the house of prayer, side by 
side with him who, in the extacy of his admiration, is 
wont to regard her as 



There she has heard his solemn declaration of his 
undeviating affection and fidelity to her, there he has 
placed upon her finger the signet of his declarations, 
which she has received as such, and promised to wear 
as a pledge of her fidelity and affection to him, and 
feels that she has by that solemn undertaking 
divinely ratified, been constituted to the fullest ex- 
tent the bosom friend and companion of man. It 
was for this purpose her Maker formed her, and to 
the end of her husband's sojourn here on earth, and 
his happiness or misery hereafter how much depends 
on her, and how much also depends on the due fulfil- 
ment of her duties, whether she shall be happy here, 
and blissfuUy so hereafter! A wise woman feels 
this, and shapes her course in accordance with her 
convictions. 

The union, like this, of two young hearts, is con- 
sidered by us as the most important event in life. 
The wedding is, and always has been, attended with 
the rejoicing of friends, it is regarded as a lovely 
sight by the young and by the aged. Can there be 
a more lovely sight ? Yes, indeed there can. Con- 
template the young mother with three or four little 
ones around her, her infant toying with her ringlets, 
whilst the rest are each endeavouring to outvie the 
other in affectionate caresses. Oh ! how beauti- 
fully is the lovelinsss of such a scene portrayed 
by the poet in those exquisite lines entitled the 
" Convolvulus — 



** A youthful bride. 
Breathing love on every side," 



" A seraph in a world of woe.' 
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" See the stem of the pliant convolvulus tum'd 
In a fold that gives strength to each other ; 
Oh 1 search the world over, and where shall we find 
A happier emblem of all that can bind 
The affections of children and mother ? 

" The tendril that's strongest alone does not rise, 

Bat the weakest it aids in ascending ; 
And is it not like a fond mother, who tries 
To raise up each darling, her favour the prize 

For which they in sport are contending ? 

" There is not a sight more enchanting than this, 
When scorning excitements too common, 
Her heart will not barter her home, and the kiss 
Of the infant she loves, for the nominal bliss 
Of the world, so oft fatal to woman. 

" They may part, yes for ever 1 but nothing shall make 
Such children forget such a mother 1 
Oh 1 their mutual love will survive /(W her sake, 
And the faded convolvulus' tendrils will break 
Ere you sever them one from the other !" 

THs would be a terrible world, methinks, if it were 
not embellished by little children. I am, and always 
was, fond of little children; they seem, as Binney 
says, to be " the poetry of the world, the fresh flowers 
of our hearths and homes little conjurors, with their 
* natural magic ' evoking by their spells what delights 
and enriches all ranks, and equalizes the different 
classes of society. Often as tney bring with them 
anxieties and cares, and live to occasion sorrow and 
grief, we should get on very badly without them. 
Only think, if there were never anything anywhere to 
be seen but great grown-up men and women, how we 
should long for the sight of a little child! Every 
infant comes into the world like a delegated prophet^ 
the harbinger and herald of good tidings, whose office 
it is " to turn the hearts of fathers to the children " 
and to draw " the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just." A child softens and purifies the heart, warm- 
ing and melting it by its gentle presence ; it enriches 
the soul by new feelings, and awakens within it what 
is favourable to virtue. It is a beam of light, a 
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fountaiii of love, a teacher whose lessons few can 
resist. Infants recall us from much that engenders 
and encourages selfishness, that freezes the affections, 
roughens the manners, indurates the heart; they 
brighten the home, deepen love, invigorate exertion, in- 
fuse courage,and vivify and sustain the charities of Uf e. 

Moreover, we should never cease to remember, 
" that such as the merest infant we behold, in whom 
the flame of life bums so faintly that a breath would 
be enough to extinguish it altogether, were all the 
great worthies who have made the name of England 
famous among the nations ; all the men who have 
done such brave deeds, and thought such high 
thoughts; all the Englishwomen who have borne 
and trained their offspring to true nobility of pur- 
pose, and shed so much happiness upon so many 
English homes. Aye, and who among us can doubt 
that any little infant, still in its cradle, may yet lead 
the fleets or armies of England to victory, or make 
some great discovery in science or mechanics which 
may affect the destinies of the whole human race ? 
The strength of England lies in her brain and her 
arm, and these are made up of the brains and arms 
of those who once were as the Itttle atoms lying in 
their cradles in a helpless state."* Let us, then, 
love little children, and see that they be trained and 
schooled to their work, lest the energy lying dormant 
within them, which may one day blaze forth 
•vehemently enough, be directed upon a wrong bias. 

Such a mother as the one just referred to is one 
of those who justly appreciate those beautiful and 
truthful lines of Cowper, which we find in his " Pro- 
,^e8s of Error — 

" Our most important are our earliest years ; 
The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 
And through life's labyrinth, holds fast the clue 
That Education gives her, false or true." 

* " Times." 
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She therefore constantly joins in the amusements 
of her little ones, and blends instruction with those 
amusements, thus fixing upon their soft and im- 
pressible " minds precepts that she wishes them to 
hold fast, because they are calculated to form the 
character of the future woman and the future man, 
and to make them such as she hopes to rejoice to see 
them. 

" The heart of man, with whom affection is not a 
name and love a mere passion of the hour, yearns 
toward the quiet of a home, as toward the goal of his 
earthly joy and hope ; and as he fastens there his 
thought, an indulgent, yet dreamy fancy, paints the 
loved image that adorns it, and makes it sacred. 
And what school of learning or of moral endeavour 
depends more upon its teacher, than the home upon 
the wife and the mother ? What influence of all the 
world's professors and teachers tells so strongly on 
the habit of a man's mind, as those gentle droppings 
from a mother's lips, which, day by day, and hour bv 
hour, grow into the enlarging stature of his soul, 
and live with it for ever ?" 

" She is there to bid him good speed, and an adieu 
that hangs like music on his ear, as he goes forth to 
his every-day labour or duty of life. At evening, 
she is there to greet him, as he comes back, wearied 
with the day's anxieties and toil ; and her look, so 
full of gladness, cheats him of his fatigue ; she steals 
her arm round him with a soul of welcome, that 
beams like sunshine on her brow, and that fills his 
eyes with tears of twin gratitude to her and to 
Heaven. 

" She is gentle ; keeping his love, as she won it, by a 
thousand nameless and modest virtues which radiate 
from her whole life and action. She is not unmind- 
ful of those old-fashioned virtues of cleanliness 
and of order, which give an air of quiet, and which 
secure content. His wants are all anticipated ; the 
fire is burning brightly, the clean hearth flashes 
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brightly under the joyous blaze, the old elbow-chair 
is in its place."* And can any husband meditate on 
such a chain of lovely scenes without deeply feeling, 
if he does not express it, that there is indeed no 
place like ** Home, home, dear, dear home ! " 

Home is one of the richest words of which our 
language can boast. What beautiful associations 
encircle its beloved name ! Home ! as the precious 
word is uttered, what dear and never-to-be-forgotten 
scenes are vividly portrayed to memory's view. The 
place where we were ushered into a world of sun- 
shine and of shadow, the spot where we first beheld 
the light of day, and heard the well-remembered 
tones of a fond mother's voice, where we lisped in 
infantile accents ; where we were happy ! Oh, each 
spot within and around our homes is dear, very dear 
to us ; but how often are we compelled to leave the 
joyous scenes and the beloved associations of home 
behind us, to go forth and battle with the world, to 
find that life has its bitters as well as its sweets, to 
exchange the golden sunlight for the darkening 
shadow, and to hear the harsh voice of a cold world 
instead of the kind tones of our blissful childhood ! 
How many a noble soul is shipwrecked upon the 
tempestuous sea of life ! how widely separated are 
those who grew up together in ^^the old house at 
homey Home ! how the strangely powerfid word 
strikes the heart, causing each chord to vibrate! 
whether a palace or a cot, it is indescribably dear 
to us. A lifetime cannot erase the recollections of 
youth ; the realities of the present or the dreams of the 
future cannot efEace the memories of the past ; or in 
the more ideal and impassioned language of the poet, 

" * Home, what is it ?' I've muimur'd long, 
The sound is sweet as angel's song ; 
It sends a thrill throughout my frame, 
And my full heart bounds at its name. 

* "Dream Life." 
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It seemeth rich with every bliss, 

Bright with each social happiness, 

Jewell'd with beautj, like spring with flowers, 

And musical as the summer showers ! 

A spot which an angel had touched in its flight, 

A gleaming star on a cloud-robed night, 

A flower-gemm'd isle in a boundless sea, 

An ever-remember'd melody, 

A golden light o'er life's dark shrouds, 

A glorious rainbow clasping the cloudjs, 

A rapturous thrill in my desolate heart, 

A dream of delight so soon to depart ; 

A drop of bliss in my cup of woe, 

The brightest, sunniest beam below."* 

But to my subject; I have yet a little picture or 
two of an affectionate and amiable wife's influence. 

In bis leisure moments, as with ber children, so 
with ber husband ; she will ride with him, walk with 
him, join in his amusements, be his fairy, his page, 
his everything that love and poetry have invented ; 
but she will watch him well ; sport with his fancies, 
and turn them about like the ringlets on her cheek ; 
and if he ever meditate on the empty but alluring 

faieties of the world, she will toss her baby to his 
row, and bring back his thoughts into his heart, by 
the music of her discourse ; she will teach him to live 
unto God and to herself ; and lead him to discover 
that women, like the plants in the wood, derive their 
tenderness from the shade. She knows that the 
glittering gaieties of the world bring no softness to 
the heart, but tend rather to estrange it from the 
peaceful pleasures of a happy home, and rob him 
who indulges in them of that most inestimable 
blessing " a calm and quiet mind," the solaces of 
which are so feelingly described by Clare, the Feasant 
Poet, that I must e'en quote that little poem : 

" Though low my lot, my wish is won, 
My hopes are few and staid ; 
All I thought life would do is done. 
The last request is made. 

* " Hours of Sun and Shade.'' 
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If I have foes, no foes I fear ; 

To fate I live resigned : 
I have a friend I value here ; 

And that's a quiet miiid. 

*• I wish not it was mine to wear 

Flush'd honours' sunny crown, 
I wish not I was fortune's heir ; 

She frowns, and let her frown. 
I have no taste for pomp and strife^ 

Which many love to find ; 
I only wish the bliss of life — 

A calm and quiet mind. 

" The trumpet's taunt in battle-field, 

The gieat man's pedigree — 
What peace can all their honours yield,. 

And what are they to me ? 
Tho' praise and pomp, to eke the strife^ 

Rave like a mighty wind. 
What are they to the calm of life — 

A still and quiet mind ? 

" I mourn not that my lot is low, 

I wish no higher state ; 
I sigh not that fate made me so, 

Nor tease her to be great : 
I am content) for well I see, 

What all at last shall find. 
That life's worst lot, the best shall be — 

And that's a quiet mind. 

I see the great pass heedless by, 

And pride above me tower ; 
It costs me not a single sigh 
For either wealth or power : 



Of quite as great a kind. 
Proud, too, that life gives all she can — 
A calm and quiet mind. 

" I never mock'd at beauty's shrine, 

To stain her lips with lies ; 
No Knighthood's fame, or luck was mine,. 

To win love's richest prize : 
And yet I found in russet weed 

What all will wish to find. 
True love — and comfort's prize indeed — 

A glad and quiet mind. 
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" And come what will of care or woe, 

As some must come to all, 
I'll wish not that it were not so, 

Nor mourn that they befall : 
If tears for sorrows start at will, 

They're comforts in their kind. 
And I am blest, if with me still 

Remains a quiet mind. 

" When friends depart, as part they must, 

And love's true joys decay, 
That leave us like the summer's dust — 

The whirlwind puffs away : 
While life's allotted time I brave, 

Tho' left the last behind, 
A prop and friend I still shall have, 

If I've a quiet mind." 

If sickness afflict the husband of such a woman, 
her solicitude and anxiety know no bounds: her 
attentions are untiring : she will preserve the house 
in stillness, and each of her little ones, in imitation 
of their mother's example, will move about on tip- 
toe, lest they should disturb their father : she will 
smoothe his pillow again and again, that his aching 
head may be comparatively at ease, — ^thus assuaging 
those pains she cannot cure, then — 

*' Sit silent by 
Watching the changes with her anxious eye." 

And, if he be again restored to his wonted health, 
how unspeakably does she evince her joy, when she 
can again ride with him, walk with him, join in his 
amusements, and be unto him all that love and 
poetry have invented ; aye, — 

" A guardian Angel o'er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing." 

How vividly do the devoted attentions of the amiable 
and affectionate wife demonstrate the truth so ele- 
gantly expressed by Madame de Stael, that accom- 
plished writer who certainly had read deep in the 
book of life, and who, speaking of the affection of 
woman, says : — " When our life is consecrated to the 
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first object of our affections, everjrtliing is positive, 
determined, all-powerful — He wishes it — ^He wants it 
— It will make Him more happy ; one moment of His 
days will he embellished as a reward for these efforts. 
Is not tliis sufficient to direct the entire course of 
our destinies ? There now is no vague idea, no dis- 
couragement; it is the sole enjojrment of the soul 
that nils space; it grows with it, and combining 
with all our faculties, ensures their entire exercise 
and enjovment." 

And thus they journey on through life even unto 
old age, which Ossian says " is dark and unlovely ; " 
"not always so,'* says Binney.* "It might be so among 
" savage clans and roaming barbarians, before they 
had received the elements of knowledge, and the 
blessings of religion." But age, with us, is often a 
refreshing and a beautiful sight. There are old men 
and old women that look as bright and brisk as their 
grandchildren ! It is delightful to see a man, who 
having passed the previous stage of life with credit 
and honour, approaches the last, and goes through it 
with contentment and cheerfulness. Look at such a 
one, there's a good deal of many of his wonted attri- 
butes about him yet 3 force in his intellect, freshness in 
his feelings, light in his eye, and vigour in his limbs ! 
He reviews the past without pain and without com- 
plaint: he is not querulous, selfish, misanthropic. 
He does confound and frighten the young by con- 
stantly telling them of the "howling wilderness" 
into which they have been bom, and of the wretched 
thing they wiU find life to be. He has not found it 
anything of the sort. The world has proved to him 
a very pleasant place, and life an interesting though 
eventful journey. Life did not turn out, perhaps, 
just what he fancied and dreamt about as a boy or 
even as a man ; it became a rougher, but vrithal a 
better and nobler thing. He does not, therefore, 

* " Is it possible to make the best of both worlds ? " 
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attempt to touch too rudely the dreams of the young 
enthusiasts about him. He listens to them with 
interest and pleasure ; sometimes with a significant 
but loving silence, sometimes answering and en- 
couraging with genial sympathy ; he does not destroy 
their hopes and their anticipations, for while he feels 
that they wiU probably be fulfilled in a way some- 
what different from what is projected, he feels also 
that they may be fulfilled, and that life may become 
to his successors what it has been to him. " His 
hoary head is a crown of glory;'' his name fragrant 
as incense. He stands the centre of a large and 
widening circle of descendants — children and child- 
ren's children gather about him — he has not lived 
without the exercise and solace of affections. He 
loved and married, as I have before shewn, and his 
bosom friend and companion has brought him sons 
and daughters, with the usual mixtures of the cares 
and satisfactions of life ; and he is rich now in the 
bright beings that sparkle around him in the fading 
twilight of his protracted day, and who at once adorn 
the scene and dilate the heart. It is a fine thing to 
see old age thus crowned and blessed ; the man happy 
in himsefi, satisfied with the world, thankful to have 
lived ; looking to the past without shame, to the 
future vdthout fear ; leaving behind him in his im- 
mediate descendants the manly and intelligent, who 
are taking their stand and making their way in life 
as genuine offshoots of the parent tree : their little 
ones again, like tender seedlings, springing up, fresh 
with the dew of their early morning, beautiful to the 
eye of the old man as they glisten in the light of his 
evening sun ! Yes, " children's children are the crown 
of old men ; the glory of children are their parents." 
I have often admired that saying of Solomon, it is 
true to nature to the very letter, and shews, as so 
many things in the Bible do, how humanity is at 
present just what it was three thousand years ago. 
A little child, or even a youth, looks upwards, realiz- 
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ing in his parents the highest object to them on earthy 
all that attracts love, respect, trust, and reverence, 
and says to himself or others, that's my father, or 
that's my mother ! The old man looks downwards,, 
and in gazing on his grandchildren seems to become 
the subject of a new affection — ^He does so, and it is 
his last. The heart has none other to pour forth,, 
life nothing further to bestow, the man's course is 
" crowned " and consummated by this ; whether it is 
that he simply likes the idea of going down in his 
posterity, and rejoices in the first proofs of the 
advancing line ; or whether it is the revival of his 
former feelings, the gushing again towards his new 
representative, but with additional elements of the 
love that welled around the cradle of his first born 
sou ; whatever it may be, certain it is that there i& 
this exultant sentiment described by Solomon in the 
breast of the old man, as he looks on his children's 
children : — " There's a fine fellow ; that's my son's 
boy ; and see here, this is my daughter's little girl I 
bless them ! I'm quite proud of them." No doubt 
he is, and every one that has a heart shares his 
delight. 

" One touch of nature makes the whole world kin." 

In palace or cottage, hall or hamlet, a green and 
hearty old age like this is beautiful to the eye, and 
all its affections, and even its fancies venerable and 
sacred. 

Their sons take honourable positions in society, 
and they live to see it, their daughters " do virtuously" 
and they survive to rejoice, and to " call them 
blessed." Their children's children lisp their names, 
and climb about their knees, like iresh flowers 
springing and waving round the root of the oak. 
Life is beautified, when it can be used, and spent, 
and "crowned" so. Now all this ib possibley yon 
know, because it really does happen ; it is actually to 
be seen in our own circles. 
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In the education of children, too, as Dr. Forbes 
Winslow says, 

" Science may do a little ; classic erudition a good 
deal ; moral philosophy much more ; but reli^on 
most of all; and yet religion is icy or ferocious 
without a heart ; and were we called upon to record 
our suffrages in support of any one of these several 
popular modes of education, we should, without the 
slightest hesitation, give our unqualified vote in 
favour of the heart. To vou, O ye mothers ! is 
confided the office of the neart — ^you, to whose eye 
we look up as it were to the heaven of our happiness 
and tbe haven of our hopes — ^you, in whose bosom 
we have nestled, and on whose lap we have reposed 
in infancy, and to whose sympathizing breast we have 
imparted the griefs or follies of our maturer years. 
Abandon not, we beseech you, O ye English mothers! 
the noblest functions of the state ; dismiss not your 
darlings to the merciless schoolmaster, the mercenary 
tutor, and the dissolute usher, of whom vou know 
nothing save his same and title ; nor, for tne sake of 
heading your table, or presiding with distinction in 
the silken drawing-room, leave the huncry innocent 
minds of your children to feed upon the depraved 
tuition of a housemaid, a servant girl, and that most 
invaluable of all earthly creatures, an exacting, 
flouncing head-nurse. Take the education of your 
children into your own hands, and abandon every- 
thing else for their sakes ; it will amply repay you ; 
and if you object that conduct such as this would 
break through the conventional modes of society, and 
be regarded as an act of folly, we can only reply by 
making an appeal to your heaj[*t." 

In conclusion : Wben the immortal spirit of such 
an amiable woman, the exemplary performance of 
whose connubial and maternal duties has realized 
such blessed events, is about to wing its flight to 
join kindred spirits gone before, she may look up to 
any one of her chil(&en, or her children's children,. 
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and exclaim, with a full assurance that her last sad 
petition, will be affectionately though sorrowfully 
compiled with, 

And when death shall still for ever 

Mj psJe lips, do this by me ; 
Kiss and dose them, for they're ever 

Fmy*d for, and hare blessed thee t " 

And when so closed, surely it cannot be presump- 
tuous to belieye that such a woman sleeps the sleep of 



" Two hands upon the breast, 

And labour's done ; 
Two pale feet crossed in rest, 

The race is won ; 
Two eyes with coin- weights shut, 

And tears now cease ; 
Two lips whose grief is mute 

And all is peace : 
One friend, one foe, one death, 

One life above ; 
One God, one hope, one faith. 

And all is love." 



everlasting peace. 
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LECTURE VII. 



Inteoduction. 



The importance of the subject upon wluch I am 
about to treat is so extensive that it cannot, I think, 
fail to interest every reflecting individual; and in 
preparing this Lecture or Eeading, I have gathered 
much from that most valuable and popular work of 
Dr. Andrew Combe's, entitled "The Principles of 
Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health, 
-and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental 
Education," and from such other sources at my com- 
mand as I deemed best calculated to illustrate the 
subject. 

Much of the matter of my extracts may not be 
new to many of you, but it is a consolation to me to 
feel assured that, if not so, it will bear repetition. 



That exercise should always spring from, and be 
continued under, the influence of an active and 
harmonious nervous and mental stimulus, will 
scarcely require any evidence ; but as the principle 
is not sufficiently appreciated, or acted upon, a few 
remarks seem to be called for to insure, u. possible, 
its better observance. 

The simple fact that the muscles are expressly con- 
structed for the purpose of fulfilling the commands 
of the will, might of itself lead to the inference that 
-a healthy mental stimulus ought to be considered an 
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essential condition or accompaniment of exercise; 
and accordingly, the muscular action becomes easy 
and pleasant under the influence of mental excite- 
ment, and a vigorous nervous impulse is useful in 
sustaining and directing it. On the other hand^ 
how difficult, wearisome, and inefficient muscular 
contraction becomes, when the mind which directs 
it is languid, or absorbed by other employments. 

Hence the superiority, as exercise for the young, 
of social and inspiriting games, which, by their 
joyous and boisterous mirth, call forth the requisite 
nervous stimulus to put the muscles into vigorous 
and varied action; and hence the utter inefficiency 
of the dull and monotonous daily walk which sets aU 
physiological conditions at defiance, and which, in so 
many schools, is made to supersede the exercise 
which it only counterfeits. 

Even playful gambolling and varied movements, 
which are so characteristic of the young of all 
animals, man not excepted, and which are at once so 
pleasing and attractive, might have taught us that 
activity of feeling and affection, and sprightliness of 
mind, are intended by nature to be the sources and 
accompaniments of healthful and invigorating muscu- 
lar exercise : and that the system of bodily confine- 
ment and mental cultivation so much in vogue is 
calculated to inflict lasting injury on all who are 
subjected to its restraints. 

The buoyancy of spirit and comparative independ- 
ence enjoyed by boys when out of school, prevent 
them from suffering under it so much as girls do, but 
the mischief done to both is the more unpardonable 
when it does occur, because it might easily be entirely 
avoided. Even in some Infant Schools, where properly 
conducted exercise ought to be considered as a neces- 
sary of life, the principle on which I am insisting is so 
little understood, or valued, that no play-grounds 
have been provided, and the very best means of moral 
as well as physical training, play with companions, 
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has to tlie great injury of the poor children been 
wholly omitted. Under judicious direction the play- 
ground affords the most valuable and effective aid to 
the parent and teacher, not only in eliciting the 
highest degree of physical health, but in developing 
the general character by the practical inculcation of 
moral principle, kindness and affection, in the daily 
and hourly conduct of the children committed to 
their charge. A double evil is thus incurred in its 
neglect or omission. 

Facts illustrative of the beneficial influence of a 
mental stimulus as the only legitimate source of 
muscular activity abound everywhere, and must be 
familiar to every reflecting mind ; but, as the prac- 
tical influences deducible from them have, to a great 
extent, escaped the notice of parents and teachers, I 
shall add a few remarks in their further elucidation. 

Everybody knows how wearisome and disagreeable 
it is to saunter along, without having some object to 
attain ; and how listless and unprofitable a walk 
taken against the inclination, and merely for exercise, 
is, compared to the same exertion made in pursuit of 
an object on which we are intent. The difference is 
simply that, in the former case, the muscles are 
obliged to work without that full nervous impulse 
which nature has decreed to be essential to their 
healthy and energetic action ; and that, in the latter, 
the nervous impulse is in full and harmonious opera- 
tion. The great superiority of active sports, botani- 
cal and geological exercises, gardening, and turning, 
as means of exercise, over mere monotonous move- 
ments, is referable to the same principle. Every kind 
of youthful play and mechanical operation interests 
and excites the mind, as well as occupies the body, 
and, by thus placing the muscles in the best position 
for wholesome and beneficial exertion, enables them 
to act without fatigue for a length of time, which, 
if occupied in mere walking for exercise, would 
utterly exhaust their powers. 
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The elastic spring, tlie bright eye, the cheerful 
glow, of beings thus excited, form a perfect contrast 
to the spiritless and inanimate aspect of many of our 
Boarding-school processions. So influential, indeed, 
is the nervous stimulus, that examples have occurred 
of strong mental emotions having instantaneously 
given life and vigour to paralytic limbs. This has 
happened in cases of shipwrecks, fires, and sea-fights, 
and shews how indispensable it is to have the mind 
engaged and interested along with the muscles. I 
must here relate a rather amusing anecdote or two, 
although the heroes of them had not paralyzed limbs. 

A respectable farmer, who resided in this neigh- 
bourhood, but who is long since dead, had been 
suffering for some time from a severe attack of lum- 
bago, and it pained him so much to get out of his 
chair that he dreaded making the effort. One 
morning, however, while the sun was shining brightly, 
he took two walking-sticks and determined to walk 
down his garden path ; his garden was bounded by a 
wicker hedge, and led into his feeding ground. He 
felt so much better when he got to the bottom of bis- 
garden that he resolved on going into the feeding 
ground to see his favourite bull, which was grazing 
a short distance from the boundary of his garden ; 
and, he accordingly passed through the gate into the 
field, and proceeded towards his favourite animal; 
but Mr. Bull seemed to have forgotten bis master, or 
not to like his appearance — ^hobbling along, half 
double, and supported by two sticks, instead of 
approaching him in a bold erect position, and he 
began to paw the earth, and shew signs of giving his 
master a rougher reception than agreeable. The 
farmer called him by name, as he had usually been in 
the habit of doing, but Mr. Bull shook his head, and 
again pawed the earth ; his master then shook his 
right-hand stick at him, but to no avail, so he threw 
it at him with all his might, hoping to make him 
ecamper off, but was answered by a bellow and 
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another pawing of the earth. The farmer became 
alarmed, and throwing his other stick at the bull, 
took to his heels, and jumping the wicker hedge with 
the spring of a greyhound, got indoors out of the 
reach of his offended and enraged bull, — ^and his 
lumbago was cured. 

Many a person who feels ready to drop from 
fatigue, after a merely mechanical walk, would have 
no difficulty in subsequently undergoing much con- 
tinuous exertion in active play or in dancing ; and it 
is absurd, therefore, to say that exercise is not bene- 
ficial, when, in reality, proper exercise has not been 
tried. 

A respectable tradesman, who is still living in this 
parish, and who was in good health when I saw him 
not long ago, informed me that when he was a young 
man, he had a very severe attack of rheumatism, and 
was so bad that he could not turn in his bed for 
weeks. He was attended by a medical gentleman of 
High worth, foir nearly five months, and was gra- 
dually getting better, but far from well, when there 
wAs a dance at a friend's house just by, and he felt a 
strong desire to join in the amusements of the even- 
ing ; his sisters remonstrated, thinking it would 
retard his recovery, but their gentle influence was 
not heeded, his desire was so strong ; very likely his 
beloved lass was to be there, but this he did not tell 
me, and I was not so rude as to ask him ; but be that 
as it may, he went, and had not danced long before he 
felt that he had plenty of what Mr. Balfour face- 
tiously called quicksilver in his limbs, for he danced 
away with spirit till after midnight, and then went 
home to bed ; and as he informed me, got into a com- 
fortable perspiration^ slept soundly till his usual time 
of rising, and when he got up, felt no more of the 
rheumatism ; but felt the quicksilver effects so irre- 
sistibly that he actually danced a hornpipe while 
dressing, and what was still better, did not have 
another attack of rheumatism for more than seven 
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years. If these comfortable results of a mental 
stimulus had been brought about by physic, methinks 
they would have been pronounced astonishing cures. 

But, while a congenial mental excitement may be 
beneficial, an over-vorought excitement may be equally 
injurious, which the anecdote I am about to relate to 
you, and which 1 heard my father relate when I was 
very young, may serve to illustrate. My father was 
going from Dover to Calais by a packet, and on going 
on board he met a gentleman, an old friend of his, 
and he was in deep mourning. After cordially 
shaking hands, and passing the usual English salute 
— "Anne morning!" "Yes, very fine," my father 
expressed his regret at seeing his friend in such deep 
mourning, observing, " I fear you have recently suf- 
fered a bereavement." " Yes," replied his friend, " My 
poor wife is dead." " Your wife !" said my father, I 
am surprised ! she was so very healthy a looking 
woman; did she suifer a long illness?" **0h! no," 
said he, ** very short, in fact, I fiddled her to death," 
" Fiddled her to death," responded my father, " really 
such a melancholy event is too serious to joke about.'* 
"I am not joking," said his friend; " if you will listen 
to me, I will tell you all about it." "You know she 
was in the habit of putting herself into violent pas- 
sions in spite of my frequent remonstrances, and, 
one evening when 1 was in a very studious humour, 
she gave way to excessive passion ; I remonstrated as 
usual, but to no avail, so 1 reached my violin in hopes 
that the sweet sounds I should bring from the instru- 
ment would have the effect of soothing her irritable 
mind, and commenced playing ' Pray Gooddy ' in my 
best style, but it had the effect of increasing her 
rage, and she stamped violently, but not long, for 
after she had stamped a few times, she reeled and 
fell. I was, of course, seriously alarmed ; I threw 
down the fiddle, and ran to raise her from the floor ; 
her face was ashy pale, and blood was oozing from 
her mouth and nose ; 1 rang the bell violently, and 
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sent for the Doctor, who promptly attended. He 
soon pronounced that she had ruptured a blood- 
vessel, and was in imminent danger. She was of 
course quickly put to bed, a nurse sent for, and every 
attention paid her, but she did not rally, and died in 
less than two days. Did I not rightly say — I fiddled 
her to death.*' 

Now the violent paroxysms of rage in which this 
lady indulged might very properly be called over- 
wrought excitement ; but very useful and instructive 
reflections may be deduced from even this singular 
anecdote. How admirably does it direct us to reflect 
on the folly and danger of encouraging an irritability 
of temper ; and it should likewise teach us that if 
any of us are in the habit of getting into violent 
passions, how careful one should be zealously to 
endeavour to check such unworthy excitement, lest, 
like the poor lady, we may rupture a blood- 
vessel, and so be prematurely hurried into a cold 
grave. And it is moreover calculated to teach us 
the value of mutual forbearance. That house will be 
kept in turmoil where there is no toleration of each 
other's errors, no lenience shewn to failings, no meek 
submission to injuries — no soft answer to turn away 
wrath. If you lay a single stick of wood in the grate, 
and apply fire to it, it will most likely go out ; but 
put on another, and it will bum, put on half a dozen, 
and you will soon have a blaze. There are other 
fires subject to the like conditions. If one member 
of a family gets into a passion, and is let alone, he 
will cool down, and possibly be ashamed, and repent. 
But oppose temper to temper ; pile on the fuel, draw 
in others of the group, and let one harsh answer be 
followed by another, and there will soon be a blaze, 
which will enwrap them all in its burning heat. But 
to return to my subject. 

The amount of bodily exertion of which soldiers 
are capable is well known to be prodigiously increased 
by the mental stimulus of pursuit, of fightijig, or of 
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victory. In the retreat of the French from Moscow, 
for example, when no enemy was near, the soldiers 
became depressed in courage and enfeebled in body, 
and nearly sunk to the earth through exhaustion and 
cold ; but no sooner did the report of the Bussian 
guns sound in their ears, or the gleam of hostile 
bayonets flash in their eyes, than new life seemed to 
pervade them, and they wielded powerfully the arms 
which a few moments before they could scarcely drag 
along the ground. No sooner, however, was the 
enemy repulsed, and the nervous stimulus which 
animated their muscles withdrawn, than their feeble- 
ness returned. 

Dr. Sparman, in like manner, after describing the 
fatigue and exhaustion which he and his party endured 
in their travels at the Cape, adds, " Yet, what even 
now appears to me matter of wonder is, that as soon 
as we got a glimpse of the game, all this languor left 
us in an instant." 

This reminds me of an anecdote which I remember 
to have read in some book or newspaper, that very 
pleasingly illustrates the power of a mental stimulus 
to impart elasticity to the muscles and limbs. 

A gentleman took his sons out for exercise, (1 don't 
know whether he had as many as I am blessed with, 
but if BO it is a tolerable little string of them) and 
the beauty of the scenery around them and the fine- 
ness of the weather induced him to take them much 
farther than he intended at starting, and they had 
not got far on their return home before they com- 
plained of being very tired, particularly the younger 
ones, who began to saunter along as if they would 
never get home ; but their father hit upon a scheme 
to hasten their pace ; he cut a stick for a horse 
for each of them, and proposed a race home. The 
children were so delighted at the idea, that they 
mounted their horses and began to prance about with 
much spirit, and to imitate the plunging of highly fed 
and little worked steeds just fresh out of the stable ; 
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and no sooner was the word start" given, than 
away they went and galloped all the way home. Thus 
you see, the mental excitement of mounting a stick 
as a horse, and the prospect of a race, gave instant 
vigour to these youngsters' limbs, and made them 
completely forget their previous languor. 

On the principle already mentioned, this result is 
perfectly natural, and in strict harmony with what 
we observe in sportsmen, skaters, cricketers, and 
others, who, moved by a mental aim, are able to un- 
dergo a much greater amount of bodily labour than 
men of stronger muscular frames, actuated by no 
excitement of mind or vigorous nervous impulse. 

I have just been speaking of cricketers, and here I 
am tempted to make a few brief remarks on the noble 
game of cricket. 

Many athletic sports, as they are called, such as 
wrestling, back-sword playing, pugilistic contests, and 
the like, which were encouraged, and in some places 
still are, with the avowed object of inspiring courage, 
have a tendency to inspire brutality rather than that 
noble virtue — courage, for in them the greater amount 
of injury one contending party can inflict on the other 
alone entitles him to the plaudits of the lookers-on ; 
and the fool-hardy endurance of bodily injury and 
suffering in the other finds the only avenue to their 
sympathy. Such exhibitions, therefore, tend to 
deaden the feelings of humanity, to harden the heart, 
and to brutalize mankind. But cricket, the manly 
game of cricket, is calculated to inspire true and 
ennobling courage and to awaken the best feelings of 
the human heart, while its inspiriting exercise tends 
to strengthen the muscles and to promote health. 
He who can stand firm and guard his wicket from 
the shooting swiftness of the cricket ball has his 
nerves strung on the right chord, and the blows he 
must, at times, inevitably receive in the game, the 
pain of which he bears without a murmer, shews no 
lack of courage ; and if a cricketer gets a blow that 
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disablea tim from continuing in tlie play, instead 
of hearing his fellow-players and the lookers-on giving 
utterance to boisterous and humiliating erultations 
at his misfortune, he receives their active assistance 
and their kindest and most generous sympathies. In 
fine, the game of cricket teaches gentleness of manners, 
patience under disappointment, generosity under de- 
feat, joy without taunting exultation under victory. 
It links city with city, town with town, village with 
village, hamlet with hamlet, in the bond of neigh- 
bourly friendship and esteem ; and is a game tbe 
ladies may witness without offence to the delicacy of 
their feelings or the tenderness of their nature. 

I have heard an intelligent engineer remark the 
astonishment often felt by country people at finding 
him and his town companions, although more slightly 
made, withstand the fatigues and exposure of a day's 
surveying betLer than themselves ; but, said he, they 
overlooked the fact, that our employment gives to the 
mind as well as the body a stimulus which they were 
entirely without, as their only object was to afford us 
bodily aid, when required, in dragging the chains or 
carrying our instruments. The conversation of a 
friend is, in the same way, a powerful alleviator of 
the fatigue of walking. 

The same important principle was applied in the 
advice which the Spectator " tells us was given by 
a physician to one of the Eastern Kings, when he 
brought him a racket, and told bim that the remedy 
was concealed in the handle, and could only act upon 
him by passing into the palms of his hands when en- 
gaged in playing with it ; and that as soon as per- 
spiration was induced, he might desist for the time, 
as that would be a proof of the medicine being re- 
ceived into tbe general system. The effect, we are 
told, was marvellous ; and looking to the principle 
just stated, to the cheerful nervous stimulus arising 
from the confident expectation of a cure, and to the 
consequent advantages of exercise thus judiciously 
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managed, we have no reason to doubt that the fable 
is in perfect accordance with nature. A few droll 
observations will generally produce a cheerful nervous 
stimulus ; and although what I am about to relate is 
not exactly an illustration of its tendency to produce 
healthful exercise, still its tendency is indirectly to 
produce the like effect. 

Once when I was in the late Mr. "William Gay's 
surgery, when he h^d a great many patients there, a 
woman came in who was in the nabit of thinking 
herself dangerously ill when there was but little the 
matter with her, and on those occasions had a sad 
habit of whining ; which she then indulged in to a 
greater extent than usual, when the doctor who was 
busily engaged mixing a draught looked up, and ad- 
dressing her in his usual droll manner, said, I say, 
Missus, is Croome dead ?" (Croome was the then 
town crier). " La ! Mr. Gay, not as I do know of ; the 
poor man, is he dead though ?" " Not as I know of," 
said the doctor, " but I thought thee had'st taken his 
place; or do'e cry for nothing?'* "La! Mr. Gay," 
said she, " dont'e make game on me, 'e don't know 
how bad I be, bless 'e Sir, I didn't get a wink of 
sleep, for I never got my poor eyes together all the 
blessed nigbt, last night, I was so bad ;" (I should here 
inform you that this poor woman had a particularly 
large thick nose ;) and the doctor's prompt remark 
was " I don't at aU wonder at your not getting your 
eyes together, for I should think it a strange 
thing if thee could' st, we' such a nose between 
em' as thee hast got." I need hardly add that 
every one present laughed heartily at this droll 
remark, not excepting the poor woman herself ; and 
they all declared that the doctor often made them 
feel better, without giving them any physic ; in fact, 
the mental excitement his drollery induced dispelled 
their languor. 

The story of one of our countrymen, who conceived 
himself so ill as to be unable to stir, but who was 
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prevailed upon by his medical advisers to go down 
from London to consult an eminent physician at 
Inverness, who did not exist, may serve as another 
illustration. The stimulus of expecting the means of 
cure from the northern luminary was sufficient to 
enable the patient not only to bear, but to reap 
benefit from, the exertion of making the journey 
down ; and his wrath at finding no such person at 
Inverness, and perceiving that he had been tricked, 
sustained him in returning, so that on his arrival at 
home he was nearly cured. 

I must here introduce to you a little anecdote about 
my mother, which shews the very opposite conception 
to that which this poor gentleman nad, of thinking 
himself unable to stir. She recently completed her 
eighty-eighth year. The time to which I allude is 
about three years ago, when I was spending a few 
days with her and my sister. She has never given 
up her prerogative of washing the breakfast and tea 
service ; but of this I was not aware then, and we had 
just done breakfast one morning when she essayed to 
get out of her arm-chair, but seemed distressed and 
could not succeed. I said, " What do you want, mother ? 
why disturb yourself? surely there are plenty of 
younger folks than you to get anything you may 
want." " True," she replied, " but, John, don't you 
know that if you had a foundered old horse, and you 
kept him always shut up in the stable, because he 
limped when he began to move, but would perhaps 
be able to beat some younger ones in his paces when 
thoroughly warm, you would very soon kiU him." " 1 
don't doubt that," said I, "nor am I surprised at 
your question, knowing how fond you w-ere of horses 
m your younger days ; but what can that have to do 
with my wishing you not uunecessarily to fatigue 
yourself ? " " Everything," said she, " your intended 
kindness would have the same effect upon me as 
shutting the poor horse up in the stable, and never 
giving him any exercise, would have on him ; I'm like 
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an old foundered horse, Jolin," she continued, 
have rheumatic affections of my limbs and muscles, 
and if I was to continue sitting still I should get 
worse and worse, and very soon die for want of exer- 
cise. It gives me a good deal of trouble and pain to 
make a start, but after I have got from the cnair to 
the table, and from the table to the chair (suiting 
the action to the word) two or three times, my blood 
gets warm, my muscles become relaxed, and like the 
old horse, after a little exercise I throw away as it 
were my infirmities, and can move about almost at 
as good a pace as some of the younger folks can !" I 
was not only delighted with the aptness of the simile, 
but proud afterwards to see my aged mother wash 
her breakfast and her tea services, and move to and 



It is a positive misnomer to call a solemn procession 
exercise. There must be a motive nature will not be 
cheated, and the healthful results of complete cheer- 
ful exertion will never be obtained where the nervous 
impulse, which animates the muscles, is denied. 
Hence therefore, the superiority of battledoor and 
shuttlecock, and similar games, which require society 
and some mental stimulus, over listless exercise. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that a walk 
simply for the sake of exercise can never be bene- 
ficial. If a person be thoroughly satisfied that 
exercise is requisite, and perfectly willing, or rather 
desirous, to obey the call which demands it, he is, 
from that very circumstance, in a fit state for deriv- 
ing benefit from it, because the desire then becomes 
a sufficient nervous impulse, and one in perfect 
harmony with the muscular action. It is only where 
a person goes to walk either from a sense of duty 
or at the command of another, but against his own 
inclination, that exercise is comparatively useless. 

This constitution of nature, whereby a mental im- 
pulse is required to direct and excite muscular action, 
points to tne propriety of teaching the young to ob- 
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serve and examine the qualities and arrangements of 
external objects. The most pleasing and healthful 
exercise may be thus secured, and every step be made 
to add to useful knowledge, and to individual enjoy- 
ment. 

The botanist, the geologist, and the natural his- 
torian, experience pleasure iu their walks and 



observing powers, the multitude is deprived. This 
truth is acted upon by many teachers, and one of the 
professed objects of infant education is to correct 
the omission formerly made. 

It must not be supposed, however, that any kind 
of mental activity will give the necessary stimulus 
to muscular action, and that in walking, it will do 
equally well to read a book, or carry on a train of 
abstract thinking, as to seek the necessary nervous 
stimulus in picking up plants, hammering rocks, or 
engaging in games. This w^ould be a great mistake, for 
in such cases the nervous impulse is opposed rather 
than favourable to muscular action. 

Eeady and pleasant mental activity, like that 
which accompanies easy conversation with a friend, 
is indeed beneficial, by diffusing a gentle stimulus 
over the nervous system ; and it may be laid down as 
a general rule that any agreeable employment of an 
inspiriting and active kind, and which does not 
absorb the mind, adds to the advantages of muscular 
exercise ; but wherever the mind is engaged in read- 
ing, or in abstract speculation, the muscles are 
drained, as it were, of their nervous energy, by reason 
of the great exhaustion of it by the brain ; tlie active 
will to set them in motion is proportionally weakened, 
and their action is reduced to that inanimate kind I 
have already condemned as almost useless. 

. From this exposition, you will be able to appreciate 
the hurtfulness of the practice in many boarding- 
schools and families, of sending out girls to walk 
with a book in their hands, and even obliging them 
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to learn by heart while in the act of walking. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to invent a method by 
which the ends in view could be more completely 
defeated, as regards both mind and body. The very 
effort of fixing the mind on the printed page, when 
in motion, strains the attention, impedes the act of 
breathing, distracts the nervous influence, and thus 
deprives the exercise of all its advantages. 

In conclusion I would observe that for true and 
beneficial exercise there must, in cases where the 
mind is seriously occupied, be harmony of action 
between the mind which impels, and the part which 
obeys and acts. The will and the muscles must be 
both directed to the same end, and at the same time, 
otherwise the effect will be imperfect. But, in 
reading during exercise, this can never be the case. 

The force exerted by strong muscles, animated by 
strong nervous- impulse or will, is prodigiously 
greater than when the impulse is weak or discordant ; 
and as man was made not to do two things at once, 
but to direct his whole powers to one thing at a time, 
he has ever excelled most when he has followed this 
law of nature. 



Eemabes. 

It has been stated, and on good authority, that Dr. 
Johnson, Dean Swift, and other luminaries of the 
literary world, not unfrequently, after intense appli- 
cation to study, took up "Little Jack Homer," 
" Jack the Giant Killer," and such like little books, 
and read with avidity, and the laughter the perusal 
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excited completely dissipated tlie languor their 
intense application to study had produced. This tends 
very forcibly to prove the truth of that oft-repeated 
couplet, — 



I have introduced a little nonsense into my lecture, 
but I hope it has been such as might " be relished by 
the best of men," and be in no wise offensive to the 
best of women. 



^* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men." 




LECTUEE Vm. 



THOUGHTS ON THE FOREST, 
AND A GLANCE AT THE TIMES, MANNERS, 
AND HABITS OF EOBIN HOOD AND 
HIS BOLD FOEESTERS. 



Deliveeed at Cieekcesteb, by invitation of 
THE Committee of the Mechanics' Insti- 
tute, Decembeb, 1856. 
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Besides the agreeable freshness we experience when 
we enter a wood, we are sensible of a pleasing emo- 
tion we are unable to describe. The softness which 
the light receives from the branching verdure ; the 
beauty and height of loftj trees ; and the solemn 
silence that reigns around us, exhibit an air of novelty 
and of grandeur which immediately strikes the 
imagination, and inspires it with a contemplative 
sedateness. 

How beautifully is the peculiar stillness described 
by the poet Milnes that stillness beneath the 
"melancholy boughs" amidst which there is ever 
sound, which seems UJce stillness : — 

*' I love the forest ; I could dwell among 
That silent people, till my thoughts up grew 
In nobly ordered form, as to my view 
Rose the succession of that lofty throng ; 
The mellow footsteps on a ground of leaves 
Form'd by the slow decay of num'rous years, 
The couch of moss, whose growth alone appears, 
Beneath the fir's inhospitable eaves. 
The chirp and flutter of some single bird, 
The rustic in the brake, what precious store 
Of joys have these on poet's hearts conferred ? 
And then at times to send one's own voice out. 
In the full frolic of one startling shout. 
Only to feel the after stillness more \ " 

L 
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A wood is perhaps the most proper scene in the 
world for a musing on the histoiy of nature, although 
the same objects are unfolded to our view from one 
end to the other ; and the eye can only wander over 
a profusion of leaves and wood. But let us en- 
deavour to consider the thicket, in all the different 
forms it is capable of assuming, and in the various 
uses that can be derived from it. It may perhaps 
furnish us, like other parts of nature, with new 
motives to admiration and to gratitude. 

Let us begin with the tall stem, which the forest 
rears into the air; and then compare it with the 
humble plants below. Who formed the plan of 
these mighty works, and constructed them to their 
ultimate perfection ? What gardener charged him- 
self with the planting of this amazing number of 
trees, extending over acres of land ? Who had 
competent abilities for pruning their redundant 
growths, and affording them their stated refreshment 
of moisture ? One's curiosity is prompted to inquire 
into the origin of this immense garden, and the uses 
to which it was ordained. 

Man is not the being to whom the plantation and 
culture of the forest was consigned. Corn, the 
vine, and many kinds of trees, have been subjected 
to and are dependent in a. great measure upon his 
industry, in order to exercise and employ him use- 
fully. But the Deity has reserved the trees of the 
forest to Himself; and though He gives existence and 
growth to every other plant, the forests alone may 
be considered as His gardens. They have been 
planted by no hand but His, and- He is the only 
Being who affords them their cultivation. He 
diffuses their minute seeds over the surface of a 
whole country. His wise precaution has furnished 
the generality of them with wings, that they may be 
wafted with more facility by the winds, which con- 
duct them to the various soils best suited to their 
growth ; look at the eeed of the maple and the elm, 
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He alone draws from them those vast bodies which 
rise into the air with such an aspect of majesty ; 
none hut Himself fastens them with so much strength 
in their several situations; and supports them, in 
that disposition, through a series of many ages, in 
opposition to the winds, which He diffuses over the 
whole earth. He alone selects genial dews and 
ample rains from his treasures, to array His trees 
witn an annual verdure, and to impart a species of 
immortality to their growth. 

The American Poet Bryant's reverence for the 
forest rises into devotion : — 

" Father, Thy hand 
Hath rear'd these venerable columns, Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They in Thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in Thy breeze, 
And shot towards heaven. The century-living crow. 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till, at last, they stood, 
As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults, 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 
Report not. No fantastic carvings shew 
The boast of our vain race to change the form 
Of Thy fair works. But Thou art here. Thou fill'st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music ; Thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely felt ; the barky trunks, the ground. 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with Thee. 
Here is continual worship ; nature here, 
In the tranquillity that Thou dost love. 
Enjoys Thy presence. Noiselessly, around, 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes ; and yon clear spring, that, 'midst its herbs, 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades. 
Of Thj perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of Thee. This mighty oak, 
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By whose immovable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annihilated ; not a prince 
In all that proud old world beyond the deep 
E'er wore his crown so loftily as he 
"Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 
Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower, 
With scented breath, and looks so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling life, 
A visible token of the upholding love, 
That are the soul of this wide universe.'' 



The trees of the forest are called harren, in com- 
parison with those whose seeds are covered, with a 
substance that preserves thera, and proves nutrimental 
to us ; but they are so far from being justly charge- 
able with sterility that, on the contrary, they furnish 
us with inexhaustible sources of riches and accom- 
modations, which are much superior to those derived 
from fruit trees. 

Forests are useful in all parts ; the leaves are very 
useful on the trees, and continue to be so after their 
fall; while they remain on the trees, they exhibit 
one of the greatest beauties to our view. The verdure 
of the trees accommodates mankind, and various 
animals, with a freshness equally salutary and delicious. 
It likewise imparts life to the trees themselves, since 
while they extend their roots into the earth, that 
their fibres may extract the juices it contains, they 
likewise expand their branches into the air, that the 
spiracles of their leaves may imbibe the spirituous 
and warm particles w^hich insinuate themselves into 
those apertures and invigorate the course of the sap ; 
and perhaps supply the trees with the greatest part 
of the sap itself, since the probability of this fact 
seems to be sufficiently established, by the speedy 
decay of the generality of those trees that want air, 
especially on thefr upper parts. For when they no 
longer receive any new supplies of juice from an 
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influx of air, they soon languish and die, for want of 
that part of their nourishment which may possibly 
be most necessary to their vegetation. 
'*»=»"Wlien the air is so compressed by cold as to be 
incapable of exerting its elasticitjr in the sap, this 
fluid begins to be inactive ; and if its progress be not 
entirely discontinued, it, at least, flows in a very 
languid manner. The leaves, which no longer dis- 
sipate their juices, by such a transpiration as was 
performed in the summer season, begin to thicken, 
and are at last discharged from the tree by their own 
weight, or the least gale of wind which then whirls 
them away. They cover the earth and rot around 
the stems of the trees, or under the feet of animals. 
One would imagine them to be then lost and entirely 
useless ; instead of which the earth is enriched by 
their putrefaction. The rain divests them of the re- 
maining salts, and these are conducted by the fluid to 
the roots, where they are absorbed by the extended 
fibres. This surface of decayed leaves preserves the 
roots of young plants, and defends them from the 
injurious effects of cold winds. It likewise covers all 
the seeds, and surrounds them with such a genial 
humidity as enables them to shoot forth as effectually 
as if they had been planted in the most kindly soil, 
and were cultivated by the labours of man. 

The seeds, which seem to be as much the sport of 
the winds as the leaves, are only dispersed more 
effectually, in order to multiply the species ; and 
when they have rendered us the important service of 
perpetuating the forests, they are useful to us in 
many other particulars. 

The acorns of all the different kinds of oaks, 
the mast of the beech, and a variety of other seeds, 
are the favourite food of swine and other animals, and 
are very fattening. The berries of innumerable trees 
and bushes dispense a seasonable nourishment to the 
generality of birds, and though we cultivate in our 
gardens the trees which afford the nut and filbert, the 
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forests are always productive of the nut and the 
hazel trees. 

The limits of a lecture will not permit of my taking 



trees of the forest which are of such vast importance 
to man ; but it may not prove uninteresting to any, 
and be instructive to some, to notice a few. 

The nutmeg is the seed of a tree which grows in 
the Island of Banda, and some others of the Eastern 
Ocean. The nut is at first covered like our nuts 
with a thick coat, which gradually opens of itself; 
and afterwards with a kind of shell which enfolds the 
whole nut. This shell, which is called mace, is, like 
the nut, much esteemed by us for its aromatic odour 
and medicinal qualities. 

Coffee, which is universally esteemed and so gene- 
rally used, is the berry of a small tree which was 
formerly, it is recorded, only known in the kingdom 
of Yaman in Arabia. The Arabian monks are said 
to have been the first who made use of them, that 
they might be enabled to perform their nocturnal 
devotions without drowsiness. Some Turkish doctors 
at first opposed the introduction of this liquor, and 
declared it to be too spirittwtM, and almost as inehri- 
ating as wine itself ; out the Mufti, it is said, soon 
removed this difficul^, and coffee was vindicated 
from the imputation of any vinous quality, and it was 
allowed to be a lawful liquor. It was then publicly 
drank abroad, and soon transmitted to us. 

Cocoa, which affords the principal ingredient of 
chocolate, is likewise a seed. They are arranged 
like kernels or almonds in a kind of cucimiber or 
melon, which grows on a small tree in America. 
Thirty-five, and sometimes more, of these almonds^ 
are found together ; and when they have been divested 
of their shells by fire, are peeled, roasted, and pounded. 

The barks of trees form a considerable branch of 
commerce ; some of them are aromatic, as the bark 
of the cinnamon tree, in the Island of Ceylon. Others 
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{Kre medicinal, as the Peruvian bark, which is called 
quinquina or quinine, and seldom fails to cure the 
intermittent fevers, such as ague, etc. It is, I believe, 
generally considered by medical men to be veiy 
strengthening. Some barks are capable of being 
spun, as the bark of hemp, and that of some particular 
trees in India, from which the natives draw long fila- 
ments, that are afterwards manufactured into stufEs, 
with an intermixture of silk and cotton. 

Cork, which is so instrumental in preserving the 
most precious liquors, is only a bark. Cork, or the 
tree which bears that name, is a species of large 
evergreen oak, which grows in Gascoign in Spain, 
and in Italy. Its acorns fatten swine better than 
those of the common oak. Its bark cracks, and 
disengages itself from the tree, in consequence of its 
being impelled by another surface of bark, which is 
formed oeneath it. Care is, however, taken to pre- 
vent this natural effort ; and in order to acquire large 
and even pieces, it is customarv to make a perpendi- 
cular incision through the whole length of this great 
tree, and two transverse incisions, one towards the 
head, and the other towards the bottom of the trunk. 
The bark is removed without being shattered, and is 
then softened in water, after which it is placed over 
a bed of burning coals, which blackens its outward 
surface. When this operation is over, it is worked 
into a level, by a weight being put upon it, and it is 
afterwards dried, and disposed into bales for exporta- 
tion. 

A circular gash, and generally a slight incision in 
the bark of certain trees, are the usual expedients 
for extracting liquors, gums, and resins, which are 
useful in various instances. The pine, by these 
means, is qualified to supply us with pitch and tar, 
for our vessels and their cordage. The fir, the larch, 
the cedar, the cypress, the mastic, and turpentine 
trees, with some other species, are thus made to 
aSord us resin, turpentine, and weeping mastic ; to- 
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gether with incense, and all the variety of vlscottd 
juices that enter into the composition of Varnishes^ 
perfumes, and medicinal remedies. 

It is the bark of different species of trees that 
furnishes a flow of balm, which is a liquid gum, 
whose exquisite odour renders maiiklnd solicitous to 
obtain it, and likewise to derive advantages from its 
other qualities. Its principal merit consists in 
closing up wotmds, and discharging their impurities* 
The balm tree, which affords a viscous liquor, whose 
scent corresponds with that of amber, and which is, 
therefore, called liquid amber, is a Mexican shrub, 
whose leaves resemble those of the little maple. 

The roots of trees which are bent in the earth, in 
proportion to the obstacles that occur in their pro- 
gress, are consequently more contorted and knotty 
than any other portion of the tree. As the fibres, 
therefore, of these parts are formed into such a 
variety of deflections, while some of them are ex- 
tremely dry and others are drenched with different 
fluids, they furnish our ebonists with pieces of wood 
that are veined and clouded with such a diversity of 
colours, as seem to have been traced out by the pen- 
cil of the painter. 

Dyers also use a variety of roots; but those 
which are salutary to us in our indispositions are 
almost innumerable. 

As great and various as the advantages we derive 
from the smallest parts of trees may prove, they are 
not comparable to those we constantly obtain from 
the wood!^ itself. The Deity seems to be daily creat- 
ing an inexhaustible substance, whose pliancy quali- 
fies it for the reception of every form we would cause 
it to assume, and whose solidity preserves it in all 
those imparted shapes. 

The trees of the forest furnish materials for those 
frames that sustain, for many ages, the ponderous 
swing of the largest bells. They are shaped into 
naves and axletrees, wheels and weighty cars, and 
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converted into all the vehicles that can possibly be 
formed, for the conveyance of our burdens to what 
quarter we please. They supply us with drawbridges, 
wine-presses, and machines for foundries, together 
with cranes, and all those mighty engines which 
dispatch more work in an instant than could for- 
merly be accomplished in many hours. 

Spenser makes his catalogue of trees full of 
picturesque associations, by his wonderful choice of 
epithets : 

" Much cati thej praise the trees so straight and high, 
The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-propt elm, the poplar never dry, 
The builder oak, sole king of forest all ; 
The aspen good for staves ; the cypress, funeral. 
The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sage ; the fir that weepeth still, 
The willow, worn of forlorn paramours. 
The yew, obedient to the bender's will, 
The birch for shafts, the sallow for the mill. 
The myrrh, sweet bleeding of the bitter wound, 
The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill. 
The fruitful olive, and the plantain round. 
The carver holm, the maple seldom inward sound." 

"We are indebted to the forest for all those vessels 
that move upon the mighty waters, and resemble 
floating cities, which are wafted, with all their inhabi- 
tants, by the winds from one end of the globe to the 
other. 

Man observed that the animals around him were 
supplied with all that was necessary to their exist- 
ence from the moment of their birth, and were enabled 
to transport themselves from place to place with 
surprising agility ; while he himself was constrained 
to move with a slow progress, in a painful pursuit of 
those accommodations that were dispersed at a large 
distance from him. He beheld other animals gliding 
as light as the wind, in the regions above him ; he 
saw them cleave the air without the least impediment, 
and transport themselves, from land to land, by a 
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flight that was unobstructed by interposing seas. 
Man came into the world destitute of aU these 
advantages, but he derived an ample equivalent from 
the faculty of reason, by which he compelled the 
terrestrial animals to direct their motions for his 
service. The lightness of wood, the fluctuations of the 
waters, and the force of the winds, furnished him 
with expedients for procuring vehicles, by land and 
sea, as light as the wings of birds. When these in- 
ventions were completed, he no longer was limited to 
a scanty portion of the earth, but was able to transfer 
himself wherever he pleased. A mutual intercourse 
was then maintained by distant provinces. The 
cities that were seated on the outlets of rivers were 
furnished with importations from foreign lands, and 
then transmitted them, by their rivers, to different 
parts, and diffused them through a whole kingdom ; 
and all the subjects of a mighty state seem to be 
associated into one city, by virtue of these mutual 
communications. They soon became intimate ; they 
contributed to the aid of each other, and frequent 
visits were interchanged between them. I may even 
affirm that the whole known earth is now become as 
one city, of which the continents form the different 
quarters. Man, since the invention and improve- 
ment of navigation and the formation of railroads, 
for which the ponderous timber of the forests, in 
large quantities, was indispensable, can take a jour- 
ney to each extremity of the world in an almost 
incredible short space of time, and glide over those 
regions that have never been visited by the birds of 
his climate. If eagles and falcons were to attempt to 
expatriate as far as man, they would become debili- 
tated, and be lost in the midst of the passage. 

After this survey of the advantages we derive 
from the trees of the forests, can we imagine them 
to be capable of affording us another, which is still 
more important ? This, however, is a real fact. Al- 
though we have abundance or coals, what are they 
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but fossil wood which has been heaped up under the 
beneficence of a gracious Providence ? Dr. Wells 
says, " At the time this carboniferous system existed, 
the climate was very similar to that of New Zealand, 
and vegetation was at a great standard, containing 
large trees, gigantic palms, and beautiful ferns, most 
complete impressions of which have been found over* 
lying the coal strata. As to the coal-beds, we are 
particularly fortunate in being largely supplied with 
that useful article, and the prosperity of England is 
ffreatly indebted to these deposits. By a most 
fortunate coincidence the coal-beds and the iron- 
seams are very close together, and had it not been so 
devised by a kind Providence, half the benefit would 
have been done away with, by the time and trouble 
of conveying one to the other, and were there no iron, 
the coal would have been comparatively useless, but 
with both, great advancements in machinery have 
been accomplished. The largest coal-field in 
England, called the * Great Northern Coal Pield,' 
is situated on the north of the Trent. It is a common 
alarm with many people, * What shall we do when the 
coal is gone?' Now, it may be some comfort to 
people in general to know that there i? no fear of 
that contingency happening, for from this field there 
is annually raised a million and a half tons of coal, 
and that quantity could be continued annually for a 
thousand years without exhausting the supplies ; and 
even supposing that to be the case, the Americans 
have a coal-field of which there is no chance of ex- 
haustion, and there is no doubt they would be bappy 
to furnish England with any quantity required. The 
layers of coal are so arranged that one layer is tilted 
up at places into a line with the one above, and there- 
fore saves an enormous expense in the draining, 
which of necessity must be done if it were not so ; 
thus shewing how graciously Providence has designed 
that the deposit should be rendered available for sup- 
plying us with that commodity." 
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The trees of the forest are therefore a main 
support of our lives, since they contain the principal 
and most natural aliment of fire, both in their 
natural and fossil state, without which we should be 
incapable of preparing our usual food, or forming tbe 
greatest part of those conveniences that are most 
necessary for the preservation of our health. 

The sun is the soul of nature, since he imparts life 
and action to all her works ; but we have no ability 
to collect his beams in such a manner as will be 
sufficient to prepare our food for our tables, or to 
melt and form our metals into the shapes we need ; 
we are unable, by his sole ministration, to soften, 
and dry, and purify the portions of matter we employ. 
Wood supplies the deficiency of the sun in most of 
these operations, and in proportion to its quantity, 
accommodates mankind with all the difEerent degrees 
of heat and flame. 

In the winter season, when the sun only rises to 
an inconsiderable height above our horizon, the 
length of the nights, in conjunction with unsalutary 
fogs and severe frosts, would be sufficient to ex- 
tinguish that vital warmth in man which is cherished 
by the solar beam, did not our hearts afford us a 
reviving heat and alacrity, of which we should other- 
wise be divested in the absence of that luminary. 

The Deity has not only diversified the species of 
plants, in proportion to our different necessities, but 
has likewise accommodated those plants with a 
proper variety of soils. Man therefore, who may 
easily be sensible of this apparent ordination and 
conformity, has no privilege to complain of the 
sterility oi the land he enjoys ; if it proves insufficient 
for his support, he can only reproach himself either 
for his indolence in its cultivation, or his unreason- 
ableness in requiring those productions which are 
not adapted to the soil he possesses. 

"While the Deity consigns the generality of plants 
to a kindly repose in the winter, in order to recruit 
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the vigour they had exhausted in the preceding 
seasons, He perpetuates the verdure of the nollj, the 
evergreen oak, and a variety of other species. And 
though this proceeding makes it evident that His 
operations are not subjected to any laws or necessity, 
it is equally certain, that they are always adapted to 
the welfare of man ; and that He never exerts them 
with the least appearance of caprice. Were it not 
for this unchanging verdure, what expedients could 
occur for the preservation of the hare, the hart, the 
roebuck, and a number of other animals that contri- 
bute to the nourishment of man, without creating 
him any preparatory cares for their subsistence. 

The same Almighty Being displays another instance 
of His goodness in causing the forests to administer 
support to a multitude of animals who are not per- 
mitted to claim their sustenance from man. He has 
prepared a safe retreat for these creatures in the 
deep recesses of the woods ; and He there supplies 
them with a sufficiency of all they need. He alone 
arrays them with their proper habits ; His unassisted 
providence nourishes the lions and tigers, and 
leopards ; the harts, the roebucks, and does ; the 
wild boars, the wolves, and a surprising variety of 
birds. He lodges them in such mansions as are com- 
modious, and multiplies each species, in their several 
progenies. To some He has imparted strength, others 
He has endued with subtlety ; He distinguishes some 
tribes by their agility and renders others dreadful by 
their native rage ; but it is more than probable that 
all these He has ordained that man may be alarmed 
from the indolence into which he would be lulled by 
too much security. 

He causes all these animals to exhibit to mankind 
the appearance either of an advantageous prey, a 
formidable foe, or some acquirable conquest. He 
strengthens him by the exercise of the chase, and 
qualifies him for opposing a more dangerous enemy, 
in any necessary conjuncture. He habituates him by 
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an innocent probation to defend himself, in the most 
effectual manner, against a lawless invader of his 
property. All the animals, therefore, as well those 
that nourish us as those that are injurious to us, 
may be considered as so many real presents from the 
Creator. 

The poet Scott associates the " Forest fair" with 
the feudal grandeur of hunt and falconry : — 

" The scenes are desert now, and bare, 
Where flourish'd once a forest fair, 
When these waste glens with copse were lined 
And peopled with the hart and hind. 
Yon thorn, perchance whose prickly spears 
Have fenced him for three hundred years, 
While fell around his green compeers ; 
Yon lonely thorn, would he could tell 
The changes of his parent dell, 
Since he, so gray and stubborn now, 
Waved in each breeze a sapling bough ; 
Would he could tell how deep the shade, 
A thousand mingled branches made ; 
How broad the shadows of the oak, 
How clung the rowan to the rock. 
And through the foliage shew'd his head, 
With narrow leaves and berries red ; 
What pines on every mountain sprung. 
O'er every dell what birches hung. 
In every breeze what aspens shook. 
What alders shaded every brook ; 

* Here in my shade,' methinks he*d say, 

* The mighty stag at noontide lay ; 
The wolf I've seen, a fiercer game, 

(The neighbouring dingle bears his name), 
With lurching step around me prowl, 
And stop against the moon to howl ; 
The mountain-boar, on battle set, 
His tusks upon my stem would whet ; 
While doe and roe, and red-deer good. 
Have bounded by through gay green-wood. 
Then oft, from Newark's riven tower. 
Sallied a Scottish monarch's power : 
A thousand vassals muster'd round, 
With horse and hawk, and horn, and hound ; 
And I might see the youth intent 
Guard every pass witii cross-bow bent. 
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And through the brake the rangers stalk, 
And falc'ners hold the ready hawk ; 
And foresters, in greenwood trim, 
Lead in the leash the gaze-hounds grim, 
Attentive, as the bratchet's bay, 
From the dark covert drove the prey, 
To slip them as he broke away, 
The startled quany bounds amain 
As fast the gallant greyhounds strain. 
Whistles the arrow from the bow, 
Answers the arquebuss below ; 
While all the rocky hills reply 
To hoof -clang, hound, and hunters cry, 
And bugles ringing lightsomely.' " 

Our dominion over these creatures is rendered most 
conspicuous in the chase. In vain do they spring 
aloft in the air, or shroud themselves in the intricate 
recesses of their wilderness. When they even plunge 
into the bowels of the earth they are still incapable 
of eluding our pursuit. We can draw them from 
their retreats either by dexterity or force. We can 
cause a ferret to dislodge the rabbit from her subter- 
ranean retreat ; and the badgers and foxes have no 
asylum that can secure them against the assaults of 
the terrier. We have dogs of all sizes, to whom we 
can communicate our intentions in a language they 
understand : and according to our manner of intimat- 
ing our orders, either by thej horn or the voice, they 
launch after their game — they unravel the track, they 
wind about, they return when we call them off ; they 
rectify their defaults, and assist us with the keenness 
of their sight, the accuracy of their scent, and the 
agility of their motions, to distinguish and secure the 
game we are so desirous of obtaining. 

Instead of the bow and arrow, we have arms that 
are more expeditious in their execution, and whose 
effects are inevitable when used with judgment. We 
may aver, with every appearance of truth, that we 
now discharge a volley of thunder, since we launch 
through the air a flaming shaft, that transfixes animals 
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at a great distance, and frequently lays them dead at 
our feet, before they could once be alarmed at the 
sound and the flash which accompanied the shot. 

The chase habituates men to activity and attention ; 
it inspires them with prudence, and a formidable 
intrepidity of mind, which renders them incapable of 
shrinking from danger and fatigue. 

It is rarely now, in this country, that we have any 
title to talk of the merry month of May, as our 
ancestors did, for very often cold and piercing are the 
winds, the sleet, and rain ; and for one of the bright 
and glorious days of summer, we have a multitude of 
the dark and shadowy ones of winter. It is supposed 
by many that, perhaps, one cause of this change majr 
be that which has brought about many another evil 
in the land, viz., the cutting down of those magnificent 
old forests which sheltered the breast of England 
like a garment, and stopped those fierce winds in their 
career over the island. Indeed it is known that the 
destruction of the woods in other countries has pro- 
duced such effects ; and there is every reason to 
believe that here also the climate may have suffered 
greatly, though other benefits may have been obtained. 

There are no vineyards to be found now in North- 
umberland; and yet many a place in the northern 
counties retains the name to the present day, evidently 
shewing to what purposes they were formerly applied. 

It is said in ancient records that upon the edge of 
the merry forest land, on the side nearest Derbyshire, 
not far from the little river Lind, and surrounded at 
that time by woods which joined the district on to 
Sherwood itself, there rose a Norman castle of con- 
siderable extent. It had been built in the time of 
William Rufus, had been twice attacked in the 
turbulent reign of Stephen, had been partly dis- 
mantled by order of Henry II,, and had been restored 
under the dominion of the weak tyrant J ohn. Being 
not far from Nottingham, it was frequently visited 
by noble and royal personages, and was often the 
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scene of the splendid and ostentatious hospitality of 
the old baronage of England. 

It is now said to be crumbled down, and departed ; 
the ploughshare has passed oyer most of its walls, 
and the voice of song and merriment is heard in it no 
more. The lower part of one of the square flanking 
towers in the outer wall is all, it is said, that remains 
of the once magnificent castle of Lindwell ; and a 
dingy copse, where many a whirring pheasant rises 
before the sportsman, now covers the hall and the 
lady's bower. 

In the days of which I speak, however, it was in its 
greatest splendour, having come into the possession 
of the Earl of Ashby by his father's marriage, and 
being a favourite dwelling of the race. It was 
situated upon a gentle eminence, and the gate com- 
manded a view over some sixty or seventy acres of 
meadow land, lying between the castle and the nearest 
part of the wood, and for a distance of nearly three 
miles on the Sherwood side the ground assumed 
more the aspect of a wild chase than a forest, with 
the thick trees grouping to the extent of acres, and 
then leaving wide spaces between, as pasture for the 
deer and other wild animals, only broken by bushes 
and hawthorns. 

This district was properly within the limits of 
Royal Sherwood ; but as all persons know who are 
acquainted with the forest laws, certain individuals 
frequently possessed private woods in the Royal 
forests, which was the case of the Earl of Ashby in 
his manor of Lindwell ; and whether or not he nad 
originally any legal right of chase therein, such a 
privilege had been secured to the manor in the reign 
of John, by the king's special grant and permission. 
His rights of vert and venison then, as they were 
called, extended over a wide distance around; and it 
is reported that some disputes arose between him and 
his sovereign, whether he had not extended the exer- 
cise of those rights somewhat beyond their legitimate 
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bounds. This wood or forest of Sherwood was tlie 
retreat of Robert of the Lees, by Ely, or the bold 
Robin Hood as he was called, the outlaw, at that 
period of our history, when the noble De Montford, 
Earl of Leicester, was with his faitbful followers 
contending agaiust a weak and vacillating monarch, 
for the liberties of the people. In this wood Robin was 
joined by many bigb-spirited men like bimself, and 
thus became the founder of the band of bold foresters 
who proved so useful on the side of liberty in those 
troubled days. The order is still kept in remembrance, 
as jon all know, by tbe union oi men for mutual 
assistance and honourable benevolence ; who occa- 
sionally marshal tbemselves in the costume of bold 
Robin and his brotherhood in Lincoln-green, and, 
carrying tbe arms of the times — bows and quivers 
full of arrows — form a novel and,enlivening procession. 

The name of outlaw may, to some better acquainted 
with the modem state of society tban that of this 
early period, sound harshly, and excite unpleasant 
feelings towards our hero, but tbose conversant with 
the " olden times well know that the outlaw was, in 
almost every instance, "more sinned against tban 
sinning." "An outlaw in these times," remarks 
Ritson, " destitute of protection, could owe no alle- 
giance; every man's hand was against bim." — Tbe 
forests were his territory, and if those who accompa- 
nied him chose to adhere to him as subjects, it is a 
question humbly submitted to the political philosopher, 
what better title King Richard could pretend to the 
throne of England than Robin Hood had to the 
dominion of Bamsdale and Sherwood. 

It is probable that Robin Hood felt on retiring to the 
forests what the poet Dryden has since expressed : — 

" give me liberty. 
For were even a paradise itself my prison, 
Still I should long to leap the crystal walls I " 

And he and his followers may be supposed to have 
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hummed or whistled to themselves, in their solitude, 
the burden of some such ditty as the Jolly Miller's 
song ; — 

" I care for nobody, no, not I, 
For nobody cares for me." 

Mr. Allan Cunningham says, " The ballads devoted 
to the exploits of Robin Hood and his whole company 
of outlaws are amongst the most popular of those 
interesting remembrances of the past. They breathe 
of the inflexible heart and honest joyousness of old 
England ; there is more of the national character in 
them than in all the songs of classic bards or the 
theories of ingenious philosophers. They are nume- 
rous too, and fill two handsome volumes, Though 
Ritsou, an editor ridiculously minute and scrupulous, 
admitted but eight-and-twenty into the editiou, the 
number might be extended, for the songs in honour 
of bold Robin were for centuries popular all over the 
Isle, and were they now out of print might be re- 
stored, and with additions, from the recitations of 
thousands, north as well as south. Though modified 
in their language, during their oral transmission from 
the days of King John till the printing-press took 
them up, they are in sense and substance undoubtedly 
ancient. They are the work, too, of sundry hands ; 
some have a Scottish tone, others taste of the English 
border ; but the chief and most valuable portion be- 
long to Nottinghamshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, and 
Yorkshire; and this includes those with a Scotch 
sound, — all are in true and hearty English taste and 
spirit." 

A few of these ballads are probably the work of 
some joyous yeoman, who loved to range the green 
woods and enjoy the liberty and license which they 
afforded ; but we are inclined to regard them chiefly 
as the production of the rural ballad-maker, a sort of 
inferior minstrel, who to the hinds and husbandmen 
was both bard and historian, and cheered their fire- 
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sides with rude rhymes and ruder legends, in which 
the district heroes and the romantic stories of the 
peasantry were introduced with such embellishments 
as the taste of the reciter considered acceptable. 
These ballads, graphic as they are, will by some be 
pronounced rude ; we must admit, too, that they are 
often inharmonious and deficient in that sequence of 
sound which critics in these our latter days desire : 
but the eye, in the times when they were composed, 
was not called, as now, to the judgment-seat ; and 
the ear — ^f or music accompanied without overpowering 
the words was satisfied with anything like similarity 
of sounds. The ballad-maker therefore was little 
solicitous about the flow of his words, the harmony 
of balanced quantities, or the clink of his rhymes. 
His compositions, delighting as they did our ancestors, 
sound rough and harsh in the educated ear of our 
times, for our taste is delicate in matters of smooth- 
ness and melody. They are, however, full of incident 
and of human character; they reflect the manners 
and feelings of remote times ; they delineate much 
that the painter has not touched, and the historian 
forgotten ; they express, but without acrimony, a 
sense of public injury or of private wrong ; nay, they 
sometimes venture into the regions of fancy, and 
give pictures in the spirit of romance. A hearty 
relish fpr fighting and fun ; a scorn of all that is 
skulking and cowardly ; a love of whatever is free, 
and manly, and warm-hearted ; a hatred of all oppres- 
sors, clerical and lay ; and a sympathy for those who 
loved a merry joke, either practical or spoken, dis- 
tinguish the ballads of Eobin Hood. 

I will here give a selection or two of the style of 
these ballads. This ballad begins somewhat in the 
minstrel manner : — 

" Come lithe a listen, gentlemen, 
That be of free-bom blood, 
I shall tell you of a good yeoman, 
His name was Robin Hood. 
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" Robin he was a proud outlaw 
As ever walked on ground ; 
So courteous an outlaw as he was 
Has never yet been found." 

It then proceeds to relate how B»obin stood in 
Bamesdale wood, with all his compaaions beside 
him, and refused to go to dinner till he should find 
some bold baron or unasked guest, either clerical or 
lay, with wealth sufficient to furnish forth his table. 
On this Little John, who seems always to have 
had a clear notion of the work in hand, inquired 
anxiously, 

" Where shall we take, where shall we leave, 
Where shall we abide behind. 
Where shall we rob, where shall we reave, 
Where shall we beat and bind ? 

" There is no force, said bold Robin, 
Can well withstand us now ; 
So look ye, do no husbandman harm 
That tilleth with his plough." 

He gives similar directions about tenderly treating 
honest yeomen, and even knights and squires dis- 

Eosed to be good fellows ; " but beat," said he, " and 
ind, bishops and archbishops ; and be sure never to 
let the high sheriff of Nottingham out of your mind." 
"Tour words shall be our law," said Little John ; 
" and you will forgive me for wishing for a wealthy 
customer soon — I long for dinner." One, a knight 
with all the external marks of a golden prize, was 
first observed by Little John, approaching on horse- 
back through one of the long green glades of Barnes- 
dale wood ; the stranger is well drawn — 

" All dreary then was his semblaunt, 
And little was his pride ; 
His one foot in the stirrup stood, 
The other waved beside. 
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His hood hang OTer his two ejne ; 

He xode in simple array, 
A sorrier man than he was one 

Rode never in summCT's day." 



" I greet you well," said Little John, " and welcome 
you to the green wood ; my master has refused to 
touch his dinner these three hours, expecting your 
arrival." " And who is your master,'* inquired the 
stranger, " that shews me so much courtesy ? " ** E'en 
Eobin Hood," said the other, meekly. " Ah, Eobin 
Hood ! replied the stranger, " he is a good yeoman 
and true, and I accept his invitation." Little John, 
who never doubted but that the stranger was simu- 
lating sorrow and poverty, the better to hide his 
wealth, conducted him at once to the trysting-tree, 
where Eobin received him with a kindly air and a 
cheerful countenance. 

" They washed together, and wiped both, 
And sat till their dinere 
Of bread and wine they had enough. 
And mumbles of the deere. 



" I thank thee for thy dinner, Eobin," said the 
Knight, " and if thou ever comest my way I shall 



said the outlaw, " nor do I ask any one for dinner ; I 
vow to God, as it is against good manners for a 
yeoman to treat a Knight, that you must pay for 
your entertainment." " I have no more in my 
coffer," said the other composedly, " save ten shil- 
lings," and he sighed as he said it. Eobin signed to 
Little John, and he dived into the stranger's luggage 
at once : he found but ten shillings, and said, " the 
Knight has spoken truly." " I fear you have been 
a sorry steward of your inheritance, Sir Knight," 



" Swans and pheasants they had full good, 
And fowls of the rivere ; 
There failed never so little a bird 
That ever was bred on brere." 



repay it.' 
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said the outlaw, " ten shillings is but a poor sum to 
travel with." " It is my misfortune, not my fault, 
Eobin," said the Knight, " my only son fell into a 
quarrel, 

And slew a knight of Lancashire, 

And a squire full bold, 
And all to save him in his right 

My goods are sett and sold. 

" My lands are sett to wad, Robin, 
Until a certain day, 
To a rich abbot here beside 
Of St. Mary's Abbeye." 

"My lands," he continued, "are mortgaged for 
four hundred pounds, the abbot holds them ; nor 
know I any friend who will help me, not one." Little 
John wept ; Will Scarlett's eyes were moist ; and 
Eobin Hood, much affected, cried, " Fill us more 
wine ; this story makes me sad too." The wine was 
poured out and drunk, and Eobin continued, " Hast 
thou no friend. Sir Knight, who would give security 
for the loan of four hundred pounds ? " " None," 
sighed the other, "not one fnend have I save the 
saints." Eobin shook his head. " The saints are 
but middling securities in matters of money ; you 
must find better before I can help you." 

** 1 have no other then, said the knight. 
The very sooth to say, 
Except that it be our dear Ladye, 
Who never fail'd me a day." 

Robin at length accepted the Virgin's security, and 
bade Little John tell out four hundred pounds for 
the Knight ; and as he was ill apparelled, he desired 
him to give him three yards and no more of each 
colour of cloth for his use. John counted out the 
cash with the accuracy of a miser ; but as his heart 
was touched with the Knight's misfortunes, he 
measured out the cloth rather more liberalljr ; he 
called for his bow and ell wand, and every time he 
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applied it, he skipped, as tlie ballad avers, " footes 
three," 

" Scathlock he stood still and laughed, 
And swore by Mary's might, 
John may give him the better measure, 
For by Peter it cost him light. 



" Now," inquires the Knight, " when shall my day 
of payment be ? " If it so please you. Sir," said 
jRobin, "on this day twelvemonths, and the place 
shall be this good oak." ** So be it," answered the 
Knight, and rode on his way. The ballad goes on 
to describe various incidents up to the very day of 

Promised payment, but as I should make my lecture 
fear tediously long, I must do as Little John did in 
measuring the cloth, only in a rather different way, 



hour, and Eobin bethought him of the Knight and 
his security : — 

" I have great marvel, then Robin said, 
And all this livelong day, 
I dread our Ladye is wroth with me. 
She hath sent me not my pay. 

" Have no doubt, master, said Little John, 
Ye have no need, I say, 
This monk hath got it, I dare well swear. 
For he is of her abbaye.'* 

A monk whom Little John had captured and 
brought in was dining with Eobin Hood. " That is 
well said, John," answered Robin Hood. " Monk, 
you must know that our Lady stands security for 
four hundred pounds ; the hour of payment is come ; 
hast thou the money?" The monk swore roundly 
that he heard of this for the first time, and that he 
had only twenty marks about him for travelling 



" Give him a grey steed too, Robin, he said. 
Besides a saddle new, 
For he is our Ladye's messenger ; 
God send that he prove true." 



skip. The Knight 
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expenses. " We shall see that," said the outlaw ; 
" I marvel that our Ladye should send her messen- 
ger so ill provided : go thou, Little John, and examine 
and report truly." 

Little John spread his mantle down, 

He had done the same before ; 
And he told out of the good monk's mails, 

Eight hundred pounds and more. 

« Little John let it Ue full stUl, 

And went to his master in haste ; 
Sir, he said, the monk is true enough. 
Our Ladye hath doubled your cost. 

" I make mine avow to God, said Robyne ; 
Monk, what said I to thee 7 
Our Ladye is the truthf uUest dame 
That ever yet found I me. 

" I vow by St. Paule, said Robin Hood then, 
I have sought all England throwe, 
Yet found I never for punctual pay 
Half so secure a borrowe.'* 

Little John enjoyed this scene of profit and 
honour, and stood ready to fill the monk's cup when 
Kobin ordered wine. " Monk, you are the best of 
monks/' said the outlaw, " when you return to your 
abbey, greet our Lady well, and say she shall ever 
find me a friend ; and for yourself, hark in thine ear ; 
a piece of silver and a dinner worthy of an abbot 
shall always be thine when you ride this way." " To 
invite a man to dinner that you may beat and bind 
and rob him," replied the monk, " looks little like 
courtesy." "It is our usual way, monk," answered 
Eobin drily ; " we leave little behind." 

As the monk departed, the knight made his appear- 
ance, but Eobin refused the four hundred pounds. 
" You are late in coming," he said, " and our Lady, 
who was your security, sent and paid it double." 
The knight looked strangely on the outlaw, and 
answered, " Had I not stayed to help a poor yeoman. 
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who was suffering wrong, I had kept my time." 
" For that good deed, Sir Knight," said Eobin Hood, 
" I hold you fiiUy excused ; and more, you will ever 
find me a friend." 

" Come now forth, Little John, 
And go to my treasury, 
And bring me there four hundred pounds, 
The monk over-told it me. 

" Have here four hundred pounds 
Thou gentle knight and true, 
And buy horse and harness good, 
And gilt thy spurs all new. 

And if thou fail any spending. 

Come to Robin Hood, 
And, by my troth, thou shalt none fail 

The whiles I have any good. 

" And broke well thy four hundred pounds 
Which I lent to thee, 
And make thyself no more so bare, 
Be the counsil of me. 

" Thus then help him, good Eobin, 
The knight of all his care, 
God that sitteth in heaven high, 
Grant us well his care." 

Eobin Hood differed from all other patriots (for 
patriot he was) of whom we read in tale or history. 
Wallace, to whom he has been compared, was a high- 
souled man of sterner stamp, who loved better to see 
tyrants die than gain all the gold the world had to 
give ; and Eob Eoy, to whom the poet of Eydal Mount 
has likened the outlaw of Sherwood, had little of the 
merry humour and the romantic courtesy of bold 
Eobin. This seems to have arisen more from the 
nature than the birth of the man ; he was no lover of 
blood, nay, he delighted in sparing those who sought 
his 'life when they fell into his power ; and he was 
beyond all examples, even of knighthood, tender and 
thoughtful about women ; even when he prayed, he 
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preferred Our Lady to all the other saints in the 
calendar. Next to the ladies, he loved the yeomanry 
of England ; he molested no hind at the plough, no 
thresher in the bam, no shepherd with his flocks ; he 
was the friend and protector of husbandman and 
hind, and woe to the priest who fleeced or the noble 
who oppressed them. The widow too, and the fatherless, 
be looked upon as being under his care, and whereso- 
ever he went, some old woman was ready to do him a 
kindness for a saved son or a rescued husband. 

Tbe personal strength of the outlaw was not equal 
to his activity ; but his wit so far excelled his might, 
that he never found use for the strength which he 
had ; so well did he form his plans and work out all 
his stratagems. If his chief delight was to meet 
with a fierce sheriff" or a purse-proud priest, "all 
under the greenwood tree," his next was to encounter 
some burly groom who refused to give place to the 
king of the forest, and was ready to maxe good his 
right of way with cudgel or sword; the tinker, 
who with the crab-tree staff " made Robin's sword 
cry twang," was a fellow of their stamp. With 
such companions he recruited his bands when death 
or desertion thinned them, and it seems that to be 
qualified for his service, it was necessary to excel 
him at the use of the sword or the quarter-staff ; his 
skill in the bow was not so easily approached. He 
was a man, too, of winning manners and captivating 
address ; for his eloquence, united with his woodland 
cheer, sometimes prevailed on the very men who sought 
his life to assume his livery, and try the pleasures 
which Bamesdale or Plompton afforded. 

The high blood of Eobin seems to have been 
doubted by Sir Walter Scott, who, in the character 
of Locksley, makes the traditionary Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon but a better sort of rustic, with manners 
rather of a franklin than a noble. Popular beliefis, 
however, too much even for the illustrious author of 
" Ivanhoe," and bold Kobin will remain an earl while 
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woods grow and waters run. He was bom, it is 
believed, in Nottinghamshire in the year 1160, and 
during the reign of Henry II. In liis youth he was 
extravagant and wild, dissipated part of his patrimony, 
and was juggled out of the remainder by the united 
powers of a sheriff and an abbot. This made him 
desperate, drove him into the woods, and in the 
extensive forests which reached from Nottingham 
over several counties, he lived a free life with comrades 
whom bis knowledge of character collected, and who 
soon learned to value a man who planned enterprises 
with judgment, and executed them with intrepidity 
and success. He soon became famous over the whole 
island, and with captains after his own heart, such as 
Little John, WiU Scarlet, Friar Tuck, and Allan-a- 
Dale, he ranged at will through the woodlands, the 
terror alike of the wealthy and the tyrannic. Nay, 
tradition as well as ballad avers, that a young lady 
of beauty, if not of rank, loved his good looks as 
well as his sylvan license so much, that she accom- 
panied him in many of his expeditions. 

"In these forests," says Eitson, "and with this 
company, he for many years reigned liked an in- 
dependent sovereign ; at perpetual war with the king 
of England and all bis subjects, witb the exception, 
however, of tbe poor and the needy, or such as were 
desolate and oppressed, or stood in need of his 
protection.*' This wild life had for Eobin charms of 
its own ; it suited the taste of a high but irregular 
mind to brave all the constituted authorities in the 
great litigated rights of free forestry ; the deer with 
which the woods swarmed afforded food for aU who 
had the art to bend a bow ; and a ruined tower, a 
shepherd's hut, a cavern, a thicket, 

" When leaves were sharp and long," 

gave such shelter as men who were not scrupulous 
about bed or toilet desired ; while wealthy travellers 
or churchmen abounding in tithes supplied them, 
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though reluctantly, with Lincoln-green for doublets, 
and wine for their festivals. Into Eobin's mode of life 
the poet Drayton, who might have been a striker of 
deer in his day, has entered with equal knowledge 
and spirit : — 

" An hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood, 
Still ready at his call, that bowmen were right good, 
All clad in Lincoln-green, with caps of red and blue, 
His fellows winded horn not one of them but knew, 
When setting to their lips their little bugles shrill, 
'ITie warbling echoes waked from every dale and hill, 
Their baldricks set with studs, athwart their shoulders cast, 
To which below their arms their sheafs were buckled fast ; 
A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a span. 
Who struck below the knee, not counted was a man ; 
All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous strong. 
They not an arrow drew but was a cloth yard long ; 
Of archery they had the very perfect craft, 
With broad arrow, or butt, or prich, or roving shaft. 
Their arrows finely paired for timber and for feather, 
With birch and brazil pierced to fly in any weather ; 
And shot they with the round, or square, or forked pile, 
They loose gave such a twang as might be heard a mile.'* 

Nor was the poet unaware of the way in which Robin 
maintained all this bravery : — 

" From wealthy abbots' chests and churls' abundant store 
What oftentimes he took he shared amongst the poor ; 
No lordly bishop came in lusty Robin's way. 
To him, before he went, but for his pass must pay." 

In that wild way, and with no better means than 
his ready wit and his matchless archery, Eobin 
baffled two royal invasions of Sherwood and Barns- 
dale, repelled with much effusion of blood half a 
score of incursions made by errant knights and 
armed sheriffs, and unmoved by either the prayers 
or the thunders of the Church, he reigned and ruled 
till age crept upon him, and illness, arising from his 
exposure to summer's heat and winter's cold, followed, 
and made him, for the first time, seek the aid of a 
leech. This was a fatal step ; the lancet of his 
cousin, the prioress of Kirklees isunnery, in 
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Yorkshire, to whom he had recourse in his dis- 
tress, freed both Church and state from further 
alarm, by treacherously bleeding him to death. " Such," 
exclaims Bitson, more moved than common, ** was the 
end of Eobin Hood ; a man who, in a barbarous age 
and under complicated tyranny, displayed a spirit of 
freedom and independence which has endeared him to 
the people whose cause he maintained, and which, in 
spite of the malicious endeavours of pitiful monks, by 
whom history was consecrated to the follies of titled 
ruffians and sainted idiots, to suppress all record 
of his patriotic exertions and virtuous acts, will 
render his name immortal.'* 

The personal character of Eobin Hood stands 
high in the pages of both history and poetry. 
Fordun, a priest, extols his piety ; Major pronounces 
him the most humane of robbers ; and Camden, a more 
judicious authority, calls him the gentlest of thieves ; 
while in the pages of the early drama he is drawn at 
heroic length, and with many of the best attributes 
of human nature. His life and deeds have not only 
supplied materials for the drama and the ballad, but 
proverbs have sprung from them ; he stands the demi- 
god of English archery ; men used to swear both by 
his bow and his clemency ; festivals were once 
annually held, and games of a sylvan kind celebrated 
in his honour, in Scotland as well as in England. 
The grave where he lies has still its pilgrims ; 
the well out of which he drank still retains his 
name ; and his bow, and one of his broad arrows, 
were within this century to be seen in Fountains 
Abbey. 

After his death his company was dispersed. His- 
tory is silent in particulars : all that we can, therefore, 
learn is, that the honour of Little John's death and 
burial is contended for by rival nations; that his 
grave continued long " celebrous for the yielding of 
excellent whetstones and that some of his descend- 
ants, of the name of Nailor, which he himself bore, 
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and they from him, were in being so late as the last 
century. 

I cannot, I think, close this lecture more appro- 
priately, than with an extract from Keats' s poems, 



" No 1 those days are gone away, 
And their hours are old and grey, 
And their minutes buried all 
Under the down-trodden fall 
Of the leaves of many years ; 
Many times have winter^s shears, 
Frozen north, and chilling east, 
Sounded tempests to the feaste 
Of the forest's whispering fleeces, 
Since men knew not rents nor leases. 

" No, the bugle sounds no more. 
And the twanging bow no more ; 
Silent is the ivory shrill 
Past the heath and up the hill ; 
There is no mid-forest laugh. 
Where lone echo gives the half. 
To some wight, amazed to hear 
Jesting, deep in forest drear. 

On the fairest time in June 
Ton may go with sun or moon. 
Or the seven stars to light you. 
Or the polar ray to right you, 
But you never may behold 
Little John, or Robin bold ; 
Never one, of all the clan. 
Thrumming on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
To fair hostess merriment, 
Down beside the pasture Trent 
For he left the merry tale. 
Messenger for spicy ale. 

" Gone, the merry morris den ; 
Gone, the song of Gamelyn ; 
Gone, the tough-belted outlaw 
Idling in the ' grene shawe 
All are gone away and past I 
And if Robin should be cast 
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Sudden from his tufted grave, 
And if Marian should have 
Once again her forest days, 
She would weep and he would craze ; 
He would swear, for all his oaks. 
Fairn beneath the dockyard strokes. 
Have rotted on the briny seas ; 
She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her — strange ! that honey 
Can't be got without hard money ? " 
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LECTURE IX. 



Intbodtjotion. 



It is I believe universally considered, that Sealth is 
one of the greatest blessings man can enjoy. That 
knowledge, therefore, which enables us, as far as is in 
OUT power to do so, to secure so inestimable a 
blessing, must be of the utmost importance to each 
and every one of us, — that knowledge which teaches 
us the best means of preserving the air we have ta 
breathe, and which is essential to our very existence, 
&om being poisoned by the noxious effluvia which 
arise from decomposing animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, that too often surround the hiabitations of, 
not only the poor in thickly populated districts, but 
are to be found in the rural village by the hill side, 
and in the valley, — that knowledge which teaches us 
how to check the spread of contagious disease, when 
it breaks out, and thereby to lessen its horrible 
ravages, often more devastating than the weapons of 
war, — cannot, I think, be too. widely diffused or too 
generally understood. 

These considerations induced me to prepare this 
Lecture, which I am now about to deliver to you, 
and in preparing it I have carefully consulted the 
very best authorities on the subject. 
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The power of Charcoal, as a purifier of water and 
a sweetener of tainted meat, has been known pro- 
bably for ages, but it is to Dr. Stenhouse, of Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital, that we are indebted for the 
elucidation of the principle on which it acts, as well 
for the idea of applying it to the filtration of impure 
atmospheric air ; but to Mr. TumbuU, of Glasgow, 
belongs also the credit of having first demonstrated 
and directed attention to its wonderful power over 
decaying animal matter. 



absorbing various gases in large quantities, and, per- 
haps, few more readily than those which arise during 
the decay of dead animal and vegetable substances. 
But Charcoal does something more than simply 
absorb, for it is evident that, if it possessed no other 

Eroperty, a point would be shortly reached when, 
avmg become quite saturated, it would cease to act. 
Charcoal, then, has another power in addition to that 
of absorption, and for the illustration of this I will 
refer to the following striking experiment : 

Certain dead animals were placed in an open box, 
and covered with a layer of roughly-pounded wood 
Charcoal, rather less than three inches in thickness, 
and all the decomposible portions disappeared more 
rapidly than if they had been buried in the ordinary 
wa^. Moreover the boxes containing these dead 
animals were kept for many months in a room in 
which several persons were employed during the day, 
but still no disagreeable effluvia were detected, and 
their health remained unaffected. 

All decaying animal and vegetable matters give off, 
during decomposition, foetid and deleterious gases, 
which in the end tell as fatally upon the human 
constitution as does the bite of a viper, or the 
most insidious poison known to the chemist, and the 
animals referred to in these experiments formed 
no exception to this rule, a fact which could be 
readily ascertained by removing a portion of the 




known, has the power of 
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Cliarcoai so as to get nearer to the putrid mass 
below. From this, therefore, it follows that not only 
does the Charcoal hasten decomposition, but that 
those deadly gases that are constantly being given 
off become, in their passage through the Charcoal, 
converted into inodorous and comparatively ham- 
less ones. 

The explanation of this peculiar result is simple 
and very beautiful. Charcoal is an extremely porous 
substance, presenting through its mass an almost 
incredible amount of surface, and upon this depends 
its power of absorbing various gases in such large 
quantities. The oxygen of the air is the great vivifier 
of nature. The deadly emanations given off by de- 
composing matters are in what is called a " low state 
of oxidation," that is, they contain a comparatively 
small proportion of oxygen. Combine them with, or 
force them to take up, more of this purifying ele* 
ment, and the point is gained ; that which perhaps an 
instant before would have proved most hurtful if 
breathed, becomes now almost entirely resolved into 
harmless combination. 

Now Charcoal contains within its pores a very 
large proportion of oxygen, amounting to rather 
more than eight times its bulk. As already shewn, 
it absorbs the various putrid gases with avidity, and 
in this way they are brought into intimate contact 
with the condensed oxygen existing in the Charcoal, 
and the result is as has been described. Such, then, 
is the action of common Charcoal in dealing with the 
foetid gases of decomposition. It not only absorbs 
but destroys them ; that done, it gives out the result 
in comparatively harmless products ; room is made 
for more oxygen from the air, and thus the process 
ceaselessly goes on. 

In this manner the Charcoal is, so to speak, con- 
stantly purifying itself, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, with occasional exposure in front of a large 
fire, or to the sun's rays, its powers remain intact for 
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an almost indefinite period. This secondary or self 
purifying action of Charcoal is, however, a slow pro- 
cess, and therefore bulk becomes to be an important 
element in calculating the amount of Charcoal to be 
employed in particular cases, as will be shewn after- 
wards. 

The practical facts, such as have been indicated, 
are amply sufficient, I think, to prove that in a 
sanitary point of view Charcoal is not only the 
cheapest and most easily applied, but perhaps the 
most effective agent yet discovered, for most purposeia. 
But I will here observe, although it be somewhat of 
a digression, tbat I found, during my inspection of 
nuisances in the summer of 1854, the most simple 
and effectual remedy for destroying the bad odours 
arising from open (trains was to dissolve about a 
small teacup -full of blue vitriol in a basin of warm 
water, and when quite dissolved, to pour the contents 
of the basin into a bucket of cold water, and then 
pour its contents into the drain — ^no bad smell could 
be discovered in two or three minutes after. I need, 
perhaps, hardly add that the basin and bucket so 
used, require to be immediately properly cleansed, so 
tbat they may not be used for any ordinary purposes 
with any adhering portions of tbe vitriol in them. 

The first and most important application of Char* 
coal as a sanitary agent to which I would refer, is 
one by which in a definite manner pure air can be 
insured to individuals in the mass. This is effected 
by means of a Charcoal filter, through which the air 
is made to pass preliminarily to its diffusion into the 
building to be ventilated. 

Ample proof, from many sources, had been afforded 
of the wonderful power of Charcoal over a polluted 
air under still conditions, but the problem for solu- 
tion continued to remain, whether a putrid atmo- 
sphere, passing at the rate of many hundred cubic 
feet per minute, would become purified ; whether^ 
in short, the Charcoal would have time, so to speak, 
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to secure and destroy tlie various impurities .during 
their passage. The amount of Charcoal had like- 
wise to be settled, for it was quite clear that its powers 
must have a limit, and that only harm would be done 
to a good cause by assuming too much. For this 
purpose, the filter used in tiae experiments was so 
constructed as to allow the amount of Charcoal «m* 
ployed to be varied according to circumstances. I will 
here endeavour briefly to describe this apparatus. The 
Charcoal Air Filter, then, consists of a case in which 
are placed a series of layers of common wood Char- 
coal, broken into angular fragments, varying from the 
size of a pea up to th&t of a large bean. These are 
contained in flattened cages, made of stout wire 
^uze, set in wooden frames, and the air to be purified 
IS forced through by means of a revolving fan of the 
requisite power. Of course, in all cases the size and 
the shape of the filter, the thickness and extent of 
Charcoal to foe employed, the power of the fan, and 
so forth, must be adapted to circumstances, as, for 
example, the volume of air required for the ventila* 
tion of a given building, the facilities for moving the 
apparatus, the malariousness of a district, etc., etc. 

The filter used in the experiments tried by Dr. 
Watson is of considerable dimensions, sufficiently so, 
in fact, to ensure the purification of the air necessary 
for a building of very large size. Light portable 
ones, however, of simple construction, witn small 
fans throwing from two to three hundred cubic feet of 
sir per minute, could be made, and these would be 
perfectly sufficient for buildings of an ordinary size, 
or for nospitals. The case H)r the air filters may 
be made of wood or other material. The one just 
referred to is constructed of zinc ; it is three feet six 
inches in length, the same in height, and two feet 
in breadth, and the thickness of each of the filters 
three inches, giving, when the whole four are employed, 
a depth of twelve inches of Charcoal fragments 
through which the air to be purified has to pass. 
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These filters are made to slide air-tight into their 
places, and can be readily removed at pleasure. 

The filter constructed as described, it then remained 
to ascertain, in the first place, the extreme point to 
which the power of a certain quantity of Charcoal 
could be pushed ; to get, in short, some definite idea 
of the capabilities of the substance with which we 
are dealing. This was effected by placing in the 
bottom of the filter two jars, containing several dead 
rats in an advanced state of putrefaction, a fact 
which could be readily ascertained by opening the 
door of the filter. The tube communicating with 
the bottom of the filter in which these matters were, 
and the purity of the air after its passage through 
the Charcoal, could be readily demonstrated by means 
of the opening, as well as by a small aperture at the 
top of the filter. In the experiment here referred 
to, the layers of Charcoal amounted to nine inches 
in thickness, and the jars containing these dead 
animals were kept constantly inside the filter case, 
and the air after its passage frequently and carefully 
tested. For nearly four days it stood an extreme 
trial, but at the end of that period it commenced to 
fiul ; the f (Btid gases which had hitherto been secured 
and destroyed during their passage through the 
Charcoal could now be detectea. A limit to the power 
of the filter had, in short, been reached, and it now, 
therefore, remained either to increase the bulk of the 
Charcoal through which the air had to pass, to 
introduce a fresh supply, or to allow that already in 
the apparatus time to recover itself. The first and 
last of these alternatives were adopted — an extra 
layer of Charcoal, three inches in thickness, was 
inserted, and those already in the filter freely exposed 
to the air, and the precaution was also taken of 
employing only one of the jars and removing it at 
mgnt ; and the whole then continued in satisfactory 
operation until the completion of the experiments, op 
for a period of about three weeks. 
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With regard to the practical results to be deduced 
from these observations, the first I believe is, that 
in no case should the air filter, or body of Charcoal 
employed, be less than six inches in thickness ; and 
although it would be hardly possible to conceive 
conditions which will more severely test its powers 
than those made use of in the foregoing experiments, 
still, in all cases, the error in point of bulk ought to 
be on the " safe side," for it at most only involves 
the use of a few inches more of Charcoal, and, 
perhaps, a fan of rather more power ; and having 
once laid down the amount of Charcoal to be em- * 
ployed, it may be arranged in a single compartment 
80 as to form one layer, as by this means the size of 
the case (when one is required) can be very much 
diminished. It would be desirable that a spare filter 
should be kept in reserve, so as to enable the one in 
use to be replaced once a week, or oftener if necessary 5 
and that not employed ought, in the interim, to be 
freely exposed to the action of the air and sun's rays, 
or to the heat in front of a fire, and it would perhaps 
also be desirable to refill the filters with fresh Charcoal 
every six months or so. 

So much, then, for the ** Charcoal air filter," an 
application the importance of which can hardly be 
overrated. 

I now come to the subject of ventilation, strictly 
so called, although it must not be forgotten that a 
true system ought to embrace all the objects, such as 
purity, and so forth, here indicated. 

Ventilation, then, in its ordinary sense, and viewed 
strictly in reference to individuals, may be defined to 
be constant, but invisible, changing of the atmo- 
spheric air over the human body, so as to ensure, in 
accordance with the above conditions, . as far as 
possible, not only a constant supply of air, but also 
the removal of that which is constantly being rendered 
impiu« from having fulfilled its part as the essential 
agent concerned in respiration, etc. And here it 
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must be remarked, tbat any syBtem for the ventilation 
of a building in wbich a number of indiyiduale are 
congregated involves a question of dilution, for it is 
practically impossible, as will be again sbewn, tbat 
all tbe impurities wbicb are constantly being gene^ 
rated under such circumstances shall be immediately 
removed, and their contact with others entirely 
prevented. Indeed, to suppose otherwise would be 
to assume that circulation of the air could be totally 
prevented, and that every particle of impurii^, as 
evolved, could be made to ascend almost vertically 
upwards, and be at once removed. 

The point, therefore, it seems, is to secure as far as 
possible the maximum of dilution, with the fulfilment 
of the other objects before indicated. 

In considering this subject it must be kept in view 
that the atmospheric air follows exactly the same 
physical laws tnat other fluids do, and that forced 
action on, or in, a given mass either of water or of 
air will produce similar results. For instance, a 
large jet of water of sufficient force, if admitted into 
a tank partially filled with the same fluid, will pass in 
a straight line to the opposite or resisting point, then 
recoil, so to speak, and thereafter become intermixed 
to a certain extent with the water already there. 
But suppose that, instead of being a close vessel, the 
tank had an opening immediately opposite this 
entering stream or jet, it will be found that it 
will then pass almost directly out, and that only an 
extremely partial admixture of the two fluids will 
occur. 

Illustrations of these conditions are sometimes 
afforded by nature on a large scale — ^as when a river 
is seen to pass, in its onward course, directly through 
a lake, to advance without commixture for a consider-^ 
able distance. 

Suppose, however, that instead of a jet of water 
forcing its way through in a given direction, we 
have one or more entrances for the supply of fresh 
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quantities, and that moreoyer we establish currents, 
By leaving, it may be, several openings in the tank 
through which the water is allowed to escape, and 
what occurs ? In this, as in the other case, the amount 
of intermixture between the two fluids is com- 
paratively small. Currents are established in straight 
lines betwixt the inlet and exit points, and the result 
is very similar to that in which the river passes 
through the lake. 

Take, however, another view; suppose that the 
entering stream of water, instead of being single, 
had been divided or broken, as it were, into an 
immense number of small jets, and that these are 
then admitted from a great number of points aU 
round, and also not in lines perpendicular to the 
tank, but at various angles ; and the result will then 
be the establishment of a series of revolving currents, 
which, passing in every direction, will secure a 
thorough intermixture of the two fluids. This, 
however, it must be observed, will occur the more 
readily, if the exit water, or that flowing from the 
tank, has been made to depend upon the amount of 
that entering, and not upon a fall or draught, as that 
would actutdly tend to interfere with an effective 
circulation, by establishing straight currents in certain 
lines. 

Let us see how these simple illustrations can be 
applied to the subject in question. The proposition 
is, the best mode of inducing the thorough circulation 
within, and dilution of, air in a given building ; and 
in dealing with a question of this nature, we have 
only to consider how certain conditions affect the 
great majority of individuals. 

A chamber filled with air may be supposed to 
represent the tank in the former case. Admit a jet 
of air into it, open a window against which the air is 
blowing, and the result will be partial diffusion, and 
a bad cold, or face-ache, or some such affection will 
be the consequence to the unfortunate individual 
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with whom it may come in contact, or even after its 
recoil, should it strike with sufficient force against 
the opposite side. Suppose, however, that we resolve 
on at tne least preventing the injurious effects which 
proceed from draughts, and have, therefore, our inlet 
and exit openings placed at a considerable height 
above the floor, and it is evident that the air will pass 
through in a manner similar to that of the stream of 
water in the former case. 

Take another instance ; instead of causing the air 
to pass directly out at the opposite side, let us have 
one large entrance opening above, and an exit one of 
similar size below it, and the resiilts, although much 
more favourable in every way than those in the former 
case, will still be defective. The volume of air, if it 
reaches the opposite side of all, will recoil and seek 
an exit through the point of least resistance, which 
in this case is very nearly in a line with its newly 
acquired direction. 

The above illustrations can, I think, be applied to any 
given instance, and although it will not be worth while 
to multiply examples, I may still be permitted to refer, 
for a moment, to the ordinary case of large hospitals 
and other buildings, in which fires are the great ven- 
tilating media during cold weather. Hear the venti- 
lating shafts are the chimneys, the openings of which, 
instead of being as in ordinary instances placed in 
the roof, are brought to within about three feet from 
the floor. In such cases the points of supply are the 
doors and chinks of the windows ; and now what 
occurs? Certain lines of currents are established, 
and a very partial diffusion takes place : a few 
patients, or others, as the case may be, receive a 
very large supply of air in the hurtful form of 
draught, while the majority are left in a still atmo- 
sphere, which is being rendered every minute more 
impure by the emanations from their bodies. And 
while on this subject, it may be mentioned that the 
hospital physician has continually to recognize, in 
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practice, this same Question of dilution, which may 
be considered to be tne essential point in ventilating 
all public buildings whatever, and to secure which he 
is obliged, as when dealing with typhus fever and 
gangrene, to diminish, to often one half, the number 
of cases in wards devoted to infectious diseases ; for 
if this precaution be not taken, the attendants them- 
selves eventually become struck down, and a con- 
siderably greater proportion of the patients die. 

Several melancnoly instances in proof of this oc- 
curred at Stratton, during the prevalence of cholera 
in the summer of 1854. More than one or two kind- 
hearted women who went^ in apparent health, to 
minister to the necessities of neighbours, sud- 
denly attacked with cholera, in a small cottage so 
close and confined that dilution was impracticable, 
were, before the morrow's sun had set, numbered 
with the dead. In fourteen days, in that village, the 
grave had closed over fifteen of its inhabitants. 

I will now return to the application of Charcoal 
and the next application of Charcoal as a sanitary 
agent which I would mention is one by which it is 
brought to bear upon each individual separately. 
This is efiected by means of a respirator, or, more 
strictly speaking, a filter for the inspired air, and it 
must not be corJounded with any other respirator, as 
the entire object of this instrument is to purify (not 
to warm) the air. The objects accomplished bv it 
are the following : — ^AU the inspired air, or that which 
enters the lungs, is made to pass through a layer of 
small angular fragments of carefully prepared Char- 
coal, fally an inch in thickness : and, on the other 
hand, all the expired air, or impure breath, is allowed 
to pass freely out by a separate passage, and in this 
way its after contact with the Cnarcoal entirely pre- 
vented. This is effected by means of valves of a 
very durable description, but which act with great 
freedom. 

Mr. Kooff, of Willow Walk, Kentish Town, is the 
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manufacturer of these respirators, as well as of the 
old form first brought out by Dr. Stenhouse. Some 
years ago Mr. BooS took out a patent for the appli- 
cation of valves to such instruments, and under the 
directions of Dr. Watson, has been successful in 
applving these so very effectually as to accomplish 
the foregoing objects, and thus to render the instru- 
ment as far as possible efficient. The application of 
the valves of course obviates the objections to the 
old form of the Charcoal respirator, in which the 
expired as well as the inspired air has to pass 
through the Charcoal, thus rendering that impure 
which it is an object of importance to retain as long 
as possible intact, for in the case of a respirator 
only a small quantity of Charcoal can conveniently 
be employed. 

The other objection to this form, and one which 
would prove fatal to its employment in warm climates, 
is that it tends, like all the common forms of air- 
warming respirators, slightly to impede respiration 
by opposing somewhat the exit of the breath, an 
ODjection which the introduction of an upper valve 
has removed. For some purposes, however, the old 
form of the Charcoal respirator will be found of 
advantage ; as, for example, in instances in which a 
mechanical filter, as well as one calculated to destroy 
a certain amount of gaseous impurity, is a desidera- 
tum, as in the case of painters and others, and to the 
traveller exposed to fogs it may be strongly recom- 
mended ; also to nurses employed in contagious dis- 
eases, the new or valved Charcoal respirator is better, 
from the nature of the materials of which it is con- 
structed — wire, thin tinned-iron, and charcoal, with 
the requisite padding, is very light. Its object is, how- 
ever, to prevent as far as practicable, by such means, 
the introduction of the elements of disease into the 
system, and hence efficiency has in this instance been 
the chief consideration. 

The action of the instrument^ while being worn, is 
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80 easy, says Dr. Watson, " that I have myself slept 
with one on during a warm close night without 
inconvenience, a thing of veij great moment, for it is 
during sleep that the bodr is most easily influenced 
by the floating elements of disease." These then, the 
**air filter** and the respirator, are two definite 
methods by which, as directly affecting individuals, 
Charcoal can be bi^ought to bear on the purification 
of the air, but there are an immense number of 
simpler applications of this substance, which I will 
shortly describe. 

If Charcoal be placed so as to present a consider- 
able surface to the currents of air which are to a 
greater or less degree constantly passing through 
every chamber, these become deprived, to a very 
considerable extent, of a certain amount of impurity. 
This is readily accomplished by having flattened 
shaped cages or baskets constructed, and filled with 
angular fragments of wood Charcoal, about the size 



and a half to three feet in extent either way, and 
from two to three inches in thickness. They may be 
made of stout wire-gauze, set in wooden frames, or 
extemporized of various other materials, such as small 
canes, narrow slips of wood, etc., etc. 
. These Charcoal protectors must, in all cases, be 
applied so as most readily to allow the air, during its 
circulation, to come into contact with them, and they 
ought to present a considerable surface as well as 
hmk ; for it will not do to place a few handfuls of 
Charcoal in the most out-of-the-way comers of an 
apartment, as is sometimes done under, apparently, 
the expectation that all impurities will be drawn 
thitherwards by some magically attractive power. 
Like every other thing, Charcoal, to be effective, must 
be put under reasonable conditions. 

tJndoubtedly, however, the most important of all 
indications to be fulfilled by the use of Charcoal is 
the prevention of the various deadly products of de- 
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composition from ever reaching, as such, the surface 
at all ; and its employment for this purpose may be 
shortly summed up. It ought to be used for covering 
exposed filth of every description ; and dead bodies, 
under many circumstances, should be buried with a 
layer of about three inches of pounded Charcoal over 
them, and for this purpose that from peat, when it 
can be procured more cneaply than the wood variety, 
may be used, although its absorptive powers is not so 
great as that of the latter. 

Poisonous influence upon living animals is always 
proportioned to its degree of concentration; a resident 
within the limits of marshes would be much more 
liable to be affected by its malaria than one whose 
habitation was some distance removed from them 
constitution, situation, temperament, and other con- 
ditions being similar in both individuals. A healthy 
person coming in contact with another individual 
afflicted with cholera, would be far less likely to 
imbibe the disease than he would be if his intercourse 
extended to one hundred so circumstanced. Again, 
one patient in typhus fever or small-pox, confined to 
a small ill-ventilated room, with little regard to 
cleanliness as respects raiment or bedding, would 
generate by concentration a poison suf&cientiy 
virulent to infect every person who entered his room ; 
while a hundred persons similarly diseased, in a large, 
airy, well-ventilated apartment, where cleanliness and 
other sanitary measures were duly attended to, might 
be visited with absolute impunity. Erysipelas or 
gangrene, or fever, breaks out in one of the wards 
of a hospital, or union, or barrack, and former 
experience has demonstrated that unless the case be 
immediately removed and isolated from other invalids, 
the disease rapidly extends from bed to bed, until 
first all tho, inmates of the ward and afterwards those 
in the whole building are attacked ; great mortality 
of course follows, and a disease is engendered by 
concentration again of so virulent, pestilential, and 
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contagions a character, as to render it a matter of 
the utmost difficulty to subdue or eradicate it. A 
minute dose of arsenic, I have been informed, may 
be taken as a tonic with the greatest benefit in ague 
aud other cases, but concentrate those minute doses 
by mixing a dozen together, and you produce by such 
concentration a virulent poison. Hence it is clear, 
that dilution in every instance is the most certain 
and effectual method of destroying all kinds of con- 
taminating influence, whether existing as animal, 
vegetable, or mineral poisons, or even in that subtle , 
and insidious gaseous form as it emanates from the 
decomposition of either of the before-named sub- 
stances. 

Cotton, wool, sand, ashes, sawdust, earth, gravel, 
will all absorb the odours consequent upon decaying 
animal or vegetable matter ; but theif wiU retain them 
unchanged, and become fully saturated thereby ; and 
as the poisons generated by the putrid action of 
animal and vegetable matter are also self-generating, 
this saturation becomes sooner or later completed, 
and emanations more poisonous, because more con- 
centrated than those originally infused into the 
interstices of the cotton, wool, etc., in the first 
instance, are evolved again with fatal consequences. 

I often find heaps of decomposing matter covered 
with coal ashes, sand, and sometimes with sawdust, 
close to people's doors, and find it very difficult to 
convince the people they are doing wrong. It would 
be of little use to talk to the uneducated cottagers 
about the putrid action of animal and vegetable 
matter being self-generating, and that by concen- 
tration they evolved more fatal consequences, because 
they coidd not understand its meaning. But some 
little time ago I met with a singular character, close 
to whose door was a heap of decomposing vegetable 
and other matter, covered with a thick layer of coal 
ashes and sawdust mixed. I asked him how he could 
think of having such a heap of filth so close to his 
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door. His answer was : I doont knowe ; but it'0 
handy for missus, you see, sir." " And what made 
you put the ashes and sawdust over it?" said I. 
"Why," said he, **it begun to smell indoors, sir, 
and 1 was told if I put that over it, it would pre- 
vent it smelling bad." " But, my good man," said I, 
"you are only making a bad matter worse by so 
doing, I do assure you." " I knows better nor that, 
though," said he, " knowing as thee beist. My 
grandmother used to say, ' the proof o' the pudding 
IS in the yeating,' and I knows we ain't a-smelled 
nothing smce I covered it ; have we, missus ? " said 
he to his wife. "Tour grandmother's was a wise 
and truthful maxim, my good man," said I ; " you 
have a spade I suppose," I continued. "Yes, sir," 
said he. " Then get it, there's a good fellow." He 

fot his spade very good humouredly; "Kow," said 
, " just turn a spit of that stuff over — dig as near 
the bottom as you can, and we shall see whether 
you have made bad worse." He did so, and as soon 
as he turned it over, the smell was borrible, and we 
both, as the North-countryman said, " sheered off." 
I took out my snuff-box, and took a hearty pinch ; 
the man, who had compressed his nostrils with his 
finger and thumb, immediately after turning over 
the spit, turned towards me and asked permission 
to take a pinch, to which request I readily acceded ; 
and after he had had a sneeze or two, he exclaimed, 
"Well, I'm blest if this ain't rummy, for it smells 
fift^ times worser than it did when I covered it ; you 
be right arter all, sir." " I am glad you are satisfied," 
said I, and patting him on the shoidder, **I hope 
you will not do the like again ; dig a deep hole at 
the bottom of the garden, and well bury such stuff, 
and there let it remain till it is quite decayed." He 
said he would do as I wished him, and added, "I 
shall have something to talk about to my mates out 
o' this." " aood," said I, " and mind you don't 
forget to talk to all your mates about it ;" for, thinks 
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I to myself, this is a simple but effectual way of 
diffusing useful knowledge. 

It is quite as difficult, if not more so sometimes, to 
convince better informed people that the opinions 



anecdote will fully demonstrate: — While I was 
inspecting in the summer of 1854, 1 went into a small 
farmyard, and as I approached near to the court- 
yard, close to which was a pigsty in a most filthy 
state, a wash tub with a quantity of decomposing 
animal matter, and not far off a heap of decaying 
vegetable matter ; and, while I was taking mv notes 
of these things, the mistress of the house walked up 
to the court-yard gate, and placing her hands on the 
top of it, inquired my business, I told her I was 
the inspector of nuisances, and was glad to see she 
was about; for that I should not have been sur- 
prised, seeing the filthy state of the premises so close 
to the doors, if I had heard she was suffering from an 
attack of Cholera. "Cholera!" said she indignantly ; 
"what can pigsties and heaps of rubbish have to 
do with the Cholera ? for my part I don't believe in 
any such nonsense. One person may, I dare say, 
catch the Cholera, the Typnus Fever, or any other 
such like complaint from another, but I am satis- 
fied that those complaints come in the air first." 
" Well, ma'am, and what is your belief of how they 
get into the air, pray?" said I. "How thev get 
into the air?" said she; 'Hhat's a matter that I 
can't explain, and it strikes me you can't, neither." 
" The air, ma'am," said I, " that the Almighty sends 
for us to inspire, and which is essential to our 
very existence from day to day, and from hour to 
hour, He sends pure. It is the thoughtless and 
indolent habits of mankind that cause it to be 
poisoned and impregnated with the germs of di- 
sease. I know a farmer, ma'am, who had a horse 
die, and had the body buried in the middle of a heap 
of yard manure, not many yards from the back 
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entrance oi his dwelling bouse; and in the course of a 
few weeks, the wind blowing across thie yard in the 
direction of the house, he and all his family were 
much annoyed by an offensive odour, perrading the 
whole house, and they began to sicken one after the 
other until they were all seriously ill with Typhus 
Fever ; nor did they begin to get mucb better until 
the manure heap and the remains of the dead horse 
had been effectually removed, by order of his medical 
attendant. It was the poisonous effluvia from this 
dead animal that caused the calamitv to this family. 
Your filthy pigsty and the other offensive matters here- 
abouts, ma'am," continued I, " are enough to poison 
the air floating over the whole village. I shall there- 
fore give you the proper notice to have your sty well 
cleansed, and the other filthy accumulations removed 
and buried within twenty-four hours." I accordingly 
handed her the notice, which she read, as far as 
where the penalties were set forth, and then desired 
two men who were in the yard to set about the 
necessary work ; but observing the expression of her 
countenance, I felt satisfied that 

" She was convinced against her will, 
And held the same opinions still.'' 

And so I wished her good morning and went my 
way. 

Not as with cotton, wool, sawdust, ashes, etc., is it 
witb Charcoal; whatever gaseous matter passes 
within its pores, there it is, as I have shewn beforej 
decomposed by the oxygen distributed in such large, 
quantities over the minutest particles ; and it is 
satisfactory to know that these noxious gases are 
never again liberated in a pernicious form, and that, 
except in the one solitary instance, when Charcoal is 
burnt destructively in a room perfectly closed from 
all access to the atmosphere, no inconvenience can 
ever result from its use. 
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With regard to burying dead bodies with quick 
lime, " its advantages nave never," says Dr. Watson, 
" been clearly proved ; but be this as it may, the 
following experiment, which was lately brought to 
my notice, will shew that it is not for a moment tp 
be compared with Charcoal. Two horses were taken 
and buried not far from each other, in a similar soil, 
as a porous soil (from the air, and consequently 
oxygen, contained in its interstices) tends to hasten 
decomposition in the same way as Charcoal does. 
One animal was covered with quick lime, the other 
with Charcoal. At the termination of a certain 
period both graves were examined. In the course of 
opening the one with the lime, the workmen were 
obliged to desist, on account of the intolerable smell 
emitted. On opening the other one, however, the 
operator was surprised to find that, with the excep- 
tion of the bones and portions of the skin, the animal 
had entirely disappeared, and thus was afforded a very 
striking demonstration of the relative power of the 
two substances." 

To conclude ; " Charcoal may or may not be," says 
Dr. Watson, " a disinfectant in the true sense of the 
word, it may or may not prove a safeguard from 
special diseases which are caused by elements of the 
constitution of which we are at present ignorant ; 
but this we do know, that it has the property of 
destroying those putrid and deadly gases which too 
often, in the cottage on the hill as well as in the 
crowded city, are allowed to impregnate the atmo- 
sphere, and which in reality constitute far deadlier, 
because more insidious, enemies than those more 
striking diseases such as * Cholera.' " 

And here I would observe, it is seldom that 
great and general good can be brought about with- 
out class or individual inconvenience and sufi^er- 
ing ; and I am one of those individuals inclined 
to regard even the visitations of this much dreaded 
disease as in kindness sent by the Almighty to 
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point with warning finger to those preventive 
measures which He has placed at our command, 
and given us the power to apply; and which 
never can, with impunity, be long neglected or 
relaxed. 




LECTIJBE X. 



CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, AND 
AMERICUS VESPUCIUS. 
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Chbistopheb Columbus, who was a philosopher 
and a mathematician, was born in the dominions of 
Genoa, in 1442. Authors somewhat differ with re- . 
spect to the genealogy, but all in general allow that 
he descended from an ancient and reputable family, 
from parents who took care to instil into his mind 
the rudiments, at least, of literature, and gave him a 
taste for further improvement in science, for which he, 
very early in life, discovered an uncommon genius, 
and for the attainment of which, when but a youth, 
he applied himself with great diligence. To this end 
he put himself under the care of proper tutors at 
Pavia, for the study of arithmetic, geography, philo- 
sophy, painting, and other sciences, and it appears by 
his letters to their Majesties the King and Queen of 
Spain, that he was well versed in natural and experi- 
mental philosophy, and was a curious observer of 
whatever tended to his improvement in navigation, 
for the result of his inquiries led him to visit loreign 
nations ; and to increase his knowledge by the practice 
as well as the theoiy of this art. His first step to this 
end was to visit his elder brother, then residing at 
Lisbon, to receive his assistance in drawing charts of 
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the coast, etc., and from thence he proceeded on his 
first Toyages to the East and West Indies. 

After this enterprising genius had made some 
improvement in the sciences, and had been a few 
voyages to sea, his studies presented to his imagina- 
tion (as it were) new worlds ; and that these were 
not the mere fiction of the brain, he assigns the 
following reasons : 

First. He concluded, that all sea and land com- 
posed a sphere, or globe, which might be gone about 
irom east to west. 

Second. That a great part of this globe had been 
travelled over, and that then there only remained to 
discover that space which lay between the eastern 
bounds of India, known to Ptolemy and Marinus, 
round about eastward, till they came through our 
western parts to the islands of the Azores and Cabo 
Verde, the most western parts yet discovered. ■ 

Third. He considered that this space, lying be- 
tween the eastern limits known to Marinus and the 
aforesaid Island Cabo Verde, could not be above one- 
third part of the great circumference of the globe ; 
since the said Marinus was already gone fifteen of the 
twenty-four parts, into which the world is divided, 
towards the east, and therefore to return to the said 
Isle of Cabo Verde, there wanted about nine parts, 
for the said Marinus to have begun his discovery 
towards the west. 

Four. He reckoned that since Marinus had, in 
his cosmography, given an account of fifteen hourS) 
or parts, of the globe towards the east, and yet was 
not come to the end of the eastern land, it followed, 
of course, that the said end must be much beyond 
that ; and consequently the farther it extended east- 
ward, the nearer it came to the island Cabo Verde 
towards onr western parts; and that if such space 
was sea, it might easily be sailed in a few days, and 
if land, it would soon be discovered by sailing west- 
ward. 
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Fully perBuaded of the truths deducible from his 
reasoning, and the authority of some learned men being 
in favour of it, he resolved to try the experiment, and 
to venture his honour and reputation, his health, and 
even life itself, in quest of those other worlds, or 
parts, which yet remained undiscovered. It is highly 
reasonable to suppose he was likewise animated, on 
the other hand, from a persuasion of the great service 
it might be to the public, the interest that might 
accrue to himself, and the honour and reputation 
future ages would justly pay to his memory. 

Accordingly be addressed himself to some princes 
in Europe, who laughed at the enterprise, and styled 
it a dream. But Ferdinand and Isabella, who then 
reigned in Spain, received him more favourably, and 
agreed to furnish him with three ships, on the con- 
ditions by him stipulated, viz. : — " That if he made 
no discoveries he should have no reward ; that if he 
did, he should be vioeroy by land, and admiral by sea, 
and have the tenths of the profits of all the countries 
discovered by him, and that these privileges sbould 
be hereditary to his family." This agreement was 
made in April, 1492, at the siege of Granada, and on 
the 2ud of August following, Columbus set out from 
Port Falos de Moger in Spain, and was then dignified 
with the title of Admiral, with three ships and about 
one hundred men. On the 11th they came to the 
Canaries, and stayed at Gomera till September 6th, 
when they failed to prosecute their intended discovery ; 
but at length, when they were got out of sight of land, 
the men grew very uneasy, but he found means to 
divert them, partly by promises and partly by threats. 
In this voyage Columbus is said to be the fijrst who 
observed the variations of the compass. 

On the 11th of October, the admiral perceived a 
light, resembling that of a candle, and when it was 
full day, he landed at Guana Bay in his boat with the 
royal standard, followed by the captain and other 
officers. They kneeled on the shore, kissed the ground. 
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and thanked God for their safe arriyaL Then the 
admiral stood op, called the island, which is one of 
the LnccaSy St. Salvador, and took po^ssion of it, 
in the name of their Catholic Majesties, with the 
nsoal formalities. The natives, filled with wonder 
and jay, were fond of ingratiating themselves into 
faroor, and of getting something from the crews by 
wa J of exchange. He was at length kindly received 
bj the chie&^ and some of them, who were most 
apprehensive of his language, became interpreters to 
others. 

The next Sunday, being the 15th of October, the 
admiral ran along the coast of the island towards the 
north-west in his boats, to discover whatever might 
be curious or useful. He found a large bay, or har- 
bour, capable of containing all the ships in Europe. 
The people along shore gathering, with great admira- 
tion, to see how fast the boats passed the shore, 
several swam out to them, to salute and carry them 

E resents. At length Columbus came to a part where 
e saw six houses of the Indians, with gardens about 
them as pleasant as those in Castile in May ; but as 
it became tiresome for his men to row, on Monday 
the 16th, he returned by another island that is 
seven leagues from the other, called St. Mary of the 
Conception, on that side of this island next St. 
Salvador, extended north-west, five leagues in length, 
but the admiral went on that side which lies east and 
west, and being landed, the people of the island ran 
together to see the Christians. The admiral, perceiv- 
ing this island, as to its produce and inhabitants, was 
much the same as the last, sailed westward to another 
island considerably bigger, and anchored upon the 
coast of it, which was called Eemandina ; but before 
he reached this island, the admiral found a man in 
a small canoe, who had some water and a little earth, 
like Vermillion, going to Fernandina to carry news of 
the Christians, but he was courteously received by 
the admiral, and taken into his ship, designing, as 
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soon as He came to land, to set Mm ashore to spread 
fhe news. The good account he gave caused the 
people of Eernandina to come aboard in their canoes, 
and to bring their curiosities, to present or exchange. 
These people seemed to be wiser and more discreet 
than the former, and were for having what they 
esteemed an equivalent in exchange. Among other 
notable things which were seen in that island, there, 
were some trees which appeared to be grafted ; be- 
cause they had leaves and branches of four or five 
sorts, and fine colours ; but no sort of land-animals, 
except lizards and snakes. The better to discover 
this island, they sailed to another part of it, but find- 
ing nothing more extraordinary, on Friday the 19th 
they sailed away to another, called Soomotto, to which 
he gave the name of Isabella. 

. The admiral having learnt the principal secrets of 
the island Isabella, its products and manners of the 
people, set sail for a large country, much applauded 
by them, called Cuba, which lay towards the south, 
where he came to anchor. Here the trees were thick 
and tall, and adorned with fruits and blossoms, 
different from ours, and an abundance of birds ; but 
the people immediately fled from fear. Here the 
admiral sent two Christians, with one of the 
Indians brought from St. Salvador, to travel up into 
the countiy, and make much of the natives ; and that 
he might lose no time, he laid his ship up ashore to 
careen. 

. After they had tarried a limited time, they re- 
turned, and acquainted the admiral with the products 
of the country, and manners of the people. They 
having the consent of some Indians to go aboard the 
ship, and sail with them, two were accepted ; but no 
husband was to leave the wife, or wife tne husband ; 
neither the child the parent. 

• About the 13th of November, he came about to 
the eastward, to the island of Bobia, and thence to 
Hispaniola. On Sunday, the 13th of January, being 
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near the Gape called Enamorado, the admiral sent 
some of the Christians and Indians ashore, and found 
the natives much mure fierce, and prepared with bows 
and arrows. The admiral called tnis place the G-ulf 
of Arrows. The chief produce of the island was 
cotton. On the 16th of January, thej sailed in quest 
of other islands, and for fifteen days met with such 
windy and tempestuous weather, that they could not 
land anywhere. At length, they reached the island 
of St. Mary, one of the Azores, and the people on 
this island, as well as those in the ship, were greatly 
astonished at the providential escape of the admiral ; 
and understanding what he had discovered, seemed 
to rejoice, giving praise to God ; and three of them 
came on board with fresh provisions, and many com- 
pliments from the Commander of the island. The 
admiral and his crew, remembering they had made a 
vow on the Thursday before to go bare-foot, and in 
their shirts, the first land they came to, to some 
Church of Our Lady, they were all of opinion they 
ought to perform it here ; especially being a place 
where the Governor and people expressed so much 
affection and tenderness for our men, and belonging 
to a king who was so great a friend to him at 
Castile. Therefore, the admiral desired three men 
to repair to the town, and cause the chaplain to 
come, who had the keys of the hermitage, that he 
might say mass there. These men consenting, they 
went into the caraval's boat with half the ship's 
crew, that they might begin to perform their vow, 
and on their return the rest might do the same ; but 
being landed, the Governor and abundance of people 
from the town, who lay in ambush, on a sudden 
rushed out upon them, and made them prisoners, 
taking their boat, without which they thought they 
could never get away from them. 

The admiral, thmking they stayed too long, began 
to suspect some misfortune had befallen them, either 
on land or sea j he resolved, tlierefore, with his ship 
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to sail about a point. Having come near, lie saw 
abondance of people on horseback, many of whom 
dismounted, and went into the boat to attack the 
caraval. The admiral, therefore, mistrusting what 
might happen, and perceiving that through their 
treacheiy ne was put under great difficulties, began 
to consider how he might extricate himself ; and 
first he ordered his men to be in readiness and 
armed, but to make no show of resistance, that the 
Portuguese might come the nearer. When they were 
near the admiral, the captain of them stood up, and 
desired to parley, which the admiral granted, think- 
ing he would come on board, and might be secured 
without breach of faith ; but the Portuguese did not 
come nearer than to be heard. When the admiral 
proceeded to represent their unreasonable conduct, 
and how much it would be disapproved and resented 
by their Catholic majesties, the captain and his men 
disregarding this, he suspected some breach had 
happened between the two crowns since his departure, 
and determined to return their ill-treatment, by 
making reprisals ; but the next day, the wind in- 
creasing, he was obliged to put to sea, and sail towards 
the island of St. Michael ; but the weather growing 
more calm, he resolved to return to the island of St. 
Mary, to recover his men, and an anchor that he had 
lost ; and on his arrival there, there came off a boat, 
with five men and a notary, who upon security went 
on board, and lay there that night. The next day, 
they requested him to produce his commission from 
the King of Spain, which the admiral complied with, 
thinking it better, at that time, to suppress his re- 
sentment, and stipulated for the return of his seamen, 
which was soon after complied with. 

On Sunday the 24th, the admiral sailed from the 
island of St. Mary for Spain, but in the voyage met 
with a great storm, and was forced upon a rock 
off Lisbon. He, however, with great skill got 
into Lisbon river, to the great astonishment of the 
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people of that country and their seamen, who ran 
from all parts to behold, as it were, some wonder. 
After he had anchored, he presently sent one express 
to his Catholic majesty, with the news of his arrival, 
and another to the King of Portugal, asking leave to 
anchor before the city, it being more safe. 

On Tuesday, the 6th of March, the master of a 
great guardshi^ that lay in the harbour came with 
his boat full ot armed men to the admiral's caraval 
requiring him to come along, and give an account of 
himself to the king's officers. He answered, that as 
he was one of the King of Spain's admirals, he was 
not obliged to obey any sucn summons. He was 
then required to send his boatswain. The admiral 
refused that also, and produced the King of Spain's 
commission, upon which the master was satisfied, and 
went back to his ship, and gave such a surprising accoimt 
to Alvaro de Acunna, his captain, that he came im- 
mediately with trumpets, fifes, and drums, and great 
state aboard the admiral's ship, expressing much kind- 
ness, and off*ered his service. The next day, it being 
known at Lisbon that the ship came from the Indies, 

freat numbers went on board to see the Indians, and 
ear news ; some of them praising Qod for those 
great discoveries He had made, and others upbraiding 
their king's incredulity, whereby they had lost . the 
advantage that might otherwise have accrued to that 
nation. The next day, the king ordered his officers 
to present the admiral with all kinds of provisions, 
and necessaries for himself and his men, without 
asking any payment. At the same time, he wrote to 
the admiral, congratulating him on his happy arrival, 
and inviting him to come and visit him. He accepted 
the invitation, and on Saturday, the 9th of March, 
the time appointed, the king ordered all the nobility 
of his Court to go out to meet him ; and being come 
into his presence, the king did him great honour, 
commanding him to put on his cap, and sit down ; 
and having with a cheerful countenance heard the 
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particulars of his prosperous voyage, offered him all 
he stood in need of, for the service of their Catholic 
majesties, intimating, however, that he thought that 
forasmuch as he had been a captain in Portugal, that 
conquest belonged to him ; to which the admiral re- 
plied, he knew no such agreement, and that he had 
strictly observed his orders, which were not to go to 
the mines of Portugal nor to Guinea. The king said 
all was well. The admiral having stayed there all 
Sunday and Monday, and been at mass, took leave of 
the king with great expression of kindness. On his 
return, he passed by a Monastery, where the queen 
then was, who sent to desire him not to pass without 
seeing her, and did him all the favour and honour due 
to the greatest lord. The admiral had the offer of being 
conducted to Spain by land, but he thought it most ex- 
pedient to return home in his caraval with his men. 

On Wednesday, the 13th of March, the admiral 
set sail for Seville, and on the Friday following, at 
noon, arrived at Saltes, and came to an anchor in the^ 
port of Palos, whence he had set out, on the 3rd o£ 
August, seven months and eleven days before hi» 
return. He was there received by all the people in 
procession, giving thanks to God for his prosperous 
success, which it was hoped would redound so muck 
to the propagation of Christianity, and the increase- 
of their Catholic majesties' dominions ; all the in- 
habitants looking upon it as a great matter, that th& 
admiral set out from thence. The admiral soon after 
started for Barcelona, where their Catholic majesties 
then were. He got thither the 15th day of April, 
having before sent their majesties an account of the 
happy success of his voyage, which was extraordinarily 
pleasing to them, and they ordered him a most solemn 
reception, as to a person who had made such singular 
discoveries and done such eminent service.* 

* The preceding is from Martin's "Biographia Philosophica,"^ 
with slight alterations. 

P 
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Washington Irving gives the following very pleas- 
ing description of his entry into Barcelona : — 

The letter of Columbus to the Spanish' monarchs, 
announcing his discovery, had produced the greatest 
sensation at court. The event it communicated was 
considered the most extraordinary of their prosperous 
reign ; and, following so close upon the conquest of 
Oranada, was pronounced a signal mark oi divine 
favour for that triumph achieved in the cause of the 
true faith. The sovereigns themselves were for a 
time dazzled and bewildered by this sudden and easy 
acquisition of a new empire, of indefinite extent and 
apparently boundless wealth ; and their first idea was 
to secure it beyond the reach of question or competi- 
tion. Shortly after his arrival in Seville, Columbus 
received a letter from them, expressing their great 
delight, and requesting him to repair immediately to 
court, to concert plans for a second and more ex- 
tensive expedition. As the summer was already 
advancing, the time favourable for a voyage, they 
desired him to make any arrangements at Seville, or 
elsewhere, that might hasten the expedition, and to in- 
form them by the return of the courier what was 
necessary to be done on their part. This letter was 
addressed to him by the title of * Don Christopher 
Columbus, our admiral of the ocean sea, and viceroy 
■and governor of the Islands discovered in the Indies ;' 
at the same time he was promised still further re- 
wards. Columbus lost no time in complying with the 
-commands of the sovereigns. He sent a memorandum 
of the ships, men, and munitions that would be re- 
quisite, and having made such dispositions at Seville 
as circumstances permitted, set out on his journey 
for Barcelona, taking with him the six Indians and 
the various curiosities and productions he had 
brought from the new world. 

" The fame of his discovery had resounded through- 
out the niettion, and as his route lay through several 
of the finest and most populous provinces of Spain, 
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liis journey appeared like the progress of a sovereign. 
Wherever he passed^ the surrounding country poured 
forth its inhabitants, who lined the road and thronged 
the villages. In the large towns, the streets, windows, 
*nd balconies were filled with eager spectators, who 
rent the air with acclamations. His journey was 
continually impeded by the multitude pressing to 
gain a sight of him and of the Indians, who were 
regarded with as much admiration as if they had been 
natives of another planet. It was impossible to 
satisfy the craving curiosity which assailed himself 
and attendants, at every stage, with innumerable 
questions ; popular rumour, as usual, had exaggerated 
tne truth, and had filled the newly found country 
with all kinds of wonders. 

" It was about the middle of April that Columbus 
Arrived at Barcelona, where every preparation had 
been made to give him a solemn and magnificent 
reception. The beauty and serenity of the weather 
in that genial season and favoured climate, contri- 
buted to give splendour to this memorable ceremony. 
As he drew near the place, many of the more youth- 
ful courtiers and hidalgos of gallant bearing came 
forth to meet and welcome him. His entrance into 
this noble city has been compared to one of those 
triumphs which the Romans were accustomed to 
decree to conquerors. First were paraded the Indians, 
painted according to their savage fashion, and deco- 
rated with tropical feathers and with their national 
ornaments of gold ; after these were borne various 
kinds of live parrots, together with stuffed birds and 
animals of unknown species, and rare plants supposed 
to be of precious qualities; while great care was 
taken to make a conspicuous display of Indian coro- 
nets, bracelets, and other decorations of gold, which 
might give an idea of the wealth of the newly dis- 
covered regions. After these followed Columbus, on 
horseback, surrounded by a brilliant cavalcade of 
Spanish chivalry. The streets were almost impassable 
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from the countless multitude ; the windows and 
balconies were crowded with the fair ; the very roofs 
were covered with spectators. It seemed as if the 
public eye could not be sated with gazing on these 
trophies of an unknown world, or om the remarkable 
man by whom it had been discovered. There was a 
sublimity in this event that mingled a solemn feeling 
with the public joy. It was looked upon as a vast 
and signal dispensation of Providence in reward for 
the piety of the monarch s ; and the majestic and 
venerable appearance of the discoverer, so different 
from tbe youth and buoyancy that are generally 
expected from roving enterprise, seemed in harmony 
with the grandeur and dignity of his achievement. 

" To receive him with suitable pomp and distinction, 
the sovereigns had ordered their throne to be placed 
in public, under a rich canopy of brocade of gold, in 
a vast and splendid saloon. Here the king and 
queen awaited his arrival, seated in state, with the 
prince Juan beside them; and attended by the dig- 
nitaries of their court and the principal nobility of 
Castile, Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon ; all im- 
patient to heboid the man who had conferred so 
incalculable a benefit upon the nation. At length 
Columbus entered tbe hall surrounded by a brilliant 
crowd of cavaliers, among whom, says Las Casas, he 
was conspicuous for his stately and commanding 
person, wnich, witb his countenance rendered vener- 
able by his gray hairs, gave him the august appearance 
of a senator of Eome. A modest smile lighted up 
his features, shewing that he enjoyed the state and 
glory in which he came ; and certainly nothing could 
be more deeply moving to a mind inflamed by noble 
ambition, and conscious of having greatly deserved, 
than these testimonials of the admiration and grati- 
tude of a nation, or rather of a world. As Columbus 
approached, the sovereigns rose as if receiving a per- 
son of the highest rank. Bending his knees, he 
requested to kiss their hands ; but there was some 
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hesitation on the part of their majesties to permit 
this act of vassalage. Eaising him in the most 
gracious manner, they ordered him to seat himself in 
their presence, — a rare honour in this proud and 
punctilious court. 

At the request of their majesties, Columbus now 
gave an account of the most striking events of his 
voyage, and a description of the islands which he had 
discovered. He displayed the specimens he had 
brought of unknown birds and other animals, of rare 
plants of medicinal and aromatic virtue ; of native 
gold in dust, in crude masses, or laboured into bar- 
baric ornaments ; and, above all, the natives of those 
<;ountries, who were objects of intense and inex- 
haustible interest ; since there is nothing to man so 
curious as the varieties of his own species. All these 
he pronounced mere harbingers of great discoveries 
he had yet to make, which would add realms of incal- 
<5ulable wealth to the dominions of their majesties, 
and whole nations of proselytes to the true faith. 

" The words of Columbus were listened to with 
profound emotion by the sovereigns. "When he had 
finished they sank on their knees, and, raising their 
<clasped hands to heaven, their eyes filled with tears 
of joy and gratitude, they poured forth thanks and 
praises to Q-od for so great a providence : all present 
followed their example ; a deep and solemn enthusiasm 
pervaded that splendid assembly, and prevented all 
>common acclamations of triumph. The anthem of 
Te Deum Laudamus, chanted by the choir of the 
royal chapel, with the melodious accompaniments of 
the instruments, rose up from the midst in a full body 
of sacred harmony, bearing up as it were the feel- 
ings and thoughts of the auditors to Heaven ; ' so 
that,' says the venerable Las Casas, * it seemed as if 
in that hour they communicated with celestial de- 
lights.' Such was the solemn and pious manner in 
which the brilliant court of Spain celebrated this 
;solemn event, offering up a grateful tribute of melody 
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and praise, and giving gloiy to God for the discoverer 
of another world."* 

" Columbus having given these proofs, not only of 
his uncommon skill in navigation, but of his great 
abilities, economy, and integrity ; and having received 
many marks of their majesties' favour, confirmed by 
letters patent, it was resolved by their said majesties 
in council that the admiral should proceed on another 
voyage, in order to people the island of Hispaniola, 
make other discoveries, erect colonies, and propagate 
Christianity, etc. And, in order to render the title 
of their Catholic majesties more secure, as well to 
what had been already discovered as what might be 
afterwards, it was resolved to apply to the Pope 
(then Alexander VI.) for his approbation, which 
he was pleased to give under his Koliness's seal. 

" All things necessary for his intended voyage being 
prepared, the admiral weighed anchor in the road oi 
Cadiz on the 26th of September, 1498, and steered 
S. W. for the Canary Islands. In this voyage, he 
visited the islands of Dominica, St. Mary's, Ghauda- 
loupe, Montserrat, St. Maria, La Antigua, Hispaniola, 
the city of the Nativity, established a colony at 
Isabella, and discovered gold-mines at Ciboa. Thence 
he sailed to the islands of Jamaica and Cuba, in 
many of which islands, provinces, etc., having taken 
the utmost pains to establish Christianity, he con- 
cluded to return to Spain, to give their Catholic 
majesties an account or the state and condition of 
those islands. Accordingly, on the 10th of March, 
1496, he set sail, but meeting with adverse winds, 
was obliged to fall ofi towards the south to the Carribee 
islands, and came to an anchor at Marigalante on 
the 9th of April, where, after furnishing himself with 
bread, water, wood, etc., on the 20th of April, he 
sailed for Spain. 

" Having made but little way, and the ships being^ 
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full of people, on the 20th of May thej began to be 
very sickly, and were reduced to want of proyisiona ; 
besides which a difference of opinion in the pilots 
on board occasioned very great uneasiness. How- 
eyer, this afforded an opportunity for the admiral to 
discover superior knowledge, as well as equanimity of 
temper, assuring them he was but little west of the 
Azores ; for according to his journal, the Dutch com- 
passes varied, as they used to do, a point ; and those 
of G-enoa, that used to agree with them, varied but 
Tei^ little, but afterwards, sailing west, varied more; 
which he urged as a reason of their being west of the 
Azores a hundred leagues. He made other observa- 
tions and remarks, according to his superior skilly 
and to the great satisfaction of the whole ship's com- 
pany. They had sight of land much sooner than 
was apprehended possible even by the pilots, and 
landed at Odemira, between Lisbon and St. Vincent, 
on the 8th of June. 

" Columbus had but just arrived in Spain, and pre- 
sented some curiosities to their majesties, and given 
account of what had occurred of importance in this 
Yojs^e, and also received some marks of their 
majesties' favour, when he was requested (as absolutely 
requisite) to go to the Indies a third time, which he 
complied with, though, it is said, not without reluct- 
ance, some persons in his absence having found 
means to depreciate his discoveries." * 

The busy tongue of the traducer, prompted by 
that meanest of vices — envy, had been at work. Few 
in those days, as well as in the present, no matter 
how great and meritorious their discoveries, or how- 
ever advantageous to the age in which they live, can 
escape the depreciating calumnies of the envious. 

" The admiral set sail on the 30th May, 1498, 
from the Bay of St. Lucar de Berrameda, and on the 

* Martin's ^* Biographia Philosophicft," with trifling altera* 
tiong. 
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7tb of June arrived at the island of Puerta-Santo, 
where he took in some provisions ; and thence sailed 
to Qomera, where he arrived on the 19th; but 
making but short stay, he arrived on the 25th of 
June at the island of De Sal, one of those of Cabo 
Verde, and on the 6th of July sailed from thence to 
discover the continent, steering by S. W. till he came 
under the equinoctial, about the middle of July. He 
says, that having steered due west for some time, in 
order to find land, he very carefully took the latitude, 
and found a wonderful difference between that and 
a parallel of the Azores ; for there, when the Charles's 
wain was on the rigbt, that is, east, then the north 
star was lowest, and from that time began to rise ; 
so that, when the Charles's wain was overhead, the 
north star was two degrees and a half higher, and 
•being once past that, began again to descend the 
same five degrees it ascended. This, he says, he 
observed several times very carefully ; but that where 
he was at this time in the torrid zone, it happened 
quite contrary ; for when the Charles's wain was in 
its greatest elevation, he found the north star six 
degrees high, and when the Charles's wain came to the 
west, in six hours' space, he found the north star 
eleven degrees high, and then in the morning, when 
the Charles's wain was quite depressed, though it 
could not be seen because of the inclination of the 
pole, the north star was six degrees high ; so that 
the difference was ten degrees ; and it made a circle 
whose diameter was ten degrees ; whereas in the 
other place it made but five, lowering the position ; 
for there it is lowest when the other is west, and 
here when in its elevation. We might here pro- 
ceed to take notice of the admiral's discovering 
the island of the Trinity, and thence sailing to the 
Cape, called Puntal del Arenal, and afterwards 
continued his course to Paria, where he found gold 
and many precious pearls. He was exposed to 
many dangers during this long voyage ; but I have 
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already been as particular as the limits of my notice 
will admit. 

History informs us, that he was a person of great 
evenness of temper, seldom moved to passion, but 
when most provoked, was never heard to swear, or 
utter any other expression than Qod take you. He 
was very careful to preserve the same abhorrence to 
swearing in those who sailed with him, and as much 
as possible to promote peace and good order, and 
was remarkably tender of his sick men. According 
to that religion he professed, he was censured as 
superstitious in many observances, and too ready to 
regard some phenomena in nature as omens, or 
presages of some extraordinary events, and generally 
construed them in his own favour. 

One remarkable use he made of his knowledge was 
so wisely adapted to his particular circumstances at 
that time, it deserves notice. While he lay off 
Hispaniola, there arose some difference between him 
and some of the Indians ; and the mutineers so far 
prevailed, that the natives slacked their hands in sup- 
plying him with provisions, which reduced him to 
great distress ; but he extricated himself by this lucky 
fitratagem. He knew there would be a lunar eclipse 
in three days' time, at the rising of the moon, at the 
beginning of the night, and sent an Indian inter- 
preter for the chief Indians of the place to discourse 
with them about a matter of importance. When 
they came, he told them by the interpreter that the 
Christian's God, who lived in Heaven, took care of 
the good, and punished the bad ; and that the same 
G-od would punish the Indians for not bringing 
provisions to him and his men ; and as a sure presage 
of it they should see the moon rise such a night 
with an angry and bloody aspect. Some of the 
natives were frightened at this relation, and others 
mocked him ; but when they saw the eclipse, as he 
had foretold, they believed what he had said, came 
and prayed him to intercede with his Qod on their 
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belialf, and promised to supply him with what pr<K 
yisions he needed. The admiral replied that he 
would, and as a proof of it, they should soon see the 
moon put o:ff her angry countenance hy degrees. 
The eclipse being over, they concluded the admiral 
would not have known this except it had been 
revealed to him from Heaven. 

Upon the admiral's return from his third and last 
voyage, he found his favourite Queen Isabella dead, 
and the king not so hearty in his favour as before.* 
One might pause to enquire, Is this the Columbus so 
flatteringly received on his return from his first 
voyage ? The very same ; but, alas ! alas ! how 
fleeting is the popularity of even distinguished bene- 
factors of their own and future generations ! Fame's 
loudest blast upon the ear of time leaves but a dying 
echo ! But, douotless such a one consoles himself rrom 
a consciousness that his generous self-sacrifices for the 
benefit of others will be remembered not only long 
and long after the grave shall have closed over his 
mortal remains, but that the generous minded, in 
ages yet to come, will do justice to his memory — and,. 
God speeds him in his perseverance in the honourable 
course He has marked out for the guidance of his 
conduct whilst permitted to be an actor in the busy 
scenes of every-day-lif e ; and He blesses him with 
" a calm and quiet mind " under all his trials and dis- 
appointments, and whispers to him in his sleep — 

"Be thankful and go on thy way ; 

Thy life is at its dawn ; 
Whate'er befall thee, trust and pray ; 
Be thankful and go on. 

Where'er ye be, 

On land or sea, 
By will or calling drawn, 

Through all the strife 

That clings to life, 
Be thankful and go on. 

• Martin's "Biographia Philosophica.'' 
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"If pride derides thee, onward go ; 

If malice seeks to tire, 
Care not to make a wretch thy foe 

Who is beneath thine ire. 
Bouse up thy will, 
And mount the hill — 

Thou'lt reach a level lawn ; 
Who mocks thy toil 
True faith will foil ; 

Be thankful and go on. 

" If some have played upon thy heart. 

And done thee bitter wrong, 
Go on and nobly act thy part — 
We suffer to grow strong. 

A heart sincere 

Thine own shall cheer, 
On wealth let weakness fawn, 

To bygones blind 

Ne'er look behind ; 
Be thankful and go on. 

" Be thankful for the star that led 
The shepherds on their way 
To where, upon his lowly bed, 
The infant Saviour lay. 

That guiding light 

That then burnt bright 
Has never been withdrawn ; 

It guideth still. 

Then do His will ; 
Be thankful and go on. 

" Go on until He bids thee rest ; 
His mercy is thy stay ; 



And think, when by affliction pressed^ 
Upon a brighter day. 

Tho' darkness loom 
Around the tomb. 
Deem not that hope is gone ; 
Thy home on high 
Perchance is nigh — 
Be thankful and pass on.''* 



* G. Douglas Thompson. 
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And, Columbus was tbus thankful : G^od blessed him 
with " a calm and quiet mind " under this great 
trial ; for, although it is said to have increased the 
indisposition of body under which he laboured — 

" His home on high indeed was nigh." 

He died piously, on the 20th of May, 1506, at the 
city of Yaladolid, aged 64 years. His body was after- 
wards conveyed to Seville, and there, by the Catholic 
king's order, magnificently buried in the Cathedral, 
and an epitaph, in Spanish, cut on his tomb, in 
memory of his renowned actions, and discovery of 
the Indies, the English of which is — " To Castillo and 
Leon, Columbus has given a new world." His memory 
is cherished even until the present time. " The won- 
derful sagacity of Columbus," says Colonel Hodgson, 
writing from Meerat in 1851 on the affairs of Ijadia, 
" gained for Spain a new world, but that priest-ridden 
country was unequal to the task of founding a great 
empire. What should have been her glory became her 
just punishment. She attempted to force upon a new 
people a religion unknown to them and their forefathers, 
and in that frantic aud abortive attempt perpetrated 
unheard-of cruelties, nearly extirpated the interesting 
population of the new world, and, instead of shower- 
ing the blessings of peace and civilization around, 
stained her path with blood and devastation, and gib- 
betted herself for ever in the estimation of mankind ! " 

Such an abuse of a mighty blessing and its con- 
sequences should, methinks incline nations to teach 
true religion by examples of its power, rather than to 
attempt to introduce their particular theories by the 
sword, or at the point of the bayonet. 

Yet this brave adventurer, Columbus, had not the 
honour of giving his own name to this new world, 
but was robbed of it by Americus Vespucius, a 
Florentine, who was sent in 1497 by Emanuel, king 
of Portugal, to continue the discoveries made by 
Columbus, as appears from the following account. 
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"Americas Vespucius was a native of Florence, 
and made the next considerable discoveries, of which 
we shall give an extract from his own account to 
King Ferdinand of Castile, and the Duke of Lorrain, 
as we find it in Qrynoeus's * Novus Orbis,' printed at 
Basil, 1637. He made two voyages towards the 
west, at the command of the said king, and two to 
the south, by order of Emanuel, King of Portugal. 

" He began his first voyage May 20tli, 1497, witb 
four ships from Cadiz, refreshed at the Canaries, 
and twenty-seven days after he sailed from thence, 
and arrived at a certain land about 1000 leagues west 
of the Canaries, and upon their landing in their 
boats, they found abundance of inhabitants all naked ; 
and notwithstanding they used several methods to 
allure them, they would not come near the Spaniards. 
He left that place in quest of a good harbour, which 
he happily met with in a few days, and found the 
people almost as shy as the former ; at length, how- 
ever, they were prevailed upon by some trifling pre- 
sents, as glasses, bells, etc., after which, multitudes 
of the natives came swimming to them, at which 
both the men and women were remarkably dexterous. 

" Americus says, the situation of the country was 
excellent, and he found some signs of gold in it ; but 
being ignorant of the language, he could get no dis- 
coveries from the inhabitants. Parting hence, he 
coasted along the shore, passing by many shoals, and 
he landed at several places; where he found the lan- 
guage differed more tnan the manners of the peoj)le, 
sometimes taking the Indian natives on board with 
their consent, and at other times making them 
prisoners. Thev returned again to Spain with 222, 
on the first of October, 1499, where they were joy- 
fully received, and sold their prisoners. 

" Americus began his second voyage from Cadiz on 
May 11th, in the following year, and after nineteen 
days* sail came to a new land, which he supposed to 
be a continent, in S. lat. 6, about 600 leagues from 
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the Caaaries. This country was almost coyered with 
marshes, and had several rivers, which contributed 
to its verdure ; and there were many fine tall trees, 
but he saw no inhabitants, though he found many 
signs of its being peopled. He tried to land at 
several places, in order to make new discoveries, but 
the tides ran so strong that he could not ; at length, 
however, he landed on an island where the people were 
of an uncommon size, bold, vigorous and warlike, 
having bows and arrows ; and when attacked, 
defended themselves with great intrepidity. This 
island, therefore, was called the Isle of Giants. Being 
now bound homewardjB^ he came to another country, 
where the people were friendly. Here he stayed 
forty-seven days, from whence he sailed for Antigua, 
formerly discovered by Columbus, and leaving that 
place on July 22nd he arrived at Cadiz the 8th of 
September following. 

After this second voyage, whilst Americus stayed 
at Seville, Emanuel, King of Portugal, invited him by 
letters to come to Lisbon, and promised to do great 
things for him. Americus, however, ,'declined it, be* 
cause of his bad state of health ; but was prevailed on 
by a second message, and set out from Lisbon with three 
ships on the 10th of May, 1501 ; sailed from thence to 
the Canaries with a S."W. wind, and arrived at that part 
of Ethiopia called Basilicca, under the torrid zone, 
where taking in wood and water he steered south 
through the Atlantic Sea, and after 65 days' sail, 
through very dangerous tempests, be arrived at an 
island 700 leagues from the coast of Africa. After 
taking in wood and water for six months, he steered 
his course homeward, and, in sixteen months, arrived 
at Lisbon in 1502. 

" He began his fourth voyage from Lisbon on the 
10th of May, 1503, with six ships, and after touching 
at the islands of Cape Yerd, toe Commodore, con- 
trary to the mind of Americus and the rest, would 
needs sail to Sierra Leoua, on the south coast of 
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Africa, where they were shattered by a terrible tem- 
pest, and obliged to return home, after an unsncoess- 
ful Toyage, where they arrived on June 28th, 1504. 

" This is the substance of what Americus says of 
his own voyages, which we have inserted for the 
satisfaction of the curious. He says he kept jour- 
nals, and designed to publish them with the geo- 
graphy of the places which he discovered ; but if he 
did, they are not now to be come at. Upon the 
whole, it is evident, that this was a part of Columbus's 
discoveries, notwithstanding this country goes under 
Americus'sname, as if he were the principal discoverer.* 

• From the DaAly Telegraph, July 30, 1864 :— " Those 
vessels in which the Genoese sailed from Palos were little 
caravals, boats like the fishing-smacks of the Thames, on the 
gunwales of which the Spanish sailors could sit and wash 
their feet in the waves. Into an unknown sea, before winds 
whose very favouring and constant breath was a terror 
to the crew, because it seemed to forbid return, this divinely- 
gifted man set his course. Be dared not let the trembling 
•company he commanded know how fast or how far' he went. 
One log was kept for Columbus, and another for them. He 
dared not turn aside for land, although drifting wood and 
weed invited him, because to swerve from his * westward hoi ' 
by one point would have annihilated the scant remaining 
faith of his followers. The variation of the compass frightened 
them out of their wits ; the endless sea and sky persuaded 
them that nothing but death, a drifting grave in the shattered 
and exhausted ships, awaited them as a punishment for tempt- 
ing God. One man alone among them, conscious of God's 
help and love, kept the helm true and the sails filled. At last 
the savage watch-fire, lighted on Guanahahi, gleamed like a 
fitar of hope over the sea, and, shouting * God and St. Salva- 
dor! ' the discoverer of another hemisphere leaped to the 
land he had seen in dreams since his boyhood, and which, to 
reach in reality, he had risked his manhood, his life, his all. 
It is a stirring tale, with empires for its moral, and consum- 
mated prophecies of human destiny for its comment. We, 
too, be it remembered, refused the gift of this grand discovery 
from Columbus. His brother Bartholomew came over to the 
Court of Henry VII. with America in his hand, to offer it to 
the English Crown; but the merchandising nature of the 
King failed him on that occasion, and the great maritime 
nation, like all the others, treated Columbus as a madman. 
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About this time, and in the sixteenth century, 
there were many persons who distinguished them- 
selves by making some important discoveries ; more 
especially in North and South America ; for which 
they were in some measure qualified by superior 
attainments, and to which they were animated by a love 
of their country ; whose names on these accounts, as 
well as the signal service they have done their succes- 
sors in the arts of navigation, deserve to be remembered, 
and transmitted with esteem to latest posterity. 

"Among these were John and Sebastian Cabot, 
John Ponce de Leon, Saavedra Guzman, Mendoza, 
Solo, G-onsalvo Pizarro, etc., foreigners ; and amongst 
our own countrymen. Sir Martin IVobisher, Sir 
Francis Drake, Mr. John Davis, and likewise some 
others, whose names will be as lasting as our com- 
merce with those parts— Hudson's Bay, Virginia, etc.* 

Neither we, therefore, nor the Italy which bore him, nor any 
of the European nations which in turn rejected his projects, 
have a right to reproach Spain for her tardy recognition of 
his worth. For her subsequent base ingratitude there is 
indeed something to say ; and if the Eoyal Committee, the 
Escurial, does its work honestly in erecting a statue in honour 
of Columbus, it will engrave upon the pedestal of the statue, 
not only the course of the three caravals across the virgin 
ocean, but the chains in which Bobadilla brought the Admiral 
back to SeviUe — ^those chains ' which I will wear,* as he said, 
*till the King orders otherwise, as memorials of princely 
gratitude.' Li those chains he was buried, with proud deter- 
mination to take his unrequited merits to the dead — to that 
Tribunal where good work is paid in glorious wages. They 
ought to be modelled and suspended on the Madrid memorial, 
that the world, which owes one-half of itself to the heaven- 
sustained devotion and intrepid faith of the Admiral, may be 
warned of its past behaviour, and that, if the sight does not 
procure respect for the earnest enthusiasm which carves out 
the path of mankind and makes history, the martyrs of 
humanity may at least learn how their enduring inheritance 
is to suffer and be scorned, and how iron chains are the 
accustomed guerdon with which our race repays those who 
load it with golden gifts.'' 

* Martin's ** Biographia Philosophica," with trifling altera- 
tions. 
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LECTURE XI. 



PAET I. 

William Hooaeth was peculiarly the painter of 
the people ; he loved to contemplate their scenes of 
fmi and festivity, and to expose their follies. Still 
he was one of those men who desired to do his part 
towards "building up'* every man he could into 
higher thought. His object was to insinuate the 
excellence of virtue by proving the hideousness 
of vice; and marking in a most prominent manner 
its baneful and disgraceful consequences. He was, 
therefore, a great teacher of morality ; consequently, 
the life and pictures of such a man cannot be brought 
before thoughtful listeners without being attended 
with good results, and if only to a few, the object 
would be attained, because those few may, in tneir 
turn, impart such results to others ; and thus it is 
that useful knowledge becomes more widely spread, 
and its benefits more largely felt. 
The poet says : — 

" The good immured in simple hearts, 
Though dead, shall rise again, 
And to the world the precept give — 
That virtue's not in vain." 

But I would wish you to bear in mind that my 
object in this, as in most of my lectures, is not 
simply to amuse, nor simply to inform, but rather to 
create in my hearers the longing for more informa- 
tion on every subject on which I treat, however 
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imperfectly, leaving the work of acquiring a more 
enkrged knowledge to self effort — ^in fine, to stir up 
in my younger hearers a spirit of emulation, feeling 
assured that their own industry will accomplish the 
rest. 

For my own part, I may say in the words of the 
poet : — 

" In patient toil, upheld by hope, 
I never wonld complain ; 
Content to hear, in words of truth — 
He does not live in vain." 

In this lecture, or paper, I purpose giving as fuU 
an account of our great painter's life and pictures as 
the limits of such a document will permit, and in 
preparing the same, I have consulted the best of 
such authorities as were available, but principally 
Allan Cunningham's " Lives of the most Eminent 
British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. ' ' Most of 
Hogarth's pictures I have seen, and I must confess 
that I admired them more for the excellence of his 
grouping, and the admirable manner in which each 
picture tells its own tale, than for the brilliancy of 
the pai nting. 

" W illiam Hogarth was bom in the parish of St. 
Bartholomew the Ghreat, London, on the 10th of 
December, 1697. That he was baptized on the 28th 
of the same month we have the authority of his own 
manuscripts ; the parish registers have been examined 
for confirmation with fruitless solicitude. He was a 
descendant of the family of Hogard, Hogart, or 
Hogarth of Kirkbythore, in the county of "West- 
moreland. Nichols says, in his earlier years he wrote 
himself Hogart, or Hogard, but in this he is certainly 
incorrect. His father, to his books and his letters, 
added Bichard Hogarth, and there is no reason to 
believe that the son, even for a time, refused to 
adopt an improvement so graceful. That the name, 
in London pronunciation, would have the concluding 
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th hardened into t there can be little doubt ; such is 
the fate of all northern namea with similar termina- 
tions. Thus in conversation he was called Hogart, 
which the following lines, from Swift's " Legion Club," 
sufficiently prove : — 

" How I want thee, humourous Hogart 1 
Thou, I hear, a pleasant rogue art I 
Were but you and I acquainted, 
Every monster should be painted ; 
You should try your graving tools 
On this odious group of fools ; 
Draw the beasts as I describe them 
From their features while I gibe them. 
Draw them like, for I assert- a 
You'll need no caricatura ; 
Draw them so that we may trace 
All the soul in every face." 

"His father was the youngest of three brothers, 
the eldest of whom lived and died in the condition of 
yeoman, on a small hereditary freehold in the vale of 
Bampton. The second held the Plough at Troutbeck, 
in the same district ; and Richard, the youngest, 
having been educated at the school of St. Bees, 
carried thence his learning and his health to the 
great market of the metropolis." 

For his small success in London we have the testi- 
mony of his son. He arrived we know not at what 
period, obtained employment as a corrector of the 
press ; married a woman whose name or kindred no 
one has mentioned ; kept, it is not known how long, 
a school in Ship Court, Old Bail^ ; and having 
sought in vain for the distinction of an author and 
the patronage of the powerful, sunk under disap- 
pointed hope and incessant labour about the year 
1721, leaving one son, William, and two daughters, 
whose names were Ann and Mary. 

When the fame of William Hogarth was such as 
rendered some account of bis kindred a matter of 
public curiosity, it was discovered that his uncle, who 
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lived at Troutbeck, was a rustic poet and satirist, 
whose rude and witly productions (in the opinion of 
Adam Walker the natural philosopher) reformed the 
manners of the people as much, at least, as the ser- 
mons of the clergyman ; and that he had written a 
singular dramatic poem on the Destruction of Troy, 
which was acted with applause in the open air, among 
the pastoral hills, by the peasants of Westmoreland. 
" The wooden horse," says the philosopher ; " Hector 
dragged by the heels ; the fury of Diomed ; the flight 
of Eneas ; and the burning of the city, were all repre- 
sented. I remember not what faines had to do in 
all this, but as I happened to be about three feet 
high at the time, I personated one of those tiny 
beings. The stage was a fabric of boards, placed about 
six feet high on strong posts; the green-room was 
partitioned off with the same materials ; its ceiling was 
the canopy of heayen, and the boxes, pit and galleries 
were laid out into one by the great Author of nature, 
for they were the green slope of a fine hill." 

Bespecting his father also inquiries were made; 
but they were left unanswered till the death of the 
painter, when the following particulars were found 
among his memoranda. Eichard Hogarth wrote a 
volume of about four hundred pages as an addition 
to Littleton's * Latin Dictionary,' and obtained testi- 
monials to its usefulness and merit " from some of 
the greatest scholars in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland."' He submitted it to a bookseller with the 
intention of printing it, but delays took place^ and 
the work was finally withdrawn and laid aside. He 
then published " * Grammar Disputations ;' or an 
eiLamination of the eight parts of Speech, by way of 
question and answer, English and Latin, whereby 
children in a very little time will learn not only the 
knowledge of Q-rammar, but likewise to speak and 
write Latin, as I have found by good experience." 
These are his own words ; the book was printed in 
1712 ; of his success let his son speak. " I saw the 
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difficulties," says William, " under whicli my father 
laboured ; the many inconveniences he endured from 
his dependence, living chiefly on his pen ; and the 
cruel treatment he met with from booksellers and 
printers. I had before my eyes the precarious 
situation of men of classical education; it was, 
therefore, conformable to my own wishes that I was 
taken from school and served a long apprenticeship 
to a silverplate engraver." Walpole is, therefore, 
mistaken when he says that Hogarth was the son of 
a low tradesman. 

Of the extent of his education we have no account; 
but as his father was an enthusiastic scholar, we have 
no reason to suppose that it was neglected. He has 
been accused of ignorance, and Mends and enemies 
united in upbraiding him with misspelling his native 
language. But what is it that envy will not do ? At 
all events, when knowledge was required, he shewed 
no deficiency ; some of his memoranda and remarks 
are well and cleverly written, and much of the mis- 
spelling on his plates is evidently intentional, and for 
the sake of efiect. Correct spelling, however, was 
not then common, and men of literary attainments 
must share in the reproach. Of his age, when he 
was apprenticed to Ellis Q^amble, an eminent silver- 
smith in Cranbourne Street, there is no notice ; he 
was, however, old enough to observe that the classical 
knowledge of his father was no protection against 
sorrow and want. His own reflecting mind influenced 
him in the choice of a business which brought daily 
bread, in preference to the precarious honours of 
scholarship. There were other reasons, which are 
best related in his own words. 

" As I had naturally a good eye and fondness for 
drawing, shows of all sorts gave me uncommon 
pleasure when young, and mimickry, common to all 
children, was remarkable in me. An early access to 
a neighbouring painter drew my attention from play, 
and I was, at every possible opportunity, employed 
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in making drawings. I picked up an acquaintance 
of the same turn, and soon learnt to draw the 
alphabet with great correctness. Mj exercises when 
at school were more remarkable for the ornaments 
which adorned them than for the exercise itself. 1r 
the former, I soon found that blockheads, with 
better memories, would soon surpass me ; but for the 
latter I was particularly distinguished." 

" Nothing better could be done with a boy who 
thus adomal his school-exercises than to make him 
an artist. But probationary study in painting, or in 
sculpture, provides neither food nor clothes, and as 
Hogarth required both, he was placed in a situation 
which procured them. The choice he made was a 
fortunate one. Drainng and engraving made part of 
his profession ; and even shields, crests, supporters, 
coronets, and cyphers, afforded to his young hand 
the means of gaining facility and precision. Before 
his apprenticeship expired, however, he had gone far 
beyond these things ; he had conceived a new and 
happy style of art ; rough-hewn his own notions of 
excellence, and taken a satiric sitting or two from 
public vice and folly. 

" I soon found," he observes, " this business in 



Paul's and Greenwich hospital, which were at that 
time going on, ran in my head, and I determined that 
silver-plate engraving should be followed no longer 
than necessity obliged me to it. Engraving on cop- 
per was at twenty years of age my utmost ambition. 
To attain this it was necessary that I should learn to 
draw objects something like nature, instead of the 
monsters of heraldry, and the common methods of 
study were much too tedious for one who loved his 
pleasure and came so late to it ; for the time necessary 
to learn in the usual mode would leave me none to 
spare for the ordinary enjoyments of liEe. This led 
me to considering whether a shorter road than that 
usually travelled was not to be found. The early 
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part of my life had been employed in a business 
rather detrimental than advantageous to those 
branches of the art which I wished to pursue, and 
have since professed. I had learned by practice to 
>copy with tolerable correctness in the ordinary way, 
but it occurred to me that there were many disadvan- 
tages attending this method of study, as having 
faulty originals, etc. ; and even when the pictures or 
prints to be imitated were by the best masters, it was 
little more than pouring water out of one vessel into 
another." 

" When released from his indentures, we find hinx 
jskilful as an engraver, a good draughtsman, with 
considerable knowledge in colouring. During the 
acquisition of much of this knowledge, I am afraid 
he was not of * singular assistance ' to Ellis Q-amble. 
He served his time without any complaint, nor have 
I heard of any commendation. 

" Of those early days I find this brief notice in 
Smith's ' Life of Nollekens,* the sculptor : — * I have 
several times heard Mr. NoUekens observe that he 
had frequently seen Hogarth, when a young man, 
saunter round Leicester Fields with his master's 
sickly child hanging its head over his shoulder. ' It 
is more amusing to read such a book than safe to 
•quote it. Hogarth had ceased to have a master for 
^venteen years, was married to Jane Thomhill, kept 
his carriage, and was in the full blaze of his reputa* 
tibn when Nollekens was bom." 

Of his shorthand way of acquiring knowledge, we 
have some account from himself. His dislike of 
ibcademic instruction, and his natural and proper 
notion of seeing art through stirring life, are very 
visible in all he says or writes. Copying other men's 
works he considered to resemble pouring wine out 
of one vessel into another ; there was no increase of 
quantity, and the flavour of the vintage was liable to 
evaporate. He wished to gather in the fruit, press 
the grapes, and pour out the wine for himself. His 
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words are instructive ; he is speaking of his own 
aspirations after fame, and the unsatisfactory mode 
of study commonly recommended to students : — 

" Many reasons led me to wish that I could find 
the shorter path, fix forms and characters in my 
mind, and, instead of copying the lines, try to read 
the language, and, if possible, find the grammar of 
the art, by bringing into one focus the various obser- 
vations I had made, and then trying by my power on 
the canvas how far my plan enabled me to combine 
and apply them to practice. For this purpose I 
considered what various ways, and to what different 
purposes, the memory might be applied, and fell 
upon one most suitable to my situation and idle dis- 
position, laying it down first as an axiom that he 
who could by any means acquire and retain in his 
memory perfect ideas of the subjects he meant to 
draw, would have as clear a knowledge of the figure 
as a man who can write freely hath of the twenty- 
five letters of the alphabet and their infinite combi- 
nations." 

In this power of picturing in air the charactera 
which composed his productions, Hogarth had great 
mastery. No man, indeed, can make a true design 
who is deficient in pictorial fancy, and wants the 
vivid imagination which calls up, in moving form and 
breathing expression, the beings with whom he is ta 
people his canvas. By a succession of efforts, by 
slow and repeated touches, by studying a posture 
here and a character there, glancing one moment at 
life and another at art, a man may elaborate out 
a work which shaU claim and even obtain a place 
amongst the productions of genius ; but it will want 
those vivid and natural graces, and that life-like air, 
which an imagination containing the picture within 
itself stamps upon its creations ; even though blame- 
less in its separate parts, it will appear defective as 
a whole. 

Possessing this vividness of imagination, Hogarth 
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was ready at a moment to embody his subjects ; and 
by a sagacity all his own, and a spirit of observation 
which few have equalled, he had ever original cha- 
racters at command. He seldom copied on the spot 
the peculiar objects which caught his notice; he 
committed them to memory, accustomed to the task, 
and his memory never failed him. If, however, some 
singular fantastic form or outr6 face came in his 
way, he made a sketch on the nail of his thumb, 
and carried it home to expand at leisure. 

" I had (he writes) one material advantage over 
my competitors, viz., the early habit I acquired of 
retaining in my mind's eye, without coldly copying 
it on the spot, whatever I intended to imitate. 
Sometimes, but too seldom, I took the life for cor- 
recting the parts I had not perfectly enough remem- 
bered, and then I transferred them into my own 
compositions. Instead of burdening the memory 
with musty rules, or tiring the eye with copying dry 
or damaged pictures, I have ever found studying 
from nature the shortest and safest way of obtaining 
knowledge in my art. A choice of composition was 
the next thing to be considered, and my constitutional 
idleness naturally led me to the use of such materials 
as I had previously collected; and to this I was 
further induced by thinking that, if properly com- 
bined, they might be made the most useful to society 
in painting, although similar subjects had often 
failed in writing and preaching." 

" From a mind so formed, a hand so diligent, and a 
spirit so observing, it was natural to expect something 
striking and. original. Of his first attempt at satire the 
following story is related by Nichols, who had it from 
one of Hogarth's fellow-workmen. One summer 
Sunday, during bis apprenticeship, he went with 
three companions to Highgate, and the weather 
being warm and the way dusty, they went into a 
public house and called for ale. There happened to 
be other customers in the house, who to free drinking 
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added fierce talking, and a quarrel ensued. One of 
them, on receiving a blow with the bottom of a 
quart pot, looked so ludicrously rueful that Hogarth 
snatched out a pencil and sketched him as he stood. 
It was very like and very laughable, and contributed 
to the restoration of order and good humour. On 
another occasion he strolled, with Hayman, the 
painter, into a cellar, where two women of loose life 
were quarrelling in their cups. One of them fiUed her 
mouth with brandy, and spirted it dexterously in the 
«yes of her antagonist. ' See ! see !' said Hogarth, 
taking out his tablets and sketcbing her, ' look at 
the brimstone's mouth!' This virago figures in 
' Modem Midnight Conversation.' " 

" With much appearance of accuracy, Ireland re- 
leases him from his apprenticeship in 1718, when he 
was one-and-twenty years old, and Walpole sends 
him to the Academy in St. Martin's Lane, where he 
studied drawing from the life, in which he never 
attained great excellence." Of his habits of diligence 
in drawing from set figures I have already spoken ; 
and, in his own words, he loved to study in the wild 
academy of nature, and to seek in life for those 
materials with which neither lectures nor examples 
could supply him. If we allow seven years for the 
term of his apprenticeship, he must have been inden- 
tured at fourteen : his father, therefore, may be re- 
lieved from the suspicion (as expressed by some 
writers) of inattention to his education ; he seems to 
have instilled as much knowledge into the mind of 
his only son as was consistent with the boy's years 
and habits." 

At the time he first published, it appears that he 
did not apply himself wholly to original composition. 
He had a mother and sisters to assist, and — success 
in his new and original path being uncertain — con- 
trived to make sure of bread by engraving arms and 
crests, coats of arms, symbols, cyphers, shop-bills; 
and etchings on bowls and tankards have been since 
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collected and shewn to the world as productions of 
the early days of Hogarth. That some of them bear 
an impress Hke his I mean not to deny ; but all the 
works which the necessities of genius compel it to 
perform are not, therefore, excellent and worthy of 
being treasured up. The poet wisely says that 

" Strong necessity supreme is 
*Mongst sons of men.*' 

All artists are more or less compelled to toil for sub- 
sistence ; and even the most fortunate often execute 
commissions alien to their feelings. By these things 
they should not be judged. 

Hogarth soon felt where his strength was to lie, 
and others began to feel it too. The booksellers 
employed him to embellish books with cuts and 
frontispieces. Illustrations of literature were not 
then very common, nor was the style of their execu- 
tion in general at all creditable to art. In Mortraye's 
Travels there are fourteen cuts bearing the name of 
Hogarth ; seven more may be found in * The G-olden 
Ass of Apuleius,' printed in 1724 ; in Beaver's 
'Military Punishments of the Ancients' there are 
fifteen head-pieces ; and five frontispieces from the 
same hand decorate the five volumes of ' Cassandra,' 
printed in 1725. He likewise designed and engraved 
two cuts for * Perseus and Andromeda,' and, what 
lay more out of his way, two for Milton. The date 
of the latter is uncertain ; nor have I found that 
they incurred censure or received praise, unless they 
are included in the following sweeping condemnation 
of Walpole : — " Wo symptoms of genius," says he, 
" dawned in those early plates." There is, indeed, 
little of that peculiar spirit which distinguished his 
after works ; but they are still worth examination, 
if but to learn the lesson which genius reckons un- 
gracious — ^that no distinction is to be obtained without 
long study and well-directed labour. 
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" He had other motives than an artist's for courting 
the notice of Thornhill, and frequenting his academy. 
To what their intimacy amounted previously we know 
not ; but on the 23rd of March, 1729, Hogarth, then 
in his thirty-second year, married Jane, the only 
daughter of Sir James, aged twenty. He is called in 
the marriage register of the parish an eminent designer 
and engraver, and his father-in-law, serjeant-paintei 
and history painter to the king. The match was 
neither hasty nor imprudent on the side of the lady ; 
but it was accomplished without the consent of 
parents, and her father was offended. Thornhill had 
Deen, or was then, a Member of Parliament, was 
history- painter to the king, and a person of public 
importance and fame in his day, and conceived that 
his only daughter might have been wooed and won 
by a man of higher birth and larger income. He 
could not foresee his unwelcome son-in-law's future 
eminence ; and he knew his present inability to main- 
tain his wife in the style in which she had been 
educated. Hogarth was as yet acknowledged by few 
even as a painter ; his works were obviously deficient 
in the elegant and elaborate drawing recommended 
by academies, and preached upon by Sir James him- 
self ; they wanted narmony of colouring ; and more 
than all, they bore a stamp and impress of thought 
materially different from what had found favour with 
any artist of established reputation. Hapless, no 
doubt, appeared the aspirations of one who turned 
obstinately aside from the beaten way^ — ^who had the 
audacity to despise gods and goddesses; regarded 
allegory as a subject for laughter, and was seeking to 
make sentiment triumph over mere form, and human 
nature over conventional beauty. 

The old man's wrath was of two years' duration, 
but it subsided as all fiery feelings must ; they were 
softened by the entreaties of his wife, the submia- 
«iveness of his daughter, and above all, we may 
believe, by the rising reputation of Hogarth. " His 
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high spirit, no doubt, inclined him to resent the 
conduct of Sir James Thornhill ; but his wife's affec- 
tion and his own good sense subdued the rising 
feeling, and he set himself diligently to work, in the 
hope of being able to maintain his wife in such 
fashion as became her. He resolved to be wise and 
prudent ; laid aside his satiric designs, took a house 
in Leicester Fields, and commenced portrait-painter." 
"The most ill-suited employment," says Walpole, "to 
a man whose turn was certainly not flattery, nor his 
talent adapted to look on vanity without a sneer. 
Yet his facility in catching a likeness, and the method 
he chose of painting familiar and conversation pieces 
in small, then a novelty, drew him prodigious busi- 
ness for some time. It did not last, either from his 
Applying to the real bent of his disposition, or from 
his customers apprehending that a satirist was too 
formidable a confessor for the devotees of self-love." 

" To be eminently popular in portrait painting re- 
quires more than mere skill and talent. Hogarth 
was a man of plain manners, unpolished address, and 
encumbered with the dangerous reputation of a 
satirist. He was unacquainted with the art of 
charming a peer into a patron, by putting him into 
raptures with his own good looks. There were other 
drawbacks. The calm contemplative look, the ele- 
gance of form without the grace of action, and 
motionless repose approaching to slumber, were not 
for him whose strength lay in kindling figures into 
life, and tossing them into business. A collection of 
isolated lords and ladies, each looking more lazily 
than the other into vacancy, compared with historical 
pictures, are as recruits drawn up in line and put 
into position by the drill serjeant, compared to sol- 
diers engaged in the tumult of battle, animated with 
high passions, and determined to do or die." 

Hogarth's account of this part of his life is brief 
and modest. " I married," he says, " and commenced 
painter of small conversation pieces from twelve to 
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fifteen inches high. This, having novelty, succeeded 
for a few years. But though it gave somewhat more 
scope for the fancy, it was still but a less kind of 
drudgery ; and as I could not bring myself to act 
like some of my brethren, and make it a sort of 
manufactory to be carried on by the help of back- 
grounds and drapery painters, it was not suflBciently 
profitable to pay the expenses my family required." 
This is a very imperfect account of his labours as a 

Sortrait painter : he seemed unwilling to dwell on a 
epartment wherein he was not quite successful, and 
he hastens to the compositions to which he owes his 
immortality. It would, however, be unjust to his 
memory to pass over the matter so lightly ; for, 
in trutb, some of his portraits are very vigorous 
performances. 

" Of his conversation pieces there are many ; of 
his life-size portraits few. Compared with' the 
productions of the great masters of the art of por- 
traiture, those of Hogarth are alike distinguished 
for their vigorous coarseness and their literal nature. 
They are less deficient in ease and expression, than in 
those studied airs and graceful affectations by which 
so many face-makers have become famous. Ladies 
accustomed to come from the hands of men practised 
in professional flattery with the airs of goddesses, 
and sometimes with the name, would ill endure 
such a plain-spoken mirror as Hogarth's. Another 
circumstance must be mentioned. It was the 
practice of those days to see genius much more 
willingly and readily in the works of the dead 
than in those of the living: and perhaps the 
fashion is not yet gone out. There is no danger of 
making a mistake in praising a E>aphael or Correggio, 
but there is some in determining the merits of any 
new production ; and great lords, even now-a-days, 
are frugal of commendation, till the voice of reputed 
judges gives confidence to their taste. With such 
men it was the fortune of our portrait-painter to 
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come frequently in contact ; disputes ensued ; and lie 
was no picker of pleasant words. None of these cir- 
cumstances were very likely either to augment the 
numbers of Hogarth's sitters, or to cheat him into 
good humour with an originally uncongenial task. 

" His portraits of himself are all very clever, and 
all very like. In one he is accompanied by a bull- 
dog of the true English breed ; and in another he is 
seated in his study, with his pencil ready, and his 
eye fixed and intent on a figure which he is sketching 
on the canvas. He has a short, good-humoured face, 
full of health, observation, and sagacity. He treated 
his own physiognomy as he treated his friends, seized 
the character strongly, and left grace and elegance to 
those who were unable to cope with mind and spirit. 
On the palette which belongs to the first-named of 
these two portraits there is drawn a waving line, 
with the words, "Line of beauty," a hieroglyphic 
of which no one could at first divine the meaning. 
The mystery was afterwards solved in his " Analysis 
of Beauty," a volume which gained Hogarth few 
friends and many enemies. 

" Captain Coram, the projector of the Foundling 
Hospital, sat for his portrait to Hogarth, and it is 
one of the best he ever painted. There is a natural 
dignity and great benevolence expressed in a face 
which in the original was, it is said, rough and for- 
bidding. This worthy man, having laid out his 
fortune and impaired his health in acts of charity 
and mercy, was reduced to poverty in his old age. 
An annuity of a hundred pounds was privately pur- 
chased, and when it was presented to him he said. 



self-indulgence or vain expense, and am not ashamed 
to own that in my old age I am poor.' 

" To describe his portraits, or even barely to enu- 
merate them, would take more time than can be 
spared ; but you will be pleased to know the extent 
of his employment, and the nature of his engage- 
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ments. I transcribe the following account," says his 
biographer, " from a manuscript list, written by the 
artist, and entitled * Account taken January 1st, 
1731, of all the pictures that remain unfinished, half- 
payment received.' He had then been married about 
a year. 

" A family-piece, consisting of four figures, for 
Mr. Eich, begun in 1728. An assembly of twenty- 
five figures, for Lord Castlemaine, begun August 28th, 

1729. Pamily of four figures, for Mr. Wood, 1728. 
A conversation of six figures, for Mr. Cork, Nov. 
1728. A family of five figures, for Mr. Jones, March, 

1730. The Committee of the House of Commons, 
for Sir Arch. Grant, Nov. 6th, 1729; the Beggar's 
Opera, for ditto. A single figure, for Mr. Kirkman, 
April 18th, 1730. A family of nine, for Mr. Vernon, 
Peb. 27th, 1730. Another of two for Mr. Cooper. 
Another of five, for the Duke of Montague ; two little 
pictures for ditto. Single figure, for Sir Eobert Pye, 
Nov. 18th, 1730. Two little pictures called Before 
and After, for Mr. Thomson, Dec. 7th, 1730. A 
head, for Mr. Sarmond, Jan. 12th, 1730. Pictures 
bespoke for the present year.'* Here the memoran- 
dum concludes. There is nothing said of the amount 
of price, and it has been observed that Hogarth has 
nowhere acknowledged what money he received for 
his family pieces and portraits. For his Q-arrick as 
Eichard the Third he had £200 ; that was a very 
fine picture and painted later in life, when his fame 
justified the demand. It is believed that, at the 
period now referred to, his prices were extremely 
low. 

" I have mentioned the displeasure of Sir James 
Thomhill respecting his daughter's marriage, and 
that time and the rising fame of his son-in-law 
softened the old gentleman's feelings gradtuilly into 
kindness and affection. During this period Hogarth 
designed and etched the first portion of " The Har- 
lot's Progress " so much to the gratification of Lady 
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Thomhill that she advised her daughter to place it in 
her father's way. Accordingly one morning (sajrg 
Nichols), Mrs. Hogarth conveyed it secretljr into his 
dining room. "When he arose, he inquired from 
whence it came, and by whom it was brought ? "When 
he was told, he cried out, * "Very well ! very well ! 
The man who can make works like this, can maintain 
a. wife without a portion.' He designed this remark 
as an excuse for keeping his purse-strings close ; but 
soon after became both reconciled and generous to 
the young people." The reconciliation was sincere. 
Hogarth was ever the earnest admirer and ready 
defender of the conduct and reputation of Sir James 
Thomhill. 

The artist has told, with the pen, the reasons 
which induced him to " turn his thoughts to paint- 
ing and engraving subjects of a modern kind and 
moral nature ; a field not broken up in any country 
or age." I transcribe his own memorandum : — 

"The reasons which induced me to adopt this 
mode of designing were, that I thought both critics 
and painters had, in the historic style, quite over- 
looked that intermediate species of subjects which 
mav be placed between the sublime and the grotesque. 
I therefore wished to compose pictures on canvas, 
similar to representations on the stage, and further 
hope they will be tried by the same test and criticised 
by the same criterion. Let it be observed, that I 
mean to speak only of those scenes where the human 
species are actors, and these I think have not often 
been delineated in a way of which they are worthy 
and capable." 

** In these compositions, those subjects that will 
both entertain and inform the mind bid fair to be 
of the greatest public utility, and must therefore be 
entitled to rank in the highest class. If the execu- 
tion is difficult, though that is but a secondary merit, 
the author has a claim to a higher degree of praise. 
If this be admitted, comedy in painting as well as in 
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writing ought to be allotted the first place, as most 
capable of these perfections, though the sublime, as 
it is called, has been opposed to it. Ocular demon- 
stration will carry more conviction to the mind of a 
sensible man than all he would find in a thousand 
volumes, and this has been attempted in the prints I 
have composed. Let the decision be left to any un- 
prejudiced eye ; let the figures in either pictures or 
prints be considered as players, dressed either for the 
sublime, for genteel comedy or farce ; for high or low 
life. I have endeavoured to treat my subjects as a 
dramatic writer ; my picture is my stage, my men 
and women my players, who, by means of certain 
actions and gestures, are to exhibit a dumb show." 

I will now proceed to a brief survey of Hogarth's 
principal pictures and prints of the description just 
alluded to. 

The " Harlot's Progress " was commenced in 1731, 
and appeared in a series of six plates in 1734. It 
was received with general approbation. Compli- 
ments in verse and prose were poured upon his 
prints, and upon his person ; and, as money followed 
fame, his father-in- J aw was relieved from his fears, 
and Hogarth from his necessities. The boldness of 
the attempt, the fascinating originality and liveliness 
of the conception, together with the rough ready 
vigour of the engraving, were felt and enjoyed by all. 
The public saw with wonder a series of productions 
combined into one grand moral and satiric story, 
exhibiting, in truth, a regular drama, neither wholly 
serious nor wholly comic, in which fashionable follies 
and moral corruptions had their beginning, their 
middle, and their end. Painters had been employed 
hitherto in investing ladies of loose reputation with 
the hues of heaven, and turning their paramours 
into Adonises ; here was one who dipped both in the 
lake of darkness, and held them up together to the 
scorn and derision of mankind. Here we had por- 
traits of the vicious and the vile — not the idle occu- 
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pants of their places, but active in their calling, 
successful in their shame, and marching steadily and 
wickedly onwards ; while not a porter looked at them 
in the printseller's windows without feeling his 
burden lighter as he named them. 

" The merit of those compositions lies less in their 
jpersonal satire, than in their general presentation of 
the character of a great and lascivious city. Yet the 
portraitures mark the intrepid spirit of the artist ; 
for some of them ridiculed were powerful enough to 
make their resentment be felt. For their resent- 
ment he appears to have cared little. One of them, 
a polished personage who moved in polite circles, 
still bore the brand of Pope, when he was pilloried 
to everlasting infamy by Hogarth. To reclaim such 
a hardened offender was beyond satire's art, or even 
religion's power; to bottle up the viper was the 
surest way ; and there he stands, expecting his fit 
associate, the procuress, to lead innocence into his 
toils." And as well might we expect the butcher's 
knife to bleat accents of pity to the lamb about to 
be slaughtered, as for such a wretch to feel an atom 
of remorse whilst destroying the peace and prospects 
of innocence procured for his wicked purposes. " The 
dramatic cast of the whole composition — the march 
from modesty to folly, from folly to vice, from vice 
to crime, and from crime to death, contributed less, 
it is said, to the immediate popularity of the work 
than the portraits of Colonel Charteris, Kate 
Hackabout, Mother Needham, Pardon Ford, Mr. 
Justice G-onson, and other notorious characters of 
the day. It hath been thought a vast commenda- 
tion of a painter, to say his figures seem to .breathe, 
but surely it is a much greater, and nobler applause, 
that they appear to think." 

The " Harlot's Progress " is no burlesque produc- 
tion nor jesting matter — ^it exhibits, in the midst of 
humour and satire, a moral pathos which saddens the 
heart. 
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" In this series a young woman is conducted 
from innocence through six scenes of woe, wicked- 
ness, and guilt. Coming pure from the country into 
the pollution of London, she is decoyed and d'eceived;. 
she deceives in her turn, rises to guilty splendour^ 
to sink in more guilty woe, and finally perishes amid 
wretches as guilty and as miserable as herself." 

" The infamous life of Colonel Charteris was noto- 
rious, and our artist has not spared him. After the 
verse of Pope and the pencil of Hogarth, but one 
thing more could be wanted, and the profligate 
obtained that also — ^to wit, an epitaph by Dr. Arbuth- 
not : — * Here continueth to rot the body of Francis 
Charteris, who, with an inflexible constancy and 
inimitable uniformity of life, persisted, in spite of 
age and infirmities, in the practice of every human 
vice, excepting prodigality and hypocrisy ; his insa- 
tiable avarice exempting him from the first, his 
matchless impudence from the second.' Would that 
he had been the last of such a sort ! 

" This series of prints was circulated over the 
island with the celerity of a telegraphic dispatch. 
Twelve thousand subscribers' names were entered on 
the artist's books. 

" The * Harlot's Progress ' was followed by the 
* Eake's Progress,' in a series of eight scenes, each 
complete in itself, and all uniting in relating a 
domestic history in a way at once natural, comic^ 
satiric, and serious. The folly of man, however, was 
not so warmly welcomed as that of woman had been. 
Hogarth was now his own dangerous rival. No one 
preceded and no one had followed him in his course ; 
and the new work was measured less by its actual 
merits than by those of the * Harlot's Progress,' and 
the surprise and admiration which that entirely novel 
performance had excited. The gloss of novelty was 
dimmed, the fine edge of curiosity was blunted, and 
criticism was no longer to be surprised into approba- 
tion ; it had leisure to be captious and seek for 
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faults, nor was it slow in finding them. ' The Eake's 
Progress/ says Walpole, ' though perhaps superior to 
the Harlot's Progress, had not so much success as 
the other, from want of novelty ; nor is the print of 
the Arrest equal to the others.' The inferiority of 
the Arrest was felt by Hogarth himself ; he tried to 
improve it, but without success. He added figures, 
but neither heightened the action nor brightened the 
sentiment. 

" In this series of engravings a young man steps 
unexpectedly from jpoverty to fortune, from rustic 
dependence to lormy wealth, by heiring a sordid 
miser, of whose den and hoards the artist introduces 
him in the act of taking possession. He despises and 
deserts the woman whom he had wooed and vowed to 
marry, starts on a wild career of extravagance, dissi- 
pation, and folly, is beset and swindled by speculators 
of all kinds, from poets to punks, includmg rooks, 
and bucks, and bullies, parades through various 
haunts of sin and of splendour, till, with a fortune 
dissipated, a constitution ruined, his fame blighted, 
and his mind touched, he is left raving mad in Bed- 
lam. Mirth and woe, humour and seriousness, a 
brilliant rise and a dark ending, are seen often 
together in this world, and the painter has not sepa- 
rated them. The brief and agitated careers of two 
fellow mortals are represented ; the truth of nature 
is closely observed ; a series of actions all conducive 
to the catastrophe are exhibited; and were they 
arranged for the stage, and personated by first-rate 
actors, hardly could the impression be more vivid, or 
the moral strengthened. Nor has the painter sought 
to win and move us by beauty of form, or by any 
exterior grace. There is youth, but there is little 
loveliness ; nor is its absence felt." 

The persons who crowd the eight busy scenes of 
the *Eake's Progress' are not so well known as those 
in the ' Harlot's Progress ; ' but many are believed 
to be portraits. The hero himself is probably only 
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the personation of the- vices which the painter pro- 
posed to satirize, through which the treasures amassed 
by sordid meanness were to be as ignobly squandered. 
In the halo round the head of the antiquated beldame, 
whom he marries to support his extravagance, we see 
a satiric touch at that spiritual school of paiuting to 
which Hogarth never bore any love. The two sedate 
personages in the scene of the gaming table are one 
Manners (of the family of Eutland), to whom the 
Duke of Devonshire lost the great estate of Leicester 
Abbey, and a highwayman who sits warming his feet 
at the fire, waiting quietly till the winner departs, 
that he may, with a craped face and a pistol cocked, 
follow and seize the whole. " Old Manners," says 
Ireland, "was the onlv person of his time who 
amassed a considerable fortune by the profession of 
a gamester." Hogarth has shewn him exercising his 
twofold avocation of miser and gamester, discounting 
a note of hand to a nobleman with a greedy hand 
and a rapacious eye. 

" In another scene, the actors in the drama of pro- 
digality are numerous and well chosen. The Eake, 
holding his morning levee, appears stiff and ungrace- 
ful iu his rich dress and newly-acquired importance, 
and is surrounded by visitors well qualified to reduce 
him from affluence to poverty. Paris sends a tailor, 
a dancing-master, a milliner, a master of fencing, 
and a blower of the Jb^rench horn ; we have besides 
an English prize-fighter, a teacher of Italian music, a 
garden architect, a bravo, a jockey, and a poet. One 
of those worthies, Dubois, a Frenchman, was memo- 
rable for his enthusiasm in the science of defence, and 
for having died in a quarrel with an Irishman of his 
own name and profession, as fiery and skilful as him- 
self. Another was Figg, the prize-fighter, noted in 
the days of Hogarth for beating half-a-dozen intrac- 
table Hibernians, which accounts for the words on 
the label — *A Pig for the Irish.' The teacher of 
music resembles Handel, and the embellisher of gar- 
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dens has the look of Bridgman, a person who modestly 
boasted that his works ' created landscape, realized 
painting, and improved nature.' If the subjects 
which painting embodies could be as clearly described 
by the pen, there would be less use for the pencil ; 
nothing short of the examination of these varied pro- 
ductions can properly satisfy curiosity." 




PAET II. 



I will now proceed with a brief notice of the series 
entitled " Marriage a-la-mode." This series contains 
six moral, instructive, and satiric paintings. " That 
he thought very well of this series, is countenanced 
by the circumstance of his making the saloon scene 
one of the combatants in the battle of the pictures, 
though it had not been exposed to sale at the time, 
nor even engraved. They shew the same command 
of character, the same knowledge of human life, the 
same skill in grouping, the same art of uniting many 
different parts into one clear consistent story, the 
same satiric force and dramatic detail which charac- 
terize his best productions. They also shew the 
same undaunted spirit in grappling with human 
depravity. The victim is higher, the sacrificing 
weapon is the same." 

The first scene of this series represents the pre- 
parations for the marriage between the daughter of a 
rich citizen, and the son and heir of a proud old peer. 
The bride's father, a prudent, sordid man, cares little 
for the bridegroom's ancient pedigree, which is 
satirically exhibited as issuing out of the mailed loins 
of the bastard of Normandy, but he respects the 
ample securities which the aged nobleman lays before 
him. The young lord, a fop in his dress, and some- 
thing of a fool in his looks, gazes at his person in the 
glass, and practices with his snuff-box (short pipes 
and cigars were not considered genteel in those days) 
infinitely more to his own satisfaction than to that of 
his intended, who turns half from him in scorn, plays 
with her weddiog-ring, and listens, as much as 
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ofPended pride will allow, to the words of Mr. Silver- 
tongue, a smooth and insinuating lawyer. Beside 
them there are two spaniels, coupled contrary to 
their inclinations, and pulling different ways, sym- 
bolical of the happiness to be expected from the 
approaching union. Of the other five pictures of the 
series, a less particular description may serve ; their 
story of domestic misery is neither involved nor 
mysterious. The peer sought wealth for his son, the 
citizen rank for his daughter, and so two .vain, giddy, 
and extravagant young persons are united. Dissen- 
sions forthwith ensue. My lord runs a career of 
extravagance and dissipation, neglects his wife, and 
associates with gamblers, spendthrifts, and courte- 
zans. My lady resents the coldness and neglect of 
her husband, listens too much to the eloquence of 
the lawyer, frequents the gaming tables of people 
of rank, and impairs, by degrees, her fortune and her 
reputation. 

At length, in the midst of a heartless scene, where 
outlandish fiddlers and singers, and other expensive 
consimers of time are assembled, where my lord 
Some-one listens to their music in joy, and my lady, 
I have forgotten her name, faints with ecstacy, the 
heroine of Marriage-a-la-mode consents to a meeting 
at a masquerade ; and we see her no more till she 
appears kneeling in her night-dress, in a bagnio, 
before her injured husband, who has just received a 
mortal thrust from the sword of her seducer. The 
change is indeed sudden; but from splendour to 
misery the way is often short enough, and from 
innocence to guilt there is but one step. 

In a former Lecture I said, " it was much to be 
regretted that any respectable female should ever 
venture to attend such demoralizing places of amuse- 
ment as masquerade balls." A public writer of the 
present day, alluding to one of these grand affairs 
lately held in London, says, " I am no friend to 
government censorship of theatrical entertainments. 
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but it seems to me that interference with masque- 
rades is imperatively called for. We have just had 
one here, and I speak from a knowledge of facts, 
gained from the personal observation of a ^fast^ 
acquaintance, that a more flagrant collection of 
rascality, profligacy, and vice of all descriptions, was 
never congregated together. It is not a subject 
which can be dwelt upon, but all those who know 
anything of life in London know how painful it is. 
Oh, what a dark, dark chasm of vice and wretched- 
ness yawns under the jovial, frantic, wildly-delirious 
company who are masquerading in tinsel and glitter ! 
"When the company has departed, when the lights 
are dying out, and the wild echo of mad laughter is 
ebbing away to silence, we can fancy that amid the 
gathering shadows black hideous spectres of sin and 
misery stalk about the solitudes of the theatre, 
chuckling with infernal malignity at the congenial 
scenes that have just transpired." 

The concluding scene of this tragedy is in the 
house of the lady's father; her husband had been 
murdered; the last dying speech of her paramour 
lies at her feet ; she ought not, nor does she seek to 
live. The unfortunate empties a phial of laudanum, 
and expires ; her only child twines its little arms 
round her neck, and the sordid old father carefully 
removes a costly ring from the finger of his dead 
child, whom he prostituted to his own silly vanity. 
" Such is the outline," says Cunningham, " of a 
dramatic story which it would require a volume to 
describe ; so great, so various, and so lavish, is its 
wealth of satire and pathos, with such waste of 
ornament, such overflowing knowledge of life, nature, 
and manners has Hogarth emblazoned this domestic 
tragedy. The world rewarded these works with 
immediate approbation ; many sets of the engravings 
were sold, and the artist announced the original 
paintings for sale in the public papers." 

The excellence of these six noble pictures was 
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acknowledged by the whole nation, and they were 
in frames worth four guineas each ; yet no one felt 
them to be worth more than ninety pounds six shillings, 
for which sum they were sold to Mr. Lane. Colonel 
Cawthome, who inherited them from Mr. Lane, sold 
them to Mr. Angerstein, in the year 1797, for £1,381, 
in whose gallery of pictures I had the pleasure of 
first seeing them many years ago* They are now in 
that splendid collection of pictures, etc., given to the 
nation by Mr. Vernon, and may be seen at Marlborough 
House. "Well mighty the proud heart of Hogarth 
be stung as he closed his memorable sale. He knew 
how opulent the land was, and how lavish of its 
wealth to the impostor, the mountebank, and the 
cheat. On Paranelli, the Italian singer of those 
days, for one night's performance in the opera of 
Artaxerxes, the nobles of England showered more 
riches than would have purchased all the productions 
which Hogarth ever painted ; gold boxes, diamond 
rings, diamond buckles, etc., etc., came in such 
abundance, that the vain creature exclaimed, There 
is but one God and one Faranelli." "The sums 
lavished," says Ireland, " upon exotic warblers would 
have paid an army; the applause bestowed upon 
some of them would have turned the brain of a saint. 
It was little short of adoration." 

I will now briefly describe two or three of this 
great painter's humorous pictures. It is said by 
Ireland in speaking of " Modem Midnight Conver- 
sation," that most of the figures were portraits. 
This is likely ; but nothing can exceed the drunken 
joyousness of this assembly. Around a table some 
dozen persons are, or have been, seated, and upon 
them strong wine and brandy-punch have done their 
good offices. They are talking, swearing, singing, 
sleeping, smoking, swilling with a spirit which life 
alone can rival. A parson, the high-priest of these 
festivities, personifies the satire of Thomson, and 
sits "a black abyss of drinks His intellects and 
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power of swallow survive amidst the general wreck 
of his companions ; with a pipe in one hand, and a 
corkscrew in the other, which he uses as a tobacco 
stopper, he still presides with suitable gravity. Mrsi 
Piozzi says, "this president was no other than the 
notorious Parson Eord." The merry group, among 
whom the reverend gentleman is seated, have emptied 
twenty-three flasks, and the twenty-fourth is decant- 
ing. Even the time-piece seems infected with the 
fumes of the liquor, for the hour hand and minute 
hand do not agree. Iq justification of giving the 

Eriest a corkscrew, the following anecdote was re- 
ited by Lord Sandwich. " I was in company,'* says 
his lordship, " where there were ten parsons, and I 
made a wager privately, and won it, that among 
them there was not one prayer-book.* I then offered 
to lay another wager that, among the ten parsons, 
there were half a score corkscrews — it was accepted ; 
the butler received his instructions, pretended to 
break his corkscrew, and requested any gentleman to 
lend him one, when each priest pulled a corkscrew 
from his pocket." Now it would not be right to pre- 
sume that they were all drunkards, although in those 
voluptuous days it would not have been much to be 
wondered at if they had been. It might have been a 
fashion then for every gentleman to carry a corkscrew ; 
or, peradventure ginger-pop might have been manu- 
factured then, although teetotal habits were not so 
general then as now, and some might have carried 
them for the purpose of drawing the cork from a 
bottle of that effervescing liquid, to prevent the dis- 
agreeable hang made by allowing the strength of the 
liquor to blow out the cork. 



remotest lands. It is considered in France and 
Germany the best of all his single works. 

* It is no matter for surprise that his lordship won this 
wager, for it is hardly to be supposed that clergymen would 
take prayer-books with them to convivial meetings. 
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"The Sleeping Congregation/' in which a heavy 
parson is promoting, with all the alacrity of dullness, 
the slumber of a respectable but singular auditory, is 
a very clever picture. Sleep seems to have come over 
the whole like a cloud. The last who yields is the 
clerk, a portly man with a shining face, one of his 
eyes is closed, and the other is only kept open by a 
very fine young woman, who is sleeping very earnestly 
at his left hand — he is conscious of the temptation ; 
his efforts to keep awake are very ludicrous, but it is 
easy to see that sleep is to be the conqueror. 

I will endeavour to describe one more of his funny 
pictures : — " The Enraged Musician." This sensitive 
mortal, by the frogs on bis coat, appears to be a 
Frenchman, and by the splendour of his dress and 
grandeur of his house, we at once see that he is one of 
those successful performers who, with more fortune 
than Glasgerion, who harped fish out of the water, 
succeeded in fiddling the gold out of misers' pockets. 
To perplex and distress the refined ear of this delicate 
Monsieur, the artist had assailed him with a mixture 
and uproar of vexatious sounds as defies one to con- 
template. It seems impossible to increase his 
annoyance by the addition of any other din, save the 
braying of an ass, which Cowper says " is the only 
unmusical sound in nature^ " This strange scene," 
said a wit of the day, " deafens one to look at." 

" This design," says Ireland, " originated in a story 
which was told to Hogarth by Mr. John Festin, who 
is the hero of the print. He was eminent for his 
skill in playing upon the hautboy and German flute, 
and much employed as a teacher of music. To each 
of his scholars he dedicated one hour each day. "At 
nine o'clock one morning," said he, " I waited upon 
my Lord Spencer, but his Lordship being out of 

town, from his house I went to Mr. Y ^n, now 

Lord V ^n ; it was so early that he was not arisen. 

I went into his chamber, and opening a window, sat 
down on the window seat. Before the rails was a 
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fellow playing upon the hautboy. A man with a 
barrow of onions offered the piper an onion if he 
would play him a tune; that ended, he offered a 
second fop a second tune ; the same for a third, and 
was going on ; but this was too much. I could 
not bear it, it angered my very soul. Zounds," said 
I, " stop here ! This fellow is ridiculing my pro- 
fession, he is playing on the hautboy for onions ! " 

In the spirit of this story the artist has gone to 
work. Of vocal performers we have the dustman 
shouting " dust ho ! dust oh ! the wandering fish- 
monger calling " flounders ! " a milkmaid crying, 
" milk above ! milk below ! " a female ballad singer 
chanting a doleful story of the " lady's fall " — her 
child and a neighbouring parrot screaming the 
chorus ; a little French drummer beats, " rub-a-dub, 
rub-a-dub " without remorse, singing all the time ; 
two cats squall and puff in the gutter tiles ; a dog is 
howling in dismay ; while, like a young demon, over- 
looking and inspiring all, a sweep boy, with nothing 
unblack about him, save his teeth and the whites of 
his eyes, proclaims that his work is done from the 
top of a chimney-pot. Of instrumental accompani- 
ments there is good store ; a postman with his horn, 
a stroller with his hautboy, a dustman with his 
bell, a pavier with his rammer, a cutler grinding a 
butcher's cleaver, and "John Long, Pewterer" 
over the door, adds a clink of twenty hammers strik- 
ing on metal to the medley of out-of-door sounds. 

I have endeavoured to describe a few of the 
pictures of this great artist, and I hope the mixing 
the serious with the grotesque has not been in any 
way offensive; and although I have somewhat ex- 
ceeded the usual length of my lectures, I respectfully 
request your kind attention while I describe the 
death of this great painter. 

" Hogarth left Chiswick on the 25th of October, 
1764, and returned to his residence in Leicester 
Square. He was very weak, yet exceedingly cheer- 
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fill ; for, as the decline of his health was slow, he 
experienced no violent attacks — nature was silently 
giving way ; his understanding continued clear 
he had full possession of his mental faculties, but 
wanted the vigour to exert them. With the nature 
of his disorder no physician seems to have made 
himself acquainted, nor is there any account of 
who attended him. Yet we must not suppose 
that he was without the benefit of medical advice, 
or that he had no faith in physic. Next day, 
having received an agreeable letter from Dr. Eranklin, 
he rough-wrote an answer, and finding himself ex- 
hausted, retired to bed. He had lain but a short 
while when he was seized with a vomitting, and, 
starting up, rung the bell with such violence that 
he broke it in pieces. Mary Lewis, a worthy and 
affectionate relative, came and supported him in her 
arms till, after two hours* sufiering, he expired, from 
a suffusion of blood among the arteries of the heart." 

Hogarth was buried without any ostentation in 
the churchyard of Chiswick ; where a monument, 
with the family arms, was erected to his memory, 
and inscribed with the following words: "Here 
lieth the body of William Hogarth, Esq., who died 
October the 26th, 1764, aged 67 years." A mask, a 
laurel wreath, a palette, pencil and book, inscribed 
" Analysis of Beauty," are carved on one side of the 
monument, with the following beautiful verses by 
David Garrick : — 

Farewell, great painter of mankind I 
Who reached the noblest point of art, 

Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 

If genius fire thee, reader, stay, 

If nature touch thee, drop a tear, 
If neither move thee, turn away, 

For Hogarth's honoured dust lies here." 

In conclusion: — "As a Painter," says Walpole, 
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" Ho^artH lias slender merit," which shews that he 
had the presumption to criticize that which he lacked 
the soul to appreciate ; for, as Allan Cunningham, a 
man of better taste, says, " What is the merit of a 
Painter ? If it be to represent life, to give us an 
image of man, to exhibit the workings of his heart, 
to record the good and evil of his nature, to set in 
motion before us the very beings with whom earth is 
peopled, to shake us with mirth, to sadden us with 
woeful reflections, to please us with natural grouping, 
vivid action, and vigorous colouring; Hogarth has 
done all this, and, if he that has done so be not a 
painter, who shall we expect to shew us one ? I 
will add, and if England shall ever cease proudly to 
cherish a remembrance of William Hogarth, and 
other , similar exalted native geniuses, she will cease 
to deserve the high and honourable position she now 
enjoys among the nations of the earth : for as the 
poet says : 

" 80 let the Nations learn, that not in wealth. 
Nor in the grosser pleasures of the sense, 
Nor in the glare of conquest, nor the pomp 
Of vassal kings, and tributary lands, 
Do happiness and lasting power abide : — 
That virtue unto man best glory is. 
His strength and truest wisdom ; and that guilt, 
Though for a season it the heart delight. 
Brings misery yet, and terror, and remorse. 
And weakness, and destruction in the end : 
So if the Nations learn, then not in vain, 
The mighty one hath been, and is no more 1" 
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*#* The paper announced in the Prospectus under 
the title of " Eambling Eecollections has been 
advisedly left out, chiefly on account of its having 
no relation to " Leisure Hours with Q-ood Authors," 
being merely an account of a journey to Bruges, 
and a residence of five years there, when a boy. 



p. 38, line 14, shmild read " circumstances. Many men, 
and women too, may be." 
p. 58, line 30, " Dupine's," read Dupin's." 
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